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CHAPTER I. 

Obiervationt on iht Geography and History of the United Provinces, 

Xngluding Patagonia^ the viceroyalty of La Plata was 
the most important in extent of territory of any of the 
Spanish governments in America. The provinces of Upper 
alone (added to it in 1778,) are as extensive as New 
Grenada, and more so than Lower Peru or Lima, and 
equal, at least, to the whole of the United States east 
of the Mississippi . La Plata stretches from the northern- 
most part of the province of Moxos, in twelve degrees 
south, to Cape Horn ; it extends to the Pacific between 
Lower Peru and Chili, in the province of Atacama ; it is 
bounded by the Portuguese dominions on the north and 
east, and separated from Peru by the river Desaguadero, 
or drain of lake Titicaca ; on the east it is washed by the 
Atlantic, and on the west separated from Chili by the 
Cordilleras. The only portion of this vast territory 
which is generally believed to be imfavourable to a 
numerous population, is what is called the pampas of 
Voi.. II. B ' 
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Buenos Ayres : the interior of Patagonia is but little 
known, and respecting it, different opinions are enter- 
tained. After deducting about one-tenth for these plains, 
the remainder is equal in fertiliy to the Brazils, or any 
other part of South America; but, at least, one half 
enjoys a much more delightful climate ; lying in tem- 
perate latitudes, or from elevation, possessing the same 
advantages. If peopled in the same proportion as 
Great Britain, it would contain at least one hundred 
millions of souls. 

From its great length in proportion to its breadth, 
this country is not to be compared to the Brazils, or 
the United States, or even to New Spain, as respects 
the dependence and connection of one part with 
another; and thus, therefore, not so well suited to the 
establishment of one entire government. Some of its 
great rivers open communications with immense tracks 
pf country ; w^ advantage hitherto but little regarded. 
The three greatest of these on the north, are the Para- 
guay> whose navigation is equal to that of the Mis- 
sissippi ; the Parana, which may be compared to the 
Missouri as to its length, and the quantity of wa- 
ter gathered by its numerous branches in Brazil; the 
Pilcomayo, which may be compared to the Ohio, but 
a. larger river, ai^d watering a country still more ex^ 
tensive and fertile; and although known for three 
hundred years, and its navigable branches flowing 
through the richest provinces of Peru, it was never 
ascertained, until a few years ago, whether it afforded 
a good navigation to the main stream. It is destined, 
at some future day, to be the channel of an immense 
inland trade. To the south of the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, the Colorada and Rio Negro will afford the 
means of transporting, by water, the products of the 
countries which lie along the eastern base of the 
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Andes, and whioh, at present, feel llie want of a maiv 
htt, fipom the expence of transportation by land to 
Btu»i08 A3rres. In the northern part of the viceroyalty; 
the great southern branches of the Amazon, seem 
designed by nature to open a communication to the 
greater part of Upper Peru with the rest of the world ; 
and a century hence, it will be worth disputing the 
passage down the great river at present closed by 
Portugal. 

In glancing at the map of this country, it will ap^ 
pear to be naturally divided into six diifer^it secticms : 
1. The part which lies on the east side of the Para^ 
guay ; S. That which lies opposite, on the west side of 
the same river ; 3. The track which stretches along the 
base of the Ck>rdill^us ; 4. The pampas of Buenos 
Ayres; 5. Patagonia; 6. The provinces of Uppw 
Peru. Under the Spanish government, the viceroy^ 
4lty was divided into eight intendencies, (a term, Vor 
which that of the province has been substituted sino# 
the revolution ;) but one of these, Paraguay, was si- 
tuated on the east side of the river ; on the west side, 
there were three, Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ajrres; 
but some of the districts on the east side of the 
river, were included within the jurisdiction of the 
latter; the rMiainder, Potosi, La Paz, Charcas, Co«- 
chabatnba, are the upper provinces of Peru.* Seve^ 
tal of the subordinate districts are now called ptOf» 
vinces, and are represented in the congress, accordii% 
to their population. There were also two audiemdas^ 
or courts of appeal, for the other intendencies, that of 



• The number of intendencies is variously stated ; some speak of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, or Puno, Moxos and Cbicquitos ; but in thtt 
GuiadeforasteroSf a kind of court calendar, these are only subordi- 
nate districts. 

B3 
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Charcas fol* the provinces of Peru and that of Buenos 
Ayres. Each of the intendencies had their train of 
officers ; civil, ecclesiastical, and piilitary. The eccle- 
siastical, however, did not follow the political divisions ; 
there was the archbishop of Charcas, and six bishops, 
or sui&agans. 

Before entering on the description of the first of 
thiese sections, I shall say something of the Paraguay 
river. It takes its source in the moxmtains of Matto 
Grosso ; a vast number of. streams flow from these 
towards the main channel, but entering the vast plains 
which stretch across the continent from the Cordil- 
leras of Peru and Chili, its current suddenly dimi- 
zushes. In latitude seventeen, there is found the cele- 
brated lake Xarayes; if it can be called a lake, 
which is nothing more than a periodical inundation 
of the adjacent country, similar to some of the Jakes 
west of the Mississipi;* but it is of extraordinary 
magnitude ; according to Azara, twenty-five leagues in 
^dth and one hundred in length. The heavy rains 
^hich fall from the month of November to February, 
in that quarter, fill the channel in such a manner as to 
overflow its. banks. According to the writer just men- 
ttoned, this great river, between sixteen and twenty- 
two degrees south, has not more than: a descent of one 
foot per mile. From this latitude, until : its junction 
with the Parana, the water is sufficiently confined by 
its banks; which are in some places tolerably high. 
Here is a singular instance of a river inundating the 
adjacent country near its head, and afterwards being 
confined within its channel. There are other smaller 



* In my " Views of Louisiana," I bave described the Catahoula 
iakt, which is precisely girailar. 
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lakes of this description, in the province of Paraguay ; 
and below the Parana there is a very extensive one, 
called Ybera, supposed to be formed by the >vater 
which escapes from this immense river. The great 
number of these overflown grounds, east and west of 
the main river, and of the numerous tributary streams, 
are thought to reduce the proportion of habitable sur- 
face far below that of Europe.* The Paraguay is 
navigable for sloops, from latitude sixteen, with- 
out the slightest interruption; its channel, although 
narrow, is deep. Its periodical rise begins about the 
middle of February, and subsides in July. The wa- 
ter at Assumption is clear and excellent. The Parana 
is the larger river, but its navigation is interrupted by 
cataracts and falls. A comparison has been dravm 
between the great falls of the Parana, those of the Ara- 
guay in Brazil, and of Niagara in North America ; from 
which, some idea may be formed of the magnitude of th« 
two first. 

Having already spoken of the Banda Oriental, I 
shall proceed to make a few observations on the pro- 
vince of Paraguay. It is bounded on the north by 
the dominions of Portugal, on the east by the Parana, 
and on the west by the river Paraguay ; and is , about 
400 miles in length by 200 in breadth. Excepting 
the Cordillera of Maracayu in the north, it is almost 
an unvaried level, but it is generally agreed that the soil 
is extremely fertile. Nearly one half on the east, along 



* The aocounts given by Azara, are contradicted by others in th« 
Semtnario, Mrhich giye a much less fayoarable character to th« 
country. From many interesting particulars respecting the natural 
configuration of this interesting country, I refer the reader to the 
author above mentioned, and to the Anolcctic Rcyiew for Noyem- 
ber, 181B. 

B3 
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the Parana, is stiU a desert^ iohabifed by Gaarany In* 
dians. Ob the south, on both sides of the river just 
ttientioned, are the far-famed missions, or as are they were 
formerly called, the redactions of the Jesuits. The great 
body of the civili^ised white and mixed population, scarce- 
ly extends a htmdred miles from Assumption, the capi- 
tal. The principal rivers are Xejuy on the north, which 
rises in the Cotdillera and Tebiquari, which flows from 
the plains near the Parana, and enters die Paraguay 
about a hundred miles above the mouth of that river. 
The climate of this country is delightful, its productions 
nearly similar to those of the interior provinces of 
-Brazil; abounding in particular in a vast variety of fine 
Woods. When its trakle was open^ tobacco, rice, cot^ 
ton, molasses, and sugar of a very superior quality, 
W6re exported. The non-intercourse which has been 
idopted for seven or eight years past, is one of the most 
tingular to be met with in the history of a wealthy and 
civilized people. Perhaps if any country in the world 
^an be entirely independent of another, it is Paraguay. 
Whether BUy intercourse is held with the Portuguese to- 
Ikrards the head of the river, is unknown ; but it is cer- 
tain that they will hold no intercourse with any of those 
below. No person is permitted to enter their territories ; 
I am acquainted vrith several individuals who endea^ 
▼oured to procure permission to visit Assumption, but 
^i^ifhout success. Little or nothing is known of the 
IftGCTanr^ices among them since the revolution ; they are 
supposed to go on quietly and peaceably under the 
government of their cabildo and the dictator Francia^ 
a lawyer, who has been at their head for the last 
five or six years. The poptilatlon has been 
Vfuriously estimated, from one hundred and fifty to 
three himdred thousand; including civilized Indians. 
Tlieir capital. Assumption, situated on the left baiak cf 
the river^ about twelve htoidred miles above Buenos 
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Ayres, contains about fifteen thousand souls ; one half of 
whom are touted whites, but the greater part of the por 
pulation of this country is mixed. A remarkable fact i^ 
stated with reject to this province, as well as some of 
the provinces of Peru, that after a few generations, the 
mixed race becomes fairer than the European Spaniards^ 
and much ^superior in point of personal beauty. There ig 
said to be very considerable wealth in Paraguay ; there 
are a number of large proprietors of estates, and it is not 
unlikely that the aristocracy, or great landholders, have 
unlimited sway over the tame and submissive Guarany, 
or the neighbouring half-civilized subdued Indians. A 
certain cast was given to the revolution by the equality 
of fortunes and conditions at Buenos Ayres, which could 
not be rushed at Assumption, and stiU less the liceiih 
tious life of the herdsmen of Banda Oriental. - 

After the discovery of the river La Plata, by Solis, 
in 1516, it was neglected until about ten years afterwards; 
when Sebastian Cabot entered the estuary, in cons^ 
quence of the mutinous state of those under his con^ 
mand. His orders from Charles V. by whom he 
was employed, were, to proceed to the South Seas, to 
discover the famed land of Ophir and Tharsis, and to 
load his ships there with gold and silver. Cabot ex- 
plored the country for a considerable distance up the 
Uruguay and Parana, and then ascended the Paraguay ; 
on his retuxp, he was attacked by a body of Indiana^ 
whom he defeated, and took from them a great quantity of 
gold and silver; generally supposed to have belonged to a 
Portuguese adventurer of the name of Garcias, who had 
been killed and robbed by the Indians. Deceived by 
this circumstance, Cabot was induced to change the name 
of the river as has been stated. He returned to Spain> 
where he not only triumphed over his enemies, but in 
virtue of his exaggerated accounts of the wealth of ttib 
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countries discovered by him^ came to be considered second 
only to Columbus as a discoverer. The minds of the 
Spaniards were inflamed to the highest pitch by his se- 
ductive descriptions, and as this happened shortly after 
the close of the wars in Italy, a great number of military 
adventurers, of the first families in Spain, eagerly sought 
an opportunity of emulating the fortunes of Cortez and 
Pizarro. Pedro Mendoza, cup-bearer to the emperor, 
was appointed to the command of an expedition, with 
many important prerogatives. Applications from per- 
sons desirous to engage were so numerous, that he was 
obliged to limit the number. The expedition consisted 
of fourteen ships, and upwards of twelve hundred men; 
a number of them of the first nobility of Spain.* To- 
wards the latter end of February, 1535, the fleet reached 
the island of St. Gabriel, at the mouth of the Parana. 

They next looked out for a suitable situation for a 
town, and fixed on the present site of the city of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Their establishment was so dreadfully har- 
rassed here by the neighbouring Indians, and suffered so 
much from famine, that they were at last compelled to 
abandon this place, in 1539, and remove to Assumption. 
They subdued the Payagua, Guarany, and Guiacuru 
Indians, who resided on the river. Many of the Spa- 
niards intermarried with the natives, and thus laid the 
foundation of a colony, from which many others took 
their rise in this country .f The government had been 



• ** No Spanish colony boasts of such illustrious names among its 
founders, and the posterity of many of them still subsist in Para- 
guay 5 especially in the capital . of that proTince." Wilcocke, 
p. 229. . 

t A remarkable circumstance in the history of tbe American seV 
ilements, has escaped the attention of most writers. The new colo- 
nists which took their rise, or were sent out from the old settlements. 
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entrusted to Ayolas, who had penetrated to Peru in pur- 
suit of discoveries^ and was killed by the Indians. In 
his absence^ Irala was left in command, until the arrival 
of Nunes de Vaca, in 1542, -as captain-^general of La 
Plata. The usual incidents of Indian wars fill up the 
first half century of the settlement; the illusions of gold 
and , silver mines having faded away, they indemnified 
themselves by enslaving the Indians ; at least, reducing 
them to a state of servitude in their encomiendas, where 
they were compelled to labour for the conquerors. The 
affairs of the colony were conducted by Nunes de Vaca, 
with wisdom and success; but, unfortunately, a dif- 
ference arose between him and Irala, who, it is said, 
was jealous of his superior merit. At this distance from 
Spain, intrigues and machinations might be carried on, 
which would be easily detected and speedily arrested in ' 
the vicinity of the throne. Nunes had greater popularity> 
but Irala had numerous partisans, who calculated on ad- 
vancing their own fortunes by his success. The rivalry 
of ambitious men had, generally, a tendency to elevate 
the colonists in these times to muchu greater importance 
than the inhabitants of Spain, where there was no such 
thing as looking for partis2Lns among the people. Irala 
procured Nimes de Vaca to be arrested and sent to Spain 
on feigned charges ; after which, he seized the reins of 
power. Although improperly raised to this station, by 
various turns of fortune, he was confirmed in his autho- 
rity, when, in reality, his conduct deserved punishment 
and disgrace. During a long absence, exploring the 



r 

ceased at once to look to Spain as the parent stock. Humboldt, ia 
speaking of the colonies, having forgot the parent state, makes an 
allowance for this circumstance. The immediate parents of the new 
settlements, were in AmeHca, the remote ancestr}' across the ocean. 
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upper part of the river and adjacent country, he was sup^ 
posed to have shared the fate of Ayola ; and, in conse- 
quence, two opposite factions declared themselves in 
Assumption, in favour of rival pretenders to the govern- 
ment ; the distance from the centre of power, rendering it 
utterly impossible to provide speedily the remedy for 
evils like these. The people elected Diego Ebreu, but 
on the unexpected return of Irala, he was compelled to 
fly with a few of his followers to the interior, where he 
wfts killed. Irala, at first, proved a merciless tyrant, 
and indulged his soldiery in the most licentious prac- 
tices; but what is somewhat singular, he afterwards, in 
a great measure, atoned for his misconduct and usurpa- 
tions, by a wise and useful administration, and died 
generally esteemed and respected. 

The encomiendas had been introduced into Paraguay 
by the conquerors, and if we examine strictly, it may be 
found, that the boasts of Azara, of the Spaniards having 
done more to preserve their Indians than other nations, 
may not be so well founded; they were reduced to servi- 
tude, and placed under the controul of masters, while the 
Indians in our country, were permitted to retain their hunt- 
ing life ; and, therefore, disappeared with the deer and 
buffalo. Perhaps they were possessed of a less haughty 
spirit, or had already been broken to subjection ; they 
certainly bore a much stronger resemblance to the bar*- 
barous nations of the old world, than to the North Ame- 
rican Indians. I doubt whether it would have been 
practicable to have subdued any of our Indian tribes by 
force, and then have compelled them to plant them- 
selves down around the conqueror in a state of servitude ! 
This was the mode in which the conquests of the Incas 
were effected, and we find in the history of Paraguay, 
fh&t about the year 1557^ forty thousand Indians were 
reduced in tiie province of Guayara^ near the Parana, 



./ 
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in the direction where the Jesuit missions were aftei^ 
wards established.^ Nicholas de Chaves, about the 
same time^ in what is called the country of the Ckiqui' 
t9», fouiided a town called Santa Cntz de la Sierra, and 
reduced sixty tiiousand Indians of the nation of the 
Moxos. In Tacmnan, it was found, as early as the 
year 1658, that eighty thousand Indians paid tribute to 
the king. From these facts, we may form some idea of 
the extent to which the system ef encomiendas must 
have been carried, even in these countrieji^, at an early 
period of the conquest. Their abuses, however,. Ttaoft 
gradually diminished by the termination of the estates, 
by the repeated orders of the Sponii^ Court (at first diih 
regarded), and, finally, by the gradual improvement in 
their condition, and intermixture with, the Spaniards^ 
But the first conquest was not always enough ; repeated 
attempts were matte by the Indians to regain their free*- 
dom in the neighbourhood of Assumption, and in the 
provinpe of Guayra, which served only to rivet their 
chains more efiectually, until they were finally incorpor 
rated and amalgamated with the conquerors, although 
forming an inferior and baser part of the composition.f 
The arrival of the Jesuits in this country, is an impor- 
tant era in its history. This took place in 1586. The 
first twenty or thirty years were taken up in desultory 
^xcnrsioiu among the unconquered nations, and in humiu* 
sizing those who had been reduced. They, at firsts 



* The city founded here was called Ciadad Real, and was one of 
those afterwards destroyed by the Paolistas ; who carried away the 
Adums into a mcnrtf etnel oi^tivity. 

. t 7Mr livmfo^rs rapidly diminished in the first period of the eoi^ 
'^es^ in totm^^^maud of ths oppressions practised by the conqnero^i^ 
sSMm^ iibi&al.UmtmJdsftB we^e parcelled out, in order that they mighl 
make the most of their labour. 
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gained the confidence of (he encomenderos^ as well as 
the affection of the Indians ; but gradually became ob- 
jects of hatred to the former, in consequence of their fre- 
quent interferences in favour of the latter.* The Je- 
suits perceiving that something of more importance 
might be accomplished, by having fixed and permanent 
establishments, obtained a special order, by which, they 
were permitted to bring the wild Indians from the woods, 
and collect them into villages ; provided no other means 
were resorted to but persecution. Hitherto, the sword 
had always attended the cross, and the conversion of the 
Indians was a mere pretext to reduce them to servitude. 
•As an encouragement to this experiment, they were ex- 
empted from the immediate control of the Spanish colo- 
nial authorities. The principal obstacles encoimtered in 
the first instance, were the hostility of the owners of 
encomiendas, and their partisans, and the attacks of the 
Paulistas, which commenced as soon as the missions be- 
came numerous and flourishing. The Indians^ them- 
selves, were with difficulty persuaded that the whole was 
not a contrivance of the fathers to collect them together, 
in order that they might be carried off into slavery. It is 
calculated that, in the course of two years, from 1630 to 
1631, upwards of sixty thousand were kidnapped by the 
Paulistas. The missions were removed to the west of 
the Uruguay and Parana, but greatly diminished, as many 
of the Indians conceived themselves more safe by dis- 
persing in small parties through the woods. In the year 
1639, the Jesuits obtained permission to procure fire- 



• <( 



The Jcsaits continued to plead, with unshaken constaney, the 
cause of the oppressed Indians; and thus clashing with the pride, 
prejudices, and interests of the Spaniards, they subjected themselyes 
to much obloquy, and, in some instinces, to ill-treatment.'^ Wilcocke» 
p. 281. 
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anns^ to enable their Indians to defend themselves from 
their merciless assailants. From this time^ they enjoyed 
tranquillity, and rapidly increased ; in 1742, the missions 
amounted to twenty- nine, containing each from one to 
five thousand souls. 

To trace the history of this singular republic, or to 
enteir into an examination of its merits, would greatly 
exceed the limits of these cursory remarks. Much has 
been sajid both in favour and against it; the charges 
usually brought against the Jesuits of Paraguay, appear 
to be unfounded ; their ambitious designs, and the de- 
fects of their system, are the only remaining topics of 
those, who think unfavourably of the policy adopted by 
them in America. Southey, in his history on Brazil, has 
examined the reasons on both sides with perfect impar- 
tiality, and he acquits the Jesuits of every charge, except 
that of their designedly retaining the Indians in a state 
of perpetual pupilage, instead of fitting them to engage 
in any intercourse with civilized nations. In this, how- 
ever, the Jesuits might be perfectly sincere ; and We 
ought not.to say with too much confidence, that they 
were wrong. They certainly succeeded in establishing; 
such a government as was imagined by theorists, but 
not supposed capable of being reduced to practice ; they 
were actuated by the same views of human nature with 
the Moravians, and other societies of that description. 
It is admitted on all hands, that a degree of innocence 
and relative happiness prevailed among the Jesuits' pro- 
selytes, far surpassing that of any other missions ; that 
this happiness did not continue, was not the fault of the 
Jesuits ; for it only ceased with their expulsion, and 
when the Indians became corrupted and rendered miser- 
able by intercourse with the Spaniards. When we take 
into view the original condition of these very Indians, 
their stupidity and their cannibalism, and compare them 
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to the state to which Aey were brought by the Jesuits, 
we caimot but regard their exertions with the highest 
t>raise. When we compare, also, the condition of those 
Indians said to he converted and civilized by the 
Spaniards, to those of the Jesuit missions, we have a 
more just criterion of their respective merits. Becanse 
the Jesuils have done much, it does not follow that they 
are to be condemed for not doing what some (me would 
imagine they had it in their power to accomplish. As to 
flieir projects of ambition of extending their power over 
tEte continent, this could only be in embryo, as it would 
require ages, perhaps centuries, before they could ven- 
ture to manifest such designs. At the time of their ex- 
pulsion, both the inhabitants of Paraguay and of Brazil, 
and perhaps of South America generally, manifested a 
deadly hostility towards them ; it might almost with as 
inuch propriety be said, that the society of the Harmo- 
nists, cherish the design of making themselves the sove- 
reigns of the United States. The power of the Jesuits 
was magnified both by themselves and the Spaniards, 
for very opposite, but very obvious reasons. The Je- 
suits had made other establishments of a similar nature^ 
one, especially, in Chiquitos ; but they were separated 
by such vast tracks of country as to be incapable of 
licting in concert, or affording mutual assistance and 
support. 

The hostility to the Jesuits was the real cause of the 
violent dissentions which prevailed in Assumption. 
The obstinate contest between the bishop Cardenas and 
the governor Henostrosa, by which the people were di- 
vided into factions and engaged in civil broils, is related 
at considerable length by the historians of this country, 
and bear a strong resemblance to some of the intestine 
feuds of flie petty states of Italy. These occurrences 
lure important to be considered in estimating the charac- 
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ter of the South Americans ; they exhibit an essential 
difference from any of the subordinate governments of 
the peninsuia. The revolt of Antequera> about the 
beginning of the test century, at Assumption, was of a 
much more serious and decisive nature than the ambi- 
tious designs of the Jesuits, whose enemy he was. It is 
not generally known, that revolutionary movements as 
early as the year 1717, (precisely similar to those which 
have recently taken place,) gave rise to a republican 
form of government at Assumption, and with its com- 
nmne, or junta, and defender; a form of government 
varying but little from that which now prevails, main- 
tained itself, in defiance, not only of the neighbouring 
provinces, but of the king of Spain himself.* In a 
bloody battle they defeated the royal forces, dragged the 
royal banner in the dust through the streets, and chaunted 
te deum for the victory. The incidents and the details 
of this revolution, are interesting and curious, and, I 
think, fiilly prove that the South Americans, in their 
struggles for independence, are to be considered in a 
light entirely different from European Spanish provinces. 
When the republic of Assumption wds finsdly put down, 
it was thought necessary to make severe examples, and. 



* << Mninpo was, or pretended to be, versed in the law, and witli 
a boldness that raised him to popolarity, and an eloquence suited to 
th« turbalence of the times, he promulgated the levelling doctrines of 
the present age, and asserted as a maxim which had never been con- 
tradicted, that the authority of the people, or of the commune, as he 
expressed himself, was paramount even to that of the king himself. 
The sovei«ignty of the people thus openly preached in the capital of a 
colony of one of the most despotic and btgotted courts of Europe, 
ilearfy a centeiy ago, is « phenomena in politics whidh^ it is believed, 
has escaped Hm researches of historians and phtioiophers.'' WUcoeke^ 
p. 335. 
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in some measure^ to subdue the spirit of the country. It 
is a remarkable fact, that revolutions of this nature, re- 
cur at distant intervals in the same countries, if they ever 
recur at all. The most decided revolutionary spirit is 
manifested in those parts of South America which have 
heretofore been the most tranquil. That this idea is not 
altogether fanciful, I might instance the case of Scot- 
land; which, from being the most restless, has become 
the most submissive of the British empire. Revolutions 
are like the appearance of comets — they must ^^ pass off 
to recruit their fires.*' Hence, perhaps, the barrenness of 
incident in the history of Paraguay since that period, and 
her timid, selfish, and narrow minded policy during the 
present revolution; while Buenos Ayres, which previ- 
ously had boasted of never having disobeyed the royal 
orders, and of her title of muy leal, (very faithful,) con- 
ferred pn her by the royal patent, is now the ))lazing re- 
volutioniary comet of the south. 

The country on the south, west of the Paraguay, may 
be reg^ded as a vast wilderness, from the very head of 
the river to the vicinity of Sta Fee, three hundred miles 
above Buenos Ayres. The country of the Chiquitos, 
j^re^ds from the right bank of the Paraguay, which se- 
parates it from the Portuguese possessions, towards the 
provinces of Upper Peru, and' extends down towards the 
Pilcomayo, opposite the proviuce of Paraguay. As this 
country is included in those of Upper Peru, I shall pass 
it by for the present.* The name of Chiquitos was for- 
merly given to the country as far south as Mendoza, on 



. • Some of the earlier adventurers penetrated tbrough Chiquitos to 
Peru, but bad to encounter p^eat difficulties both from tlie savages, 
and the nature- of the coimtry. It is owing to this that the Spaniards 
have never attempted to penetrate into Paraguay in this direction^, 
since the commencement of the revolution. 
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account of a nation of Indians^ whose different tribes 
were scattered along this space^ as the Guaranys were 
on the other side of the river. Below the Chiquxtos^ on 
each side of the . Pilcomayo, and opposite Paraguay, is 
the Gran Chaco, a wilderness inhabited only by Indians. 
This is supposed to be a fine country, and every way 
suited to the establishment of extensive settlements. In 
point of extent it may be compared to the states of Ohio, 
and Indiana, and equally fertile. The Jesuits attempted 
at a very early period to convert the Indians here, but 
without success ; . the Spanish settlements were also 
destroyed, since which the Indians have remained in un-t 
disturbed possession, and not unfrequently issue from 
their forests, to annoy the settlers of the neighbouring 
countries .on. the west, Terija, Jujuy, Salta, Tucuman, 
and even as low down as Cordova and Sta Fee, in cour 
sequence of which, a number of small military posts, or 
presidios, have to be kept up. The principal rivers are 
the Pilcomayo and Yermejo, which rise in the provinces 
of Peru* , The country, through which they flow, is pro- 
bably equal in every respect to that on the other side of 
the Paraguay* A citizen of Salta named Comejo, about 
the year 1790, descended the Yermejo a thousand miles 
to its month ; he found the:navigation good, and the ad- 
jacent country wooded and fertile. The plains which lio 
between this river and Pilcomayo, are called Llanos de 
ManjBO, a person of the name of Manso having perished 
here in an attempt to form a settlement. As these rivers 
commmiicate with the richest provinces of Peru, their 
navigation must at some future day, become of immense 
importance. Previous to the revolution, the produce of 
Tucuman had begun to be transported down the 
Vennejo. 

^ Tlie track of country south of the Vennejo, or as the 
river is here called. Rip Grande, is extremely flat, and 
Vol. II. e 
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for the g:reater part coiiq)osed of pampas, especially to- 
wards the river Dolce. This river, after a course of 
seven or eight hundred miles, is lost in a shallow lake, 
from the flatness of the country, not having sufficient 
descent to enable it to reach the main stream. It rises 
in Tucuman, and notwithstanding the circumstance be* 
fore stated, and the great defect of all these southern 
livers, in the dimunition of their waters in the dry sea- 
sons, I have no doubt considerable use might be made of 
it for the transportation of produce. 

Between the track of country of which I have just 
spoken, and the extensive pampas of Buenos Ayres, is 
the chain of settlements from Jujuy to the bay of La 
Plata, and which are situated on each side of the great 
road from the capital to the upper provinces. I must re- 
fer the i:eader to geographical works for a minute de- 
scription of these provinces, as it is my wish to avoid, 
as much as possible^ what is within the reach of most 
persons. The first settlements in this quarter, were 
anade by the conquerors of Peru, about the year 1549« 
The place fixed upon in the first instance, was Santiago 
del Estero, at present a decayed town ; four other cities 
were established in succession, Tuciunan, Cordova, Salta, 
aiid Jujuy. The Indians in this quarter,^ had been held 
in partial subjection to the Incas, and were therefore 
easily induced to submit. The jurisdiction was after- 
watds claimed by the governor of Chili, but in the 
y^ur 1561, Tucuman was annexed to the viceroyalty 
of Peru,, and subjected to die audiencia of Charcas. 
Xiike all new settlements in America, the territory of 
Tucuman was,, at firsts of vast extent ; and, from time to 
tiboie, diminished by subdivisions and Ihe erection of new 
provinces, as we lay off new states and counties. The 
«ity of Salta, was founded in the year 1582, and made 
I2i0 capital of an intendency by royal cedula^ in 1783* 
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The population of this town and immediate vicinity^ is 
estimated at twenty thousand sotds, and of the province, 
aboat sixty thousand. It was fonnerly the capital of 
the intendency ; of which, the present Tucuman was a 
subordinate district. Since the revolution, these two 
are distinct members of the confederacy. The popula- 
tion of both cities, is highly spoken of by Helms ; and 
during the present revolution, they have shewn great de- 
votion to the cause. The principal source of wealth of 
Salta, is its fine pastures ; where the mules from the pro- 
vinces of Cordova and Tucuman, are suffered to repose 
during the winter, ][)reviously to their being driven to 
Peru. The agriculture, at present, but little exceeds its^ 
own consumption ; but, tliere is no doubt, must increase 
very much, as soon as the navigation of the rivers ^all- 
be properly opened. The embarrassments in the tdid^ 
wifli Peru, have, of course, had a very injurious efiect 
upon the four cities whose chief wealth consisted in the 
transit trade from Buenos Ayres ; but this loss would be 
greatly counterbalanced by the necessary consequence of 
independence. These countries have the same products 
as the province of Paraguay, and possess a climate more 
agreeable and-mild. Both the neighbourhood of Salta 
and Jujuy, are said to possess valuable mines, which are 
tto^ worked. 

lite next city on the road to Buenos Ayres, is Tucu- 
man; of whose foundation I have already spoken. It itf 
described by Helms, to be ''a pleasant little town, sur-> 
rounded' by groves of citron, orange, fig, and pomegra- 
nate trees, situated on a branch of the river Dolce." Th0 
population of the town and province, is estimated at 
sixty thousand souls, and the inhabitants have shewn 
the same attachment to the cause of independence with 
those of Salta. The extent of the agricultural, or settied 
population, is circumscribed in the same manner as in 

C 2 
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the prOririces of which I have spoken. There are also' 
grazing farms like those of Buenos Ayres, but of much 
i^jnaller dimensions ; and the gauchps are far from being 
so savage and imsocial^ arising ft'om the circumstance 
of the population being much less scattered. I was 
shewn a very good map of Tucuman, by a member of 
the congress; and what I was most struck with^ was the 
number of small villages into which the inhabitants were 
distributed. Tucuman is well supplied with wood, and 
one of its principal branches of industry^ is the trans- 
portation of merchandise by waggons as far as Salta. 
It has some manufacture of leather^ which is carried to 
Buenos Ayres; but rather of sax inferior quality* 
• St. Jago del Estero, situated on the river Dolce, con-, 
tains> at present, about two thousand inhabitants, chiefly 
of the mixed race ; who have the character of indolence 
and laziness. The country in the neighborhood, is co- 
vered with thick woods, and is supposed to be some-, 
what unhealthy ; the produce is the same as that of Salta 
tod Tucuman, but the principal cause of its decay, is 
the removal of the seat of government to the latter, and 
the change in the channel of inland carrying trade. 
Since the revolution, it has been erected into an inde-; 
pendent province ; but disturbances have several times 
broken out, which required to be repressed by force. 
Towards th^ niountains of Rioja, there are extensive 
plains,. too deficient in water, however, to be well jsuited 
to pasturage. Cotton, indigo, cochineal, sugar, wheat, 
rice, and barley, will be among the articles of future ex- 
port. 

The last of these provinces, is Cordova. The town of 
Cordova is of some importance : it was founded in 1573 ; 
the population amounts to about six thousand, and that 
of the province to seventy-five thousand. Its territory 
CdCmsists more of open plains than the provinces just 
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mentioned ; the climate is extremely pleasant, and the 
soil produces cotton, com, and a great variety of fruits ; 
it has extensive pastures, and raises a great number of 
mules for the purpose of supplying Peru. The number 
of cattle and sheep raised in this province, exceeds that 
of any I have named; the inhabitants are generally 
more industrious than is usual in these countries ; they 
manufacture very considerable quantities of coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths ; with which they supply the 
upper provinces of Peru. Although situated inland, its 
produce might be transported to market by means of the 
river Tercero, which is navigable with very little inter- 
ruption. By means of this river, the rich productions 
of Cordova might be brought to Buenos Ayres, while, at 
present, they perish for want of a market, as it costs 
almost as much to transport them to Santa Fee by land, 
as they could be sold for. There is perhaps no country 
in the world whose natural advantages have been so 
much neglected as this ; if the same policy and spirit 
had prevailed here, as in the United States, these 
countries. Fettled for so many hundred years, would 
have been known by their products, in all the different 
markets of Europe. There are said to be some valuable 
copper-mines, but they have never yet been worked to any 
great extent. The seminaries of learning, which have long 
been established in Cordova, have given a more literary 
cast to the character of the inhabitants. Nearly all those 
who have embraced the learned professions, received 
the rudiments of their education at this place; hence, 
it has shed a friendly influence over the other provinces. 
The populationis more submissive, and less enthusiastic 
in the cause than in the provinces before mentioned, but 
at the same time, more industrious and peaceable. Some 
disturbances hive taken place in the city of Cordova, 
occasioned by persons of desperate fortunes and charac- 

C 3 
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ter, although not of a $erious nature, and not extensively 
patticipi^ted in by the people. The probability is, that 
the number of thc^se who take part in the subordinate 
movements of the revolution, is small. It is supposed 
there is a party here, friendly to the people of Santa 
Fee, but composed of the kind of people I have der 
0cribed. 

Each of these provinces is of course subdivided into 
subordinate districts, and in some instances, as in that 
of Catamarca, in the province of Salta, of considerable 
importance. The connection between Jujuy, Salta^ 
Tucuman, St. Jago del Estero, and Cordova, is very in- 
timate; they are, in fact, the links which form the chain 
of intercourse between Buenos Ayres and Upper Peru. 
Their population is less than that of Delaware, Maryland^ 
and New Jersey, during our revolutionary war.* They 
have heretofore furnished the chief supply of live stock, 
cattle, mules, and horses, to the mine countries, which, 
together with the carrying trade, enabled them to acquire 
considerable wealth ; but the principal fortunes are said 
to have been much diminished in the course of the re- 
volution. The old Spaniards in Tucuman and Cordova, 
who declined joining the cause, were compelled to pay 
liberally for their neutrality ; the monasteries were also 
heavily taxed, as the monks were in general Europeans » 
In case of the establishment of their independence, they 
will turn their attention towards the Indian nations on 
the east, and become masters of the Gran Chaco, where 
they will find room enough to form provinces, equal to 
several of our largest states. 

The track of country along the eastern base of the 



* In the third volume of the Semanario, there is a series of well 
vrritten essajs, on the geography and resources of these provinces* 
The J would be worth translating for some of our literlu'y journals* 
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Andes, from Mendoza to the province of Atacama, U 
a valley formed by a range of momitains, beginning near 
the Pmita de San Luis, and nmning nearly parallel to 
the Cordillera, at the distance of two hundred miles, and 
about eight hundred in length. It joins the Andes in lati* 
tnde twenty-one degrees south. This immense valley is 
nearly flat, and, excepting near the base of the moun- 
tains, resembles the pampas. There are several coosi- 
derable lakes in this valley, the largest of which, is that 
of Guanacache, in the neighbourhood of Mendoza.^ It 
is separated from Chili, on one side by the Andes, and 
from Cordova and Tucuman on the other, by the range 
of mountains before mentioned. The distance of these 
provinces from market, will always be a great drawback, 
on their advancement in population. The country im- 
mediately at the base of the Cordillera, is said in gene- 
ral, to bear some resemblance to Chili, though inferior 
in point of climate. It was only added to the viceroy- 
alty about the same time with the upper provinces of 
Peru. Mendoza, the capital of Cuyo, is said to be a 
considerable town, and surrounded by a well cultivated 
country. It has extensive meadows, watered by nume- 
rous artificial canals, like those of Chili. The grapes 
of this province are exceedingly fine; the raisins 
brought from Mendoza, are equal to any imported into 
the United States from Europe. Their principal export 
are wine and brandy, and the most lucrative employment 
is the canning trade from Buenos Ayres to Chili. Goods 
are brought to Mendoza in carts, or waggons, and then 
transported across the mountains on mules. The popu- 
lation of Cuyo amounts to seventy-five thousand, and 



* The lake ofTiticaca is sitaated very much in the same itiatincr 
between the Andes And a chain of mountains in Upper Peru. 
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bears a high character for industry and sobriety; non^ 
has been more uniformly devoted to the patriot cause. 
There are said to be several valuable mines in this 
country, but not extensively worked. Four hundred 
iniles to the north, is the town and province of Rioja, 
formerly under the government of Tucuman, at present 
one of the provinces represented in the congress, as well 
as Cuyo, San Luis and San Juan.^ 

There are various passages across the Andes, all ex- 
tremely difficult except one to the south, into the pro- 
vince of Valdivia. This passage has been disused for 
many years, on account of the hostility of the Indians, 
but under a vigorous government, it would not be difficult 
to re-establish it.f There is another pass several hundred 
iniles to the south of Mendoza, in the nation of the 
Fuelches, and leads across into a populous country at 
los Angeles on the head of the Biobio, and which commu- 
nicates directly with Talcaguano, the best port of Chili. 
The passage across to Valdivia is still better ; it is said 
that it can be effected by carts, but tlie distance to the 
south is too great, and the Indian nations who reside 
along the Cordillera, as has been stated, are said to be 
hostile. 

In giving this hasty sketch of the countries on both 
sides of the Paraguay river, of the connecting provinces 
between Buenos Ayres and Upper Peru, and of the pro- 
vince of Cuyo, along the base of the Andes, now divided 



• On what principle the new provinces were estahlished I am not 
able to say, aoless it be on account of their having a cabildos. 

t The different passes across the Cordillera, from lat. S7, S. to 
40, that is, from Copiapo to Valdivia, are first that ofCopiapo to 
Kiojo, of Coquimbo, Combarbala, Aconcagua, Dehesa de Santiago, 
Maipo, Currico, Boquctas dc IVIaiilc; Antuco, Villarica, &.c. 
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into several provinces under the new government, I have 
purposely avoided a variety of particulars to be found in 
geographical works. With respect to the boundaries, I 
have been silent, because in truth, they nevet had 
any even under the royal government, as it sufficed 
in most instances to name the capital or chief town, 
to know its dependencies, and when they were often 
separated by desarts of hundreds of miles.* Some 
inconvenience was no doubi experienced, notwithstand- 
ing, from the want of fixed boundaries, and one of the 
subjects specified for the deliberations of the congress 
of Tucuman, was the establishment of limits between 
the diflFerent provinces ; a work of too great magnitude 
to be executed except in time of 'peace. It might per- 
haps have been worth the trouble, to make some estimate 
of the proportion in which the different provinces have 
suffered, as well as Buenos Ayres, in the hope of better- 
ing their situation. If the great source of wealth of that 



' * The folly of amusiDg one's self with drawing fanciful lines across 
the map, and connting the square acres of each province, may be. 
seen by the following extract V Our territory is almost unknownt we 
have done little more than opened three roads or commuuicationSy 
and a few minor ramifications of them ; the first are those of Para- 
guay, Chili, and Lima, through Peru, the others are Cataniarca, 
Sla Cruz, Moxos, and others of less importance. Of what exists 
on the other side of those, we possess but very imperfect accounts. 
This Ignorance is the cause of the slow progress of population, 
and the languor of rural establishments, and of the inactivity of com- 
merce. AVe are even ignorant of the limits of the viceroyalty ; those 
of the provinces are in the like condition ; jurisdictions are often con- 
founded 5 as long as we are ignorant of these particulars, we must 
unavoidably err in our calculations and conjectures."— Sfcmrtnario, 
1 vol. p. 111. The descriptions of Azara, written long before these 
Tolomes, are certainly too general. I am satisfied that this vast conn* 
try is yet very imperfectly known. 
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city, has been nearly closed by the state of the uppet 
provinces of Peru, those also possessing the inland car- 
rying trade have suffered as the necessary consequence ; 
and in addition, the trade in stock to Peru has been 
temporarily diminished. The revolution has brought 
some advantages in the increased price of articles of 
produce, of the remotest districts, which before were 
worth little or nothing ; while European merchandise 
has fallen every where. The province of Buenos 
Ajrres] has probably suffered least, from it favourable 
situation, its vicinity to a market ; but the city, as a 
commercial place, has experienced very severe trials. 
Since the Banda Oriental has been in the possession of 
the Portuguese, Buenos Ayres is the only sea port of the 
patriots in the bay of La Plata* Something has been 
said with respect to the town of Santa Fee, three him- 
dred miles up the river, as a commercial rival. It is at 
present but a small town without commercial capital, 
and too high up the river for sea vessels to ascend with 
facility, and has no peculiar advantages over other places 
lower down, where towns might be established, particu- 
larly Rosario, at the mouth of the Tercero. I notice it 
at present, merely to refate the charge of a monopolizing 
spirit alleged against Buenos Ayres, which in reality oc- 
cupies a position on the river, similar to that of New 
Orleans, on the Mississippi, while that of Santa Fee is 
not unlike Natches. It would be proper also to remark, 
that the provinces represented in the congress, do not 
in every instance, send the number of representatives 
to which they are entitled, according to their quota of 
one for every fifteen thousand ; which arises from their 
unwillingness to bear the expences of the full number, as 
every province pays its own representatives. It is also 
proper to state, that in the trade carried on across the 
Andes of Chili, the two governments have mutually 
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agreed to exact no duties^ by wbich^ it is said that of 
Buenos A3rres, is th^ gainer; and this circumstance^ 
which woiild otherwise have been taken for proof of 
their being on the most friendly terms, has been laid 
hold of by narrow minds, incapaple of any but partial 
and party views, to prove the charge of a monopolizing 
spirit in Buenos Ayres. That such a spirit does exisf 
I have no doi^bt, but it is the same that prevails in all 
dties and in all countries. 

I shall now proceed to speak of the celebrated pam- 
pas of Buenos Ayres, one of the most extensive tracks 
of the kind perhaps in the world. It is a trapezium, or 
irregular figure, of about two hundred thousand square 
miles ; bounded on the ea$t by the south Atlantic and th^ 
river La Plata, by the river Tercero and the frontiers of 
Cordova on the north, on the west by the mountains of 
Cordova and the frontiers of San Luis, and on the south 
by the Colorado. The longest line is from Cape St. An- 
tonio to San Luis, about nine hundred miles ; from the 
mouth of the Tercera to that of the Colorado, the dis- 
tance is about six hundred miles. I have merely traced 
the great body of the pampas, for it is to be observed, 
that a great proportion of the territories of Santa Fee and 
Cordova, consist of plains or pampas, possessing many 
of the characteristics of this track: the 3ame thing 
may be said of the track between the Andes and the 
chain of mountains I have before described, with thi^ 
difierence, that there is a zone running north and south, 
and extending even to Peru, called the Travesia, and, 
on an average, a hundred miles in width, which is even 
worse than the sandy deserts of Atacama, on the Pa- 
cific. The whole of the track 1 have described, may 
be regarded as a level plain, for there is no where an 
elevation exceeding five hundred feet, but of a soil 
astonishingly fertile* The great defect is the want of 
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water and ronning streams, and what water ther^ 
is, invariably brackish;' cisterns, however, might be 

• 

constmcted, and in the season of rains, a sufficient 
quantity could be well collected for ordinary use, and 
even for the supply of cattle, at such times as the 
water in the plains entirely fail.* The Salado, which 
rises hear the centre of the pampas, and said to be, 
at times, connected with the Rio Quinto, divides these 
plains into two unequal parts ; that to the north, which 
is the least, is not so deficient in water, as it is tra- 
versed by several smaller streams that fall into La 
Plata. On the borders of the Salado, there are some 
elevated grounds, but this river receives no navigable 
istreams, and affords, itself, but little navigation; al- 
though, after the heavy rains which fall in these plains, 
it might be considered a large river. The plains on 
the south side, extending to the Colorado, are not so 
well k^own, but are ascertained to be without water, 
excepting the salt lakes or ponds, which are eva- 
porated in the season of drought, leaving immense 
quantities of salt encnisted on the surface, similar to 
the salines of the Arkansas. Several hundred carts 
are often employed in transporting salt from these 
places ; it is an article of some importance in the trade 
6f Buenos Ayres. The pampas Indians, formerly the 
terror of the settlements, but at present perfectly harm- 
less, inhabit the pampas, and carry on a small traffic 
vnth the whites. 

These unsheltered plains, are, at times, parched with 
excessive heat, and at others, drenched with heavy 



* In some parts of Loaisiana, cistern water alone is used by the 
inhabitants. The Red River and the Arkansas, at times, are both 
|)rackisli. The plains of the Ark^sas, the salt prairies, are simi- 
lar to those of the pampas^ but on a smaller scale. 
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rains. Excepting a few willows along the water 
courses^, or peach orchards that have been planted, 
and an occasional umbu, they are entirely bare of 
wood. They are clothed, however, with a most lux- 
uriant herbage. It has been thought by the ignorant, 
and those wanting enterprise, that forests cannot be 
cultivated in this country; either because the winds, 
or pamperos, are so powerful as to tear them up by 
the roots, or because some one has fancied that the 
soil is incumbent on a rock so near the surface, as to 
prevent the roots from penetrating ; but actual expe- 
riments are the best refutation of these absurd the-^ 
ories. In a well-written paper m the Seminario, the 
affirmative is saisfactorily proved, and several im- 
portant experiments are cited ; particularly that of D. 
Juan Augustin Videla, near Magdalena; the first per- 
son in the country who thought of planting trees, 
and who had completely succeeded. Peach trees, wil-. 
lows, poplars, fruit trees of every kind, and the umhu, 
a large and beautiful tree, are planted with success 
every where; and there is no reason why the locust,, 
pride of China, and others of a similar kind, should 
not succeed, evpn if the oak,, hickory, and walnut, can- 
not. Both Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Bonpland, were de- 
cidedly of opinion that trees could be planted with 
i^uccess.* Nothing but the want of national spirit. 



'"* The following is an extract of a letter from Dr. Baldwin, in an- 
sfwer to one on this subject: — ** With respect to the pampas, or exten- 
sive naked plains, which stretch off in every direction from Buenos 
Ayres, and which, it has been supposed by many, will not admit of 
beiai^ timbered, I have only to remark, that this opinion does not 
appear to be well founded. As &r as experiments have been fairly 
made, they have been successful, and the olive, the Lombardy 
poplar, and the pride of India (Mehia Azedarach,) already flourish 
there. I am happy further to state, that Mr. JQonpland, a naturalist 
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inseparable from colonies^ has hitherto prevented these 
improvements from being carried on extensively. The 
chan^fe produced by the cultivation of forests^ or eten 
of orchards of smaller trees, is immense ; these fertUe 
plains might be made to suj^port a population equal 
to any country of the same extent, in the world ; and v 
instead of being, as they are at present, only occupied 
by immense herds of homed cattle^ droves of wild 
horses^ vast numbers of wild dogs, deer, ostrich, hares, 
armadillas, and a variety of other animals, would 
be filled with towns and villages, supported by agri- 
culturie. If in the hands of our countrymen, I enter- 
tain no doubt that this would be effected ; thai it should 
not have been the case heretofore, is not at all sur- 
prising, when the inhabitants of the country had na 
certainty of being able to dispose of their surplus pro- 
duce. Exact siureys and good maps will be the first 
tiling to be executed, .when the Americans, shall have 
finotdy fixed theit independence; and from its extent 
of territory and capacity, I sincerely believe, that 
the province of Buenos Ayres aloiie, in the course 
of half a century. Would become a very considerable 
nation. We have yet only seen these ^people in a war 
for their existence ; it is tiierefore, {Premature to form 
an opinion of them. The welcome reception of strangers 
will, in time, free them from a thousand difficulties under 
which they labour at present ; it is idle to talk of their 
not being able to settle down in a sober and rational 



Md philosopher of Ihe highest repute, agrees with me in opinion, 
in relation to the cultiTation of forest trees upon those plains. With 
respect to the quality of the soil, as &r as I have had an c^portnnity 
of obsenring, it is a*deep and ridi allatial, and by no means inter- 
ropted, (as yoo have suggested,) by any stratum of mi&nKwf c% if 
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goTemment^ suited to their sitoations and exigencies, 
although it m&y not be exactly like ours. 

Before I proceed to speak of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayrea, I shall make some observations on Pata- 
gonia. This vast track of country, the greater part 
of which resembles the climate of our own, was de- 
pendant on the viceroyalty ; and is properly to be con- 
sidered a part of it. For two hundred years after the 
establishment of the frontier by Garray, who rebuilt 
the city, the line remained nearly stationary; but since 
the revolution, has been extended upwards of a hun- 
dred miles. The Seminario, as early as 1802, recom- 
mended the extension (as far as the Rio Negro ; which 
could be defended with more ease than even the pre- 
sent line, by seizing and fortifying the passes through 
which the southern Indians make their way into the 
pampas, for the purpose of stealing cattle. The 
writer states the number of Indians to the southward> 
to be much less than is generally supposed ; and that 
jsince tho treaty of 1784, the settlements have been 
but little disturbed by them. This frontier would in^ 
elude a lar^ track of country between the Colorado 
and the Rio Negro ; which is but little known, but is 
probably, ui some degree, free from the defects of the 
naked pampas. Beyond the last mentioned river, the 
country is entirly unknown ; but it appears to be the 
opinion of those who are best informed, that it by no 
means deserves the character usually bestowed upon 
it It may be both well supplied with water and 
wood, and its climate has been defended by Molina, 
with learning and ingenuity, from the common impu^ 
tation; he satisfactorily proves, that the fact related 
by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, does not war- 
rant the inference usually drawn from it, although 
as a phcenomenon, it is not easily accounted for It 
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TTOtild certainly be very extraordinary that so sudden 
a change should take place in the climate, from the 
fortieth degree of south latitude, (which is well known 
to agree with thirty-five of North America,) to the. 
fifty-fifth, as to be as cold as Norway. It is probable, 
that where the continent suddenly narrows, and in the 
neighbourhood of very high mountains, the country may 
be, subject to occasional snow storms at all seasons, 
without extending a very considerable distance to the 
north. ; 

. I have already said something of the province of Bue- 
nos Ayres. Previous to the revolution, the city, beside 
being the capital of the new viceroyalty,, was the seat 
of govenunent of an inteudency, of which Monte Video, 
Santa Fee, Corrientes, &c. were subordinate districts;, 
but it is now, as the reader will have perceived, con- 
fined to the immediate jurisdiction ef its own cabildo, 
The population is variously estimated, from one hun- 
dred and five to on&. hundred and twenty thousand sh»u1s; 
of i/th$W9 about one half reside in the city*. Itcon- 
tribtited formerly, as well, as Santa Fee and Cordova, 
to supply- the upper provinces with, mules, , but has 
b0en so^what more agricultural ; and the inhabitants 
of the country in the neighbourhood, are, probably, 
better informed than those of the interior, from their, 
greater opportunities. There are many small land 
bold^s and cultivators, rents are hardly known, and 
the produce of their fields has generally . increased in 
value. Tfeey are greatly devoted to the cause of in- 
dependence, and no people seemed to me more nar 
tional. Industry is increasing with the introduction of 
a variety of artificial wants, and the desire of imitat- 
ing those who are settled among them. A serious evil 
is, however, complained of in the want of inclosures, 
jand the consequent exposure of their crops to be de- 
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stroyed by the cattle. The'raising of stock has hitherto 
occupied their chief attention^ to the neglect of culture. 
Nothing can surpass the fertility of the soil, and there 
is no kind of doubt but that cotton and sugar can be 
cultivated here, as well as on the banks ot] the Missis- 
sippi; these would at once, be sources of great agri- 
cultural wealth. Some emigration has already taken 
place to this country from Europe ; every encourage- 
ment is held out ; the sober, industrious German, espe- 
cially, would do well here. 

The town of Santa Fee is, in many respects, fa- 
vourably situated for trade, but it is too high up to be 
the emporium of the countries situated on the river, 
and its branches ; the trade of the Parana, is carried on 
by the means of small sloops; but the difficulty of 
ascending the river, is much less than is experienced 
in the Mississippi. The principal trade at present, is 
in the herb of Paraguay; which is brought to this 
place in order to be transported to the interior, on ac- 
count of merchants in Buenos Ayres. The products 
also of Cordova, and some of the interior districts, are 
brought here and carried down to Buenos Ajrres, to 
be exported. Its situation is somewhat remarkable; 

• 

between two rivers that fall into the Parana; and, 
besides, fortified by art. The troops of thp congress, 
although in possession of the adjacent country, and 
the whole of the district, as well as the village on the 
opposite side of the river, have not been able to take 
possession of the ^own.* The real cause of dissen- 
tion between this city and the others, is stated by 
l^unes, to be a desire of independence from the colo- 



• By the recent treaty, the troops of the United Provincei are in 
l^t withdrawn. 

• Vo!L.'if; ' D 
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kiial government^ to which it was subject^ as well as 
from ^e king of Spain; a kind oi anarchy mucli 
dt'eaded^ tod which has done more than any thing 
else to retard the revolution. The same reasoning 
which justified independence from the king of Spain, 
was made use of by the local demagogues to produce 
h dissolution of every tie. What would be the efifect^ 
we inay readily conceive, by supposing every county, 
loWn, or village, to have set up for itself in our country, 
during our struggle for independence. To satisfy by 
reasoning, that such a course was wrong, was not 
<easy, when in opposition to what was so flattering to 
their pride. Here is the great obstacle the patriots 
have uniformly encountered, and must continue to en- 
counter; and which arises, not from the character ot 
the people, or the want of disposition to join in the 
cause, but from the nature of the colonial system, tt 
Spain could have foreseen the effect of these little in- 
depende'nt sovereignties, she would have augmented 
thein, for they have been of more service to her thaii 
^11 her armies : if she ever conquers America, it must 
be by ]piece-meal, Iby breaking up and dividing the 
vicerbyalties, intendencies, and the subordinate dis- 
tricts. 

if(>r nearly two hundred miles before ^e iParana 
enters the bay, or river La Plata, it is separated into 
several channels, forming la!rge islands, which are 
covered with wood, and said to be oversown in the sea- 
son of the floods ; but excepting on some of the loW 
gtounds, the banks of the river are above their reach, 
"fhe entrance of the Uruguay is more spacious, and was 
mistaken by SoHs for the msdn river. From the 
city to the mouth of the southern entrance, which is, 
properly, the Parana, the ground is tolerably i^gli» 
The villages of San Isidfo, and Las Conchas, ar» a 
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good deal resorted to during (iie summer season. At 
4ihe latter place^ there is a tolerable harbour for the 
smaller vessels employed in the trade of the river; 
Ihese^ and the ox carts^ are, at present^ the means by 
which the internal trade is carried on. It is observed 
by Azara^ that the south-west side of the river is much 
safer dming the pamperos than the other ; vessels hav- 
etg some shelter from the land, and not so much in 
danger of being driven on shore ; he mentions an in- 
stance of a Spanish frigate which rode out the storms 
^during nine successive years ; with good ground tack- 
ling, there is but Kttle danger. While I was at Buenos 
Ayres, some of liie smaller craft were blown ashore 
liy the south-east winds ; but they may be placed in 
perfect safety on the Riachuelo ; a small stream just 
"below the town. They are quite as safe as the 
fiver craft at New Orleans, ^ut they have by no 
means the same convenience in lading and unladii^y^, 
<m accounl of the ^aHowness of the water in front of 
the town. 

The southern coast has been very little explored; 
€iere is stiO kept tip a small establishment in Patago- 
tda, where criminals are sometimes sent ; and whither, 
during ike early part of the revolution, some of those 
who happened to fall under the popular displeasure, 
irere banished. .1 tun not acquainted with its exact po^ 
lotion. The country of the Tuyus, forms a very im- 
))oitant exception i to Hie general description of the 
pampas donth of Buenos Ayres. On the other side 
t>f ike Salado, there is a range of hills, which when 
t^ompared to fbe dead level around them, have been 
-eidled moTuAains ; it tuns towards the Andes, and by 
Mme^ is "flionglit to be one of its spurs, although it 
tnibsides towards the centre of the pampas ; per- 
liaps iC tt&g^ ^ tracicd to the mountains of Cor- 

D2 
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dova. The valleys are watered by numerous brooks, 
and there is some wood ; there is a resemblance in 
this country to that of Monte Video ; it is said to be 
highly susceptible of improvement. The climate cannot 
be surpassed. 

Buenos Ayres, from its local advantages, which are 
similar to those of New Orleans, (with the exception 
of its harbour^) near the mouth of a vast river, which, 
with its branches, traverses a country capable of sup^ 
porting fifty millions of souls, must become, some day 
or other, a great city. There is no other town in 
South America, whose position is in any way to be 
compared with it. Besides its advantages as a great 
emporium for the interior provinces, it is favourably 
situated for a trade with Brazils, the West Indies, 
Europe, the Cape of Good Hope, and Asia. The asser- 
tion of M. Dupradt, that neither Tyre, nor Carthage^ 
nor Rome, had higher destines than this city, is not 
exaggerated. This place, for nearly two hundred 
years from its foundation, being completely denied its 
natural advantages, by the wretched policy of Spain, 
and harrassed by the incursions of the pampas Indians, 
continued to be of little importance. In fact, its growth 
can be dated little further back than forty years, when 
these provinces, with the addition of those in Upper 
,Peru, were erected into a viceroyalty, of which it be- 
came the capital, and the commercial restrictions, im- 
posed by Spain, were slackened in many important par- 
ticulars. From that time, Buenos Ayres becoming the 
deposit of the valuable products of Peru, of Paraguay^ 
and, also, the seat of an important branch of the East 
India trade, increased in population and in wealth with 
unexampled rapidity ; but within the last ten years, its 
advantages have been incalculably diminished ; having 
)jteen compelled to .support a bloody and expensive war 
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for its existence ; it has had nothing but its present free 
and unshackled trade with all the world, to counter- 
balance the privation of those advantages, to which it 
owed its rise. With Paraguay and the provinces of Peru, 
an intercourse and trade can scarcely be said to exist; 
and with Chili, for some years, there was none at all. 
Under these circumstances, it was not to be expected 
that Buenos Ayres should do any thing more than re- 
main stationary. It does not appear as prosperous and 
flourishing as Rio ; but I observed no striking marks of 
decay; on the contrary, the town is full of people, 
though not overflowing, and business appears to be brisk* 
When we consider the efforts and sacrifices which the 
city has made, it is only surprising that it should not 
wear more the appeardnce of exhaustion. I am informed, 
that within a few years past, its population has even in- 
creased. 

The history of Buenos Ayres from its second establish- 
ment in 1680, contains very littte worth recording, ex- 
cepting its wars with the Indians, and the local disputes 
between the bishops and the clergy on one side, and on 
the other the governors and others entrusted with the 
civil government, unavoidably arising from the unfor- 
tunate mixture of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The 
former were accustomed, from the first, to participate 
in the measures adopted for the welfare of the colony, 
while they exerted a powerful influence over the minds 
of a superstitious people, by their power to excommuni- 
cate offenders of the church. In these squabbles, which 
were experienced more or less in all the colonies, the peo- 
ple were frequently enlisted. Buenos Ayres was erected 
into a bishoprick in 1620, but increased very slowly until 
raised to the dignity of a viceroyalty, in the year 1776, 
with an audiencia, composed of five auditois and two 
commissioners, from this period, its growth was ex- 

D 3 
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tremely rajiid ; and when takem by the British, ite po^ 
puladon was estimated at sixty thousand souls. 

The emancipation of the Spanish colonies, is said to 
have been a fayourite idea of the celebrated WiHiaiu 
Pitt. He had frequent conferences, we are told, with 
the Jesuit Viscardi Gusman, a native of Peru, and an 
enthusiast in the cause of South American liberty ; am) 
by whom an eloquent appeal was afterwards published. 
This document may be seen in the appendix to the 
second volume of Walton on the Colonies,* and is said 



* In a collection of documents on the subject of the South Ame- 
rican emancipation) published in 1810, with i^otes and an introdtic- 
fion, by J. M. Ahtepara, anatiTC of Guayaquil, it is stated* t?iat there' 
was an understamiin^ oh the subject, about the year 1798^ between 
Qur government and that of Great Britain. The same tbieg is me*- 
tioned in Brown*s American Register. The conquest of Mexico was 
to have been, effected conjointly ; and the twelve regiments raised by 
U5» at that period, were destined for this service. Nothing but our 
subsequent settlement of differences with France and Spain, it is 
said, arrested the enterprise. The greater part of fh^iie documents 
f»e collected in Walton's address to the Princo Regenl- Tiie ft>I^ 
lowing letter of Alexander Hamilton to Miranda, may l*e a cvriosity 
to most readers. 

Letter from General HamiU&n to General Miranda. 

New-York, Aogiist d^, 1798. 

Sir,— I hate hitely received, by dnpiicateii, your lettef of the 

6th of April, with a postcrlpt of the 9th of Jvne. The gentlemaa 

you mention in it, has not mad« his appearance to me, nox do I 

know of his arrival in this country ; so that I can only divine the ob- 

ject from the hints in your letter. 

The sentiments I entertain with regard to that object, Itave been 
long since in your knowledge ; but I could personolly have no partici- 
pation in it, unless patronised by the gevernment of this countiy. It 
was my wish that matters bad been ripened ibr a co-operation in the 
course of this fail, on the pait of this country ; but this can now 
scarce be the case. The winter, however, may mature the project. 



tp (i^ye beej^ addressed to Mr. KJUlg;>o^rmi^^ter^tile^^ sU; 
H^ court of Lojoidon, and who^ in the senate of t]^ United 
l^t^^j I)a£f on seve];al o^asioiv^, avowed bis sentiments 
ija^terms honpural^e to the patriot ajad the statesmai}. 
T^e p^QQlao^bation of General Picton^ is said to l^aya 
been fipni^Ued by Lord MelyiU^, and it expressly declared 
that it ¥[as inteaded vi^erely to enable them ^ m^intai^ 
tliei^ copiiOiercial independence^ ^^ without any ^esive qa 
tbe part of the I^ing of Bnglaad to acquire auy right of 
i^vereiguty oyer thein> or to interfere with their civil, 
political^ or religious rigbts." The orders given to Sir 
^ome Fophi^n, w^re of d^ very different kind ; conquest 
was tbe object here ; and having gai^ed^ a foot-hold, to 
prevail on such parts, as they cpuld not hope to subdue, 
tp throw o£f their allegiance to the Spanish yoke, and, 
under the guardianship of the invaders, set up govern- 
ments of their own. But in the mean time, Generals; 
Whitlqck and Crawford, were to make themselves 
piasters of Buenos 4^yr^^ on the one side of the oonti- 
i)^, and of V^paraiso on the other ; after wh^ph, to 



and an effectual co-operation by the United States inay take piace. 
In this case I shall be happy, in my o^cial station, tp be an instru- 
ment of so good a work. 

The plan» in my opinion, ought to be a fleet of Great Britain, an 
army of the United States-»a government for the liberated territories 
agreeable to both the co-operators, about which th^r§ will be probably 
IIP (4i^idty« Tq arrange ihp pl^di « competent authority frqm Qr^i^^ 
Britaia to jiom^ person her^, is the best eixp^ent Your presence^ 
here willy in this case, be extreip^ely essential. 

We are raising an army of about 13,(D!pO men. General Wash^ns^- 
ton has resumed his station at the head of our armies : I am ap 
pointed second in command. 

With esteem and regard I remain, dear sir. 
Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) A, Hamilton, 
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establish military posts across, and endeavour to become 
masters of Peru. The powerful expedition under these 
generals, failed entirely, on account of the intention to 
make a conquest instead of offering their assistance &s 
auxiliaries. The following extract from General Whit- 
lock's defence, contains an interesting picture of the 
state of the country at that time. On perusing it atten- 
tively, the reader may form a tolerable idea of the pre- 
Tailing sentiments of the people at this day, with the 
difference which may be supposed to have been produced 
by self-government, for nearly ten years. 
' " It was known that the people were divided into 
factions, and that various causes had rendered a large 
proportion of the inhabitants ripe for revolt ; and great 
numbers were anxiously looking to a separation from 
the mother country, as the only means of availing 
themselves of the natural advantages of their local situa- 
tion. It was, therefore, naturally concluded, that people 
who feel themselves oppressed rather than protected, as 
excluded by restrictions founded upon a narrow and 
selfish policy from many commercial advantages, would 
gladly change their government ; and if it were once 
established in a military post in the country, the above 
causes would make it easy to open an extensive inter- 
course with the inhabitants, and new channels for trade 
and commerce. 

'^ It was supposed, that the character of this country* 
for liberality and good conduct towards those who come 
under our dominion, ensured us the good wishes of the 
greater part, and the co-operatiou of a large proportion, 
at least, of the community. The public hopes and ex- 
pectations were raised to the highest jpitch, and no sus-r 
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picion existed that it was possible for the greatest part 
of the population of South America^ to entertain any 
other than a just feeling of attachment to our govern- 
ment ; still less, that it was possible that such a rooted 
antipathy could exist against us, as to justify the asser- 
tions, (the truth of which has been proved to demonstra- 
tion,) that we had not, when I arrived in South America, 
among the inhabitants, one single friend in the whole 
country. WTiether the opinion of the illustrious states- 
man,* now no more, who had so frequently turned his 
thoughts towards South 'America, had led him to con- 
template the propriety of establishing military posts 
there, or the co-operating only with those who would 
gladly have followed the example of North America, 
and availed themselves of our assistance in establishing 
their independence, I have no means of knowing ; but 
experience has shown, that any other course of proceed- 
ing than that last mentioned, even if most successful, 
and almost in proportion to success, must have had the 
effect of placing us at a greater distance than even, from 
our ultimate objects, those of friendly intercourse and 
trade with the country. 

'^ It is supposed in my instructions, that after effect- 
ing my first object, I might safely part with a propor- 
tion of, the force under my command, and retain only 
about eight thousand ; which, it was supposed, must, 
in any case, in addition to such troops as I might raise 
in the country, be amply sufficient to conquer and keep 
possession of the country ; for such had been the misre- 
presentations to government upon this subject, that it 
was supposed that a considerable force of this descrip- 
tion might with safety be established. I was directed. 
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HS tbe court wUl have observed^ to^ \\se j^ecaution as ta 
the raising of tjiis local force ; a]Kl> particularly, to tal^^ 
care tbat o^e-third of each rauk of o^cers^ should be; 
iSritish, a^d to select the description a^id classie^ out o^ 
which it was to be framed ; but, subject to these precau- 
tions, it was conceived and so stated ip mj tnstmction^j^ 
that much aid might be'derived from this source towarda 
^^ecurin^ his majesty's possessions in that quarter, aud 
avoiding^ at the same time^ the necessity of too lacgQ. 
a demand on the regiilar forces of thia country, (I use 
flie very words of the instructions,) such, a3 the cour(^ 
wi}l have seep, was the impre3siQn in this country, oj^ 
my appointment to the comii(iand. What was the actual 
situation of the country on my arrival ? 

^* I naturally resorted to the very able and experienced 
officer who commanded at Monte Video, aqd who ha4 
diligently employed hiipself in acquiring every pos- 
sible information upon t^^is sul\)^Qt. I found that in thc^ 
course of his operations against Mwte Videp, and afte^ 
its capturei he hitd every reason to believe ^t th^^ peoples 
were, without exQeption^ iniwcal to us \ t)^at previon^ 
to the surrender of Monte Video, he could place no oon-: 
Sdence in any information ha received ; ^d that, after 
its capture, ^ suUen silence pervaded every rank, !^ut 
he also foun4 reason to h^^lieve, that how^v^r inunical 
they were to ns, tjiiey were still more so to their present 
gQvern^nent; for upon reports arriving at Montie Video, 
\irhlc^ afterwards pw)ved jEalse, qf the abortion of the 
Court of Audi^noia, the setting ^^i^^ of i^ lH4g'$ anthp- 
nty, i^d n«t h9is|l4ng ^ 3paw^. cp^Wrs; i^e who 
b^d appe^ri^ h9ptrte an4 iuve(t?yatP| WW jpr^gs^d hipi te 
advewea corps to Biji?ftpsi Ayre^, and a^^wred Ww tlwi 
if he would acknowledge their independence, and pro- 
mise them the protection of the English governnSfent, the 
place would submit. 
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** The party in power were mofittly: all natives o£ Spaiuj^ 
in &e principal offices of church and state> and devoted^ 
to the Spanish government. The second party consisted^ 
of natives of liie country^ with some Spaniards settled 
in it. The disposition of the mother country bad madet 
them most anxious to fidiake off the Spanish yoke ; and 
though fvom their ignorance^ their want of morals, and 
the barbarity of their dispositioi^ they were totaUy unfit 
to govern themselves, they aimed at following the steps^ 
of the North Americans, and erecting an independent 
^tate. If we would promise them independence, they 
would instantly revolt against the government, and join, 
us with the great mass of the inhabitants. The next 
consideration was, our giving up the footing we had in 
South America. On this subject many important consi* 
derations presented themselves. First, the situation of 
the country, and the nature of our instructions. It wasi 
supposed, firom the information received by goverxunentx 
that the country would be conquered and kept in subjec^t 
tion by eight thousand troops, which was considered a» 
a large force ; but the information received by govern- 
ment upon this subject, must have been founded in igno^ 
ranee of ttie true state of the country* I found on my ar- 
rival, that the resistance we should have to contend witbj^ 
far exceeded every calculation ; not a single friend had 
we in the country, on the contrary, every inhabitant wa^ 
determined to exert his individual strength. Upon this 
subject, I rely upon the experience of Sir Samuel Ach-? 
muty, who stated that double the number of troops I have 
mentioned, would be required to conquer and keep po^-* 
session qf the country.'* 

Mr. Poinsett is of opinio^, that the expedition under 
General Whitlock, assisted by the disposition of the 
people, might have secured the emancipaition of tbes^ 
colonies, but was not adequate to tmnttfer the dominioa 
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to the crown of Great Britain. An interesting question 
naturally suggests itself; has the policy of England un- 
dergone a change as to the emancipation of these coun- 
tries from Spain ? That she can have no hope of obtain- 
ing any direct dominion over them^ is certain ; but,- can 
Spain give any thing like an equivalent to what England 
would gain by the emancipation of the colonies ? Where- 
ever the standard of revolution is raised. Englishmen are 
crowding in, and introducing their manufactures, their 
language, their literature, and their " free-bom thoughts ;'* 
for it is a fact, that whatever the sentiments of English- 
men may be at home, they are at heart republicans 
abroad. Thej may obtain in this way almost as strong 
a hold upon them as the Spaniards. Thousands of Eng- 
lish families will migrate to South America, and become 
connected with the natives, by this means introducing 
English habits and predilections*. The hope of accom- 
plishing this, is a permanent advantage of too much im- 
{^ortance to be slighted. I must confess, I cannot see 
that any thing has occurred to change their policy, 
although it may now be necessary to conceal it with a 
deeper dissimulation. 

Some apparent confusion prevails in the political di- 
visions of the United Provinces ; a few explanatory re- 
marics may be necessary. This confusion arises from 
the mistake of confounding some of the smaller subdivi- 
sions or jurisdictions, with those which properly come 
under the denomination of provinces, and considered 
members of the union, governed in the manner prescribed 
by the provisional statute. It must be borne in mind, 
that the viceroyalty was divided into two audiencias, four 
intendencies included in each; four in the lower country, 
and the like number in Upper Peru. Each of the eight 
intendencies, had its subordinatie jurisdictions, with lieu- 
tenant-governors and sub-delegadoes. 
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In the audiencia of Buenos Ayres, the term intendency, 
is no longer used, that of province having taken its 
place ; and at the same time, the number of provinces 
were increased in 1814, after the capture of Monte Vi- 
deo, by the division of some of the intendencies. For 
instance, Cuyo and Tucuman were taken from Cordova; 
Santa Fee, Monte Video, and Corrientes, were taken 
from Buenos Ayres. 

Five new provinces were therefore laid off"; making the 
present number nine (including Paraguay), instead of 
four. They are Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, Cuyo, Bue- 
nos Ayres, Paraguay, Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte 
Video. 

They are called free provinces, because the Spanish 
authorities have ceased to exist, although, during the 
contest, Salta and Tucuman were, for a short time, the 
seats of war ; but for the last three or four years, the 
Spanish arms have bee;, confined to Upper Peru. 

The Portuguese, in their war with Artigas, have taken 
possession of part of the province of Monte Video, but 
with the avowed intention of refiuining from hostilities 
against those provinces which are at present united. 

Of the nine provinces, all are united except Para- 
guay, Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte Video. The 
first entered into an amicable arrangement with Buenos 
Ayres, at the commencement of the revolution, but has 
since resolved to keep aloof from all parties; and is^ 
therefore, to be regarded as a neutral, excepting so far as 
respects Spain. Since Santa Fee has withdrawn itself, 
the town and immediate vicinity only, have been free 
from the jurisdiction of Buenos Ayres, as all the rest of 
the province has been subjected to the controul of the 
general government. Part of the Entre Rios was under the 
jurisdiction of Corrientes, and part of Santa Fee. The peo- 
ple, however, of Santa Fee, Entre Rios, and Monte Video, 
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ate in favour of joining the confederacy, when they can 
do it on such terms as they think to their interests, what- 
ever may be the intentions of Artigas, who at present 
governs them. What may be the ultimate wish of Para- 
guay, is not known. 

Mistakes have been occasioned, by the circumstance 
of some of the subordinate districts being entitled to one 
or more representatives in congress^ and, on that account, 
considered as provinces, by persons not acquainted with 
the nature of these divisions. They are, for all the pur- 
poses of municipal government, dependent on some pro- 
vince, or member of the union. Thus Catamarca and 
Ji\juy are subordinate jurisdictions of Salta, and San 
3^uan and San Fernando, subordinate to Cuyo. 

The comparative importance of the provinces^ in point 
of number and extent of territory, which compose the 
umon, with those not included, may be seen by the fol- 
lowing table ; but the difference in point of information, 
public spirit, wealth, commerce, agriculture, and what- 
ever qonBbutes to the respectability of a people, is sim 
greater in favour of the provinces of the union. 

With respect to Paraguay, the estimate only includes 
fhose coming under ihe denomination of Spaniards ; the 
Indians civilized or uncivilized, are excluded in this in- 
stance as well as in the others. 
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Free Provinces. 

Buenos A jres 

Cordova* • • • 

Tiicoman 

Saltai 

Cuyo 

Districts not inelttded 



• • • • 



Ul^ltED. 

Chief Tmns. 

•120,000 Buenos Ayres ••. 00,000 

75,000 Cordova • ^ 6,000 

60,000 Tucuman 5,006 

60,000 Salta 6,000 

75,000 Mendoza 8,000 

75,000 

465,000 



Lta 



>*^ 



85,000 



NOT UNITED. 

Paraguay* ••••••• 100,000 Assumption* ••• 12,000 

Missions • • • 40,000 Candelaria • • • • 5,000 

SantaFee •-x Santa Fee •••• 6,000 

Sotfe Rios . • • • > 50,000 

Banda Oriental ^ — 190,000 Monte Video • • 7,000 

tt55,«00 110,010 

c 

llie fiv6 ^rOTincies of fhe toAon contaki fbur btHiiAred 
^HA fifty tbousalDd s^tds, excMsive <>f Indii^s, asid &1)o«l 
ilix hundred fhotisMd sqaare miles; lit^ ^Ik^ of <iM 
tdide extent of xmr old tMrteen s^tes. 

^Sbfdse not of ttie tinion, tmt iH^ndly^ one fatBCiliteed Mtt 
fotff thoteMtUd soids^ tiitd ^sevettty-^ftte tbousajld j^tUW 
sidles. 

Tho^ not txf ibe tmion, atid Wfiriendiy, fifty Ooudatid 
iMnds, ittid one litttidred thonsjtad srqtiareinJlesvl^'kiMs^ 
the territory tmd popniatioto, nnder the Fortngfiese. 

It is necess^ to observe fliat^ with respect io the p6^ 
pnlatidn;^ tato cttisos htts'iever been prop^Hy tAken^ tMo 
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estimates differ exceedingly. From the imperfect data 
on which these estimates are fomided, in all the Spanish 
colonies, nothing else could be expected ; both Depons 
and Humboldt, have lamented this defect, and both seem 
to agree, that the population is, invariably, underrated. 
It is also to be remarked, that in the ordinary esti- 
mates, the civilized Indians are frequently omitted, 
and the uncivilised never noticed at all. Of . those 
who are counted as Spainards, there is a con^derable 
proportion of the mixed race, as by the laws of the 
Indies, after the fifth remove, they are enrolled in the 
class before-mentioned ; but in their features, com- 
plexion, and habits of life, there is little or no dif- 
ference between them and the immediate descendants 
of European Spaniards : unless it be, that they generally 
display more genius and native energy of character. In 
Paraguay, for instance, the Guarany languaee may be 
said to predominate. '^ Throughout the Spanish settle- 
ments in Paraguay, Guarany is the language which 
children learn from their mothers and their nurses; 
and which, owing to the great mixture of native blood, 
and the number of Indians in slavery, or in service, 
is dlmost exclusively used. Even in the city of As- 
sumption, sermons were better understood in Guarany 
than in Spanish ; and many women of Spanish name and 
Spanish extraction, did not understand the language of 
their fathers.'* The foregoing was written nearly a cen- 
tury ago ; but, according to Azara, the change which 
has taken place has not been great. '^ Those who in- 
habit, the province of Buenos Ayres, are more properly 
f^niposed of continual accessions from Europe, than 
from a mixture with the Indians ; who, in this part of the 
country^ never were numerous ; it is on this account they 
speak Spanish. On the contrary, the Spaniards of 
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Paragiiay^ and their neighboui^^ the inhabitants of the 
city and district of Corrintes, are the oflfspring of the in- 
termarriage of tiieir forefathers with the Indian women, 
andy in consequence, speak Guarany; and it is only: 
those who receive an education, or the jnen of the city 
Curruguaty, who understand iSpanish/' At Assump- 
tion, there is also a proportion, not small, who are of 
Portuguese descent. This mixed race, like the Pau- 
listas, have shewn themselves greater oppressors of 
the uncivilized Indians, than the Europeans.* The 
cities of Cordova, Tucuman, Salta, Mendoza, Santa 



• May not the reyolutionary decrees of fiuenos Ayres, giving^ 
eqaal rights and liberty to tlie poor Indian, as well as to the 
Spaniard, hare produced an un&vourable effect with the wealthy 
and influential inhabitants of Paraguay ? Indian slavery has been 
abolished in that proTinve, I belicTC ; but there is still Indian ser^ 
vitude ! The difference in tlie language of this province from the 
others, uiay, also, be a reason for their not joining with them. Mr. 
Bland, In his Report, page 48, labours under the common error, 
when he speaks of ** the Paraguay agriculturist, with his smatter- 
ing of letters and his Jesuit habits.^' The Jesuits had no influence 
in Paraguay, on the contrary, the influential clergy, the Francis- 
cans and Dominicans, were their deadly enemies ; and had the 
Spaniards on their side. The bishop Cardenas succeeded in pro- 
curing their expulsion, and it required the greatest exertions on 
the part of the civil authorities, to protect them. The Jesuits 
were extremely unpopular, excepting among their Indian con- 
verts in one comer of the province, separated by deserts from the 
Spanish inhabitants, with whom they wished to avoid all inter- 
course. I refer the reader to the Sd vol. of Southey's Brazil, Azara, 
and Wilcock*s Buenos Ayres. What I have said of the Jesuits, pro- 
ceeds from no partiality to their society, but from a desire to give 
every one his due. The Jesuits could not have acted otherwise, in 
the circumstances in which they were placed. Whether they would 
have pursued a different course if it had been in their power, is 
another question. 

Vol. II. E 
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Fee, and sdole othets, have a population similar to 
that of Buenos Ayres. 

The uncivilized Indians are not taken into the] esti- 
mate. Several subordinate districts of the union, I 
was informed by the gentleman from whom I procured 
my estimate, were not included, from bis bieing unable 
to obtain information on which he could rely. The 
statement agrees tolerably well wjth that given by 
Mr. Graham. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Suhjeei of the foregoing Cluster continued. 

.A.LTO Peru, or the audiencia of Los Chsurcas, it wiU 
be recollected, is the sixth natural dirision of the terri- 
tory of the yiceroyalty of La Plata. What a train (rf* 
thought is inspired by the najaoe of Peru ! The seats 
of civilization in the new world — an innocent and in- 
dustrious people, living under a mild and paternal go- 
venmient, a prey to merciless robbers, obeying the dic- 
tates of no law but their avarice and cruelty ; a people 
who, after being deprived of every thing, were com- 
pelled by strangers to wear the chains of slavery in their 
own country. The wrongs of the injured Penivians can 
never be atcmed. The Jews, in their Egyptian bond- 
age, were in a land of strangers, but the children of 
the Incas^ were jenslaved in their native land, and 
compelled, in the sight of objects calculated to awaken 
the most sorrowful recollections, to do the bidding of 
their relentless taskrmaaters* How a£fectingly are theso 
lEiselings expressed by Grarcilasso, a descendant of the 
Incas, in a tew simple words — ^^ my grand-uncle,'' 
says be, '^ often related these fhings to me, when a 
child, and then he would weep/' To the present 
day they cherish a. melancholy remembrance of their 
former state ; and, it is said, have become habitually 
sad and mournfid. 

'' O could the ancient Incu rise again, 

How would the^ take op Israel'i taunting strain ! *' 

Ea ^ - - 
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Art thou too fallen, Iberia ? Do we see 
Tlie robber and the murderer weak at we? 
Thou that has wasted earth, and dared despise 
Alike, the wrath and mercy of the skies ; 
Thy pomp is in the giave, thy glory laid 
Low in the pits (Ay wariee hoi made.^ 

COWPER. 

But^ with the greater part of mankmd^ the name of 
Peru is associated with other ideas. Here is the 
principal fountain of that golden stream which has 
given life and vigour^ at once to the virtues and the 
rices of mankind — ^which has fomented wars of in- 
terest and ambition^ and kindled the worist of passions—- 
at the same time that it has animated commerce and 
its attendant train^ has excited and rewarded indus<> 
try, fostered science, improved the condition of man, 
and civilized the world. Who has not heard of Peru» 
and the riches of Potosi? And who can calculate 
the effects of the golden stream on the conditioin and 
tsharacter of mankind, throughout every region of the 
earth? Hera then is the prize for which the infant Ar- 
gentine republic, I have just described, and the once 
imghty, but now decaying strength of Spain, are coh'^ 
fending ? Can the civilized world remain indifEereiit spec- 
tators of the issue ? I propose, in this chapter, to take 
a rapid survey of these important provinces. 

tn order to convey a more clear idea of their situa-^ 
tion, it is necessdjy to bestow some ranark& oh the 
disposition or arrangement of the two 'principal ranges 
of mountains. The two great ridges which run along 
almost the whole longitude of South America, and 
Ti^ nearly in parallel lines, give a character to the 
coimtry which lies between them, scarcely resembling 
any other in the world. The snowy summits of these 
parallel ranges of mountains, from the seventeenth to 
the ^twenty-fourth degrees^ fouth^ (that is, from the 
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Disaguadero to . Jujay,) are, generally, distant from 
each other about one hundred and fifty miles; the 
ground between them is greatly elevated above the 
level of the sea, and above the track which lies be* 
tween^the base of the . western ridge, and the Pa- 
cific ; hence, it is called the alto Peru, (high Peru,) to 
distinguish it from lower Peru, or the provinces whose 
elevation above the level of the ^ea is not so great. 
The general elevation of this zone, or track, between 
the snowy Andes, is, at least, twice that of the Jiighest 
summits of our Alleganies ; but varies considerably, aa 
within; the enclosed space the mountains have a more 
gradual slope, which is also the case to the east ; biit 
on the west they rise like a vast wall, to be descried 
from 

■■ ** Many a league at sea.'' 

The description of a celebrated French philosopher * 
of the alto Peru, will convey a clearer idea. ^* After 
having scaled one of these mountains, whose aspect 
is so fiightfol, oine would naturally expect to be com^ 
pelled, by the Jnclem^icy of the skies, to descend Ofx 
the . other side into deep, glens and forests, such as he 
has left ; it can never enter his mind that beyond these 
mountains there are others of equal height, and that 
both appear only designed to conceal that happy coun- 
try where nature traces in her liberality, or more 
properly speaJcing^ in her perfection, the image of a 
terrestrial paradise." This description is correct, al* 
though the high region, as well as the lower, is covered 
with verdure and magnificent forest trees, and presents 
a great number of savannas, and is also occasionally 
intersected with deep valleys. There are also trans- 



Bouguer, figure de la terre, p. 31. 

E3 
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Terse ridges, which bind the two mighty walls toge&^r, 
and aie almost as elevated.* 

The elevaticm of upper Pern above the level of the 
sea^ imd the difflnrence in the elevation of different 
parts of this delightful conntry, enables one to choose 
the temperature (with the thennometer in his band, 
as Humboldt expresses himself^) most agreeable to 
him, from perpetual spring to the rigour of Siberian 
winter; few, I presume, would hesitate much in the 
choice ; the higher regiops are, tiherefore, abandoned 
to the more wretched of the Indians, who subsist on 
papas, or potatoes, and to ihe timid Guanaco ; while 
the condor, -■ soaring above the heftiest . peaks of the 
Andes, seems to belong to another. w<»:ld. All who 
have yisited the region of perpetual spring, have ex* 
pressed themselves with rapture*— "a perpetual se- 
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* The Andes are most usually known by the name of the east* 
em and western Cordilleras. In upper Peru, the .first is yulgparly 
known by the appellation ot sierra M Oro, or gold' range; as it is 
here that gold mines are most frequently found; tiie other is the 
sterra de Is FhiOy the silver range ;va8 Uie<liUver mines are most 
abundant The first div^irges «• it rqns «ai|tl|» gradns;l]y;dimiiush* 
ing as it passes through Tucnma^ ^md Cordova, and finally subsides 
in the pampas of Buenos Ayres, near San Luis, in the province of 
Cuyo. The western range, where it forms the eastern boundary 
of Chili, (called the Cordillera of Chili,) is, in reality, ah un- 
broken vail ; but further north, it is more properly a chain of 
mountains. 

. t I saw several Feruvians at Buefios Aj>^» ^^o spok^ of (he 
climate uf that place wi(li a kind of horror» and were unceasingly 
praisin^if the temperature of their ** blissful seats above.'* In the 
proceedings of the congress, in my possession, there is a notice of 
a member from Peru, who aske<l' leive of absence from Baenos 
Ayres, his eonstittttion hwoing suffertd^ fntrn the unheahhiness of the 
elimate*"^ 
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renity^ slues the most brilliant^ an air as soft and balmy 
as Elysium ; 

^ Felices nimicuii popnli, quels prodigita tellns, 
Fondit opoB ad Tota toas, quen conti^t ^tas 
iBmola verisy hyems sioe frigore, nnbibas aer 
Usque careliSy niplloque eoluuk foeouodjs iqibrQ.'' 
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Too Itappy people^ to whose wishes the prodigal 
earth showers her gifts^ to whom are given smnmers that 
resiemble the sfhing^ winters without cold, h sky nncloud- 
ed, and a soil that requires not the aid of showers to be 
rendered fruitful/' Such is the kingdom of the Incas ; 

r • 

extending from Chuquisaca,* to Cusco, from Cusco to 
Quito, and containing, according to the calculation of 
some of the early writers, eight millions of souls, when 
conquered by that ferocious monster, Pizarro, aiid his 
greedy followers. 

The eastern side of the ^cond Cordill^a, differs in 
some respects from the western. There are numerous 
openings and deep glens, . through which the mountain 
streams, after having gathered their waters from their 
elevated sources, become navigable fivers, making 
their way towards the vast plains of the Amazon. The 
spurs and broken ridges of the Cordillera del Oro, con- 
stitute a surface of the most extraordinary vailety ; pro- 
found valleys, whose temperature is that of the toirid 
zone, the most delightful amphitheatric slopes, open 
groves, pastoral plains, abundant waters, and impene- 
trable forests of gigantic trees. This region is, in gene- 
ral, moist, and hot ; and, therefore, far inferior to the 
high plains between tiie Cordilleras. It gradually sub- 
sides into the immense plains which Stretch towards the 



• TMs the Indian name of tfte dty of La Pas, or Charcas, the ca- 
pital of the audiencia and province- of Chareas. 
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Paraguay; and the Portagaefie poMessions, inhabited by 
uncivilized tribes of Indians,* and forming, in point of 
territorial extent, by far the greatest of the natuxal divi- 
sions, in wtiichy I have included the provinces of alto 
Peru. 

To speak of ^ the productions of this country, would 
almost appear superfluous, when it is evident, that it is 
papable of producing all the fruits of the earth! If there 
be exceptions, their number is so small, as scarcely to 
deserve to be noticed. It is true that nothing can ex- 

ceed the sterilitv of fhe mine tracks, (of lii^ited extent,) 

, ■. . . i^. ■ •■ ... ♦ 

and from this, arises the common error with respect to 
the countries in which, they are situated ; those are, • be- 

yond comparison, the^ost. fertile and pleasant on the 

■ ■§ J. . ■?,■«.••>( *• 

glpl^. Th^t they have not been known by their agrir 
cultural productions to every region of the earfli, is 
owing to thieir shaving mines, an4. to the Jealous policy of 
Spain. Had there been no mines, the produce of the 
$oil would have found its way long ago to the Atlantic, 
through the channels of La Plata and the Amazon. The 
Ma,more is navigable from Chiilumani, a district of La 
Paz, throughfthe province of Cpchabamba. The Beni, 
another tributary of the Amazon, is navigable from iPau- 
cartambo,. a district of the province of Cusco ; the 
fApureioac is navigable from the province ' of Truxillo, 
and the Maragnon is navi^ble from Maines. These 
rivers afford an easy commimicatidn with the gulph of 
Me^jjico, or ,the coast of Caraccas; the connexion be- 
tween the Amazon and .the Oronbco, still a subject of 



■ . , ■ a ■^ ■ .. ; ■ : , — ! ■ ■ ■ 

* The Tait track called Moxos, Chuiiiitos, and Chaco, watered by 
some of the southern branches of the Amazon, and stretching alonjr 
the west side dfParag^'a'y/is'fciillSit by"tlJe''Senianand, another terra 
infiognita^ and' estin^ated bjr Sobrevicia,. at fifteen huqdred nailea in 
length, by six hundred iabreadlii.'; !•; ,: . ; 
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doubt Wlien Jia Condainine descended tiie first of theses 
rivers^ is now fully e6tablishe3> and accurately described 
by Humboldt. .It has already beeti stated that the Pil- 
comayo 15 navigable from the neighbourhood of I^dtosi ; 
opening a water communication with Buenos Ayres, as 
easy iMS^ that of thfe western parts of Pennsylvaiiia with 
Orl<^ans, by the Ohio. - 

As has been stated in the Introduction^ it was the 
policy of Spain to confine the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts to , the business of mining ; any exports besidies 
the precjious metals^ and a few products abnost of equal 
yalue^ wcore not encouraged. It is not to be supposed; 
however, thfit there was a want of stimulus to cidtivate 
the earths Hie mine districts collected crowds of peo- 
ple, great^oities rose up, which must be supplied' by th^ 
cnltivatorji of tbei soil^ a home market was formed, 
greater perhaps than even in this country. The ettot* 
mous size of the interior cities, is noticed by Humboldtj; 
as a kind of phenomenon ; they were certaiinly oiit of all 
proportion to the rural population. The size of the 
cities were in proportion to the productiveness of the 
mines, near which they grew up, and usually occupied 
«the most unpleasant spots of the whole country ; but the 
surplus of agriculture grew only in the same proportion. 
What would have been its increase if the whole world 
had been laid open as a market ? What would have been 
the proportion of foreign demand of articles of universal 
consumption, when compared to the amount of gold and 
silver ? Would it have been greater or less ? What 
would have been the effect on the state of society and 
population ? Would it have produced a greater change 
in'the face of things throughout the world ? The expor- 
tation of the precious metals was, after all, only a more 
convenient mode of carrying the surplus produce of 
labour to market, in a more portable shape; and if it 
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were impossiblB to get it to mairket by Wf other 
inean^ tiianby the a^v'^MOf tb€ reprnHntutwe qf 
value thicwghmU the world, (m thia respect a thocusand 
times better than aiere biU9 of credit^ whatever name 
maybe given to thern^ whose ciroolatioii is limited and 
partial^) the case imdi be different; bat in opening 
channels of trade, there was no danger that a snrplns 
would be wanting, both for foreign exports and for the 
b9siness of mining-— they would both increase in proper* 
turn to the demands The articfes which Were permitted 
to alter into the commerce of Fera, wtte, unquestionr 
ably, sources of wealth. Wonld not that wealth haye in- 
creased with the angmenialion of those escorts? And 
how was tins to be effected ? By sin^ily nsing thie means 
which ^ God and nature'^ have given^^y opemng the 
iiayigati<m of 4he Amazson and La Plata, and by improv* 
ii^f the comwinications with the Pacific. Labour is the 
|bundati<m of aU national wealth ; the precious metals 
axe not taken from the mines without labour, and gold is, 
itself, of no yalue but to purchase the labour, or the pro- 
ducts (tf the labour, of ottiers. At the same time, it may 
be justly regarded as the standard ofvahU, because it is 
used fortius purpose am<mgall commercisd nations, and 
is the great agent in equalizing and r^^ating tilie pro^ 
ducts of labour. If our banks had been mmes, the many 
millions thrown into circulation, would haye been slightly 
felt throughout the world ; but without producing any 
injurious effect, other than gradually to inorease the 
hulk of the circulating medium. There would be incon- 
venience in having to lug about a eaxt load of specie, to 
make the most trifling purchase ; as it came to be the 
case with the leather and iron money of the Greeks. 
Unfortimately> our paper coin, was only a standard of 
value in our own country ; and, although for a while it 
effected improvenMSite, and caused every tiling to:flourish. 
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in th^ and it embarrased the whole of our foreign friide^ 
byraiaiiig tibe produce ia our oOimtry to prices whidi did 
not cofvedpoKd to those in Europe. This etent catised 
w to feel file oonseqaenoes of ooir mistake somewhat 
sooiM% hut we sboaldjbaye UAt it at laiit^ and aggravated 
a thousand foM. The theory of Bu BoUman^ of pre* 
serring a certaiJi eqtulibiium by regulating the issues 
of papei^nioney^ is very beatitiful ; its only defect is, 
that it cannot be put in practice, at least m this country. 
Natoxe has placed a bar to the inddSnite augmentation 
of the precious metals ; but we mtist place our faith til 
mm, that the papa: coinage will not be eajiied to excess^ 

In speaking of the intendencies in their order, I shall 
begioi with that of Ch AEc as^ (or La Plata,) as being also 
the 90at of the audiencia. It is bounded on t^ north by 
Cochabamba, on the west and south by Potosi, and on 
the east by Santa Cruz de la Sierra, (or Puno,) and is 
divided into the following subordinate jurisdictions ; 
Cinti, Yampataes, Tomina, Paria, Oruro, and Carangas. 
The province was conquered in 1588, by Pedro Anzures, 
one of the captains of Pizarrp, who founded the pres^it 
city of {la Plata, on the ruins of the Indian town of 
Chuquisaoa. The audiencia was established in 1559 ; 
and being the supreme court of these important inten^ 
dencies, it is much resorted to from other parts of Upper 
Penit There are said to be upwards of five hundred 
lawyers, and a proportionate train of officers and perv 
sons connected with the law. There are also said to 
be a number of learned and eminent men ; as it is, in 
fact, one of the principal seats of learning in South 
America. The clergy are possessed of great riches, and 
are vcary numerous. The jurisdictiDn of the archbishop 
extends over the whole viceroyalty, excepting Cuyo, 
which belongs to the diocese of Santiago. 

In the district of Tpmiiia, which lies to the south-east, 
the climate is warmer, but has some fio^e country within 
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its juHsdiction. Considerable numbers of horned eattle 
are raised here^ and there is some mannfactnre of leath^. 
In the district of Cinti^ yines are cnltivated and prodaoe 
large revenues to the inhabitants. The province 6f 
Yamparaes, is chiefly agricultural^ and produces wheat, 
barley, maise, and fruits ; with which. it supplies the 
two cities of La Plata and Potosi, In Paria and Ca^ 
rangas, besides having mines, some parts raise a great 
number of sheep, and have numerous flocks of alpachuB, 
vicunas, and gnanacos. In some of the other districts, 
the sugar cane is cultivated. The Pilcomayo, and tri- 
butary streams, water a considerable portion of the hn 
tendency. 

The jurisdiction of Oruro, although included in tiie 
intendency, having a municipality of its own, is much less 
dependent than the others. It has been much celebrated 
for its gold mines,* and of silver, very productive. The 
situation of the city is advantageous in several respects. 
From its situation on the great road from Buenos Ayres 
to Uma, its vidlnity to Artca on the Pacific, and facility 
of crossing the CordiUera, which is much broken here, 
it had become the centre of the interior trade. During 
the present war, it has been occupied as the principal 
military depot of upper ^ Peru. According to Hehns, 
there is an excellent road to Vilcanota, four hundred miles 
towards Lima ; and from that place, a good road might 
be made across the mountains, and then along the coast 
to the capital of lower Peru. It is stated by Mr. Pazos, 
(to whose work I must refer the reader, for much interest- 
ing information^ '^ that there is not a single work of 
public improvement, performed by Spaniards to be found ; 
no public roads, no bridges, no establishments of com- 
merce, nor improvements of navigation. In this fine 
country, where nature is never idle, and where the choicest 



* It 18 lud there are alio tin minei. 
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productions of the globe grow almost spontaneously, the 
hand of the Spaniard has never been employed, except* 
ing in torturing the bowels of the earth for gold, to sar 
tiate the lust of his aTarice, or in oppressing the natives 
of the country, to gratify his pride/' There are some 
manu&ctnres here ; the cattle and sheep of some of the 
districts are fine. 

The intendency of Potosi lies to the west and south 
of Charcas, extending to the Pacific ; the district of Ata- 
cama, is included within its jurisdiction. The province 
of Salta confines it on the south. It is divided into the 
following subordinate jurisdictions; Potosi, Chichas^ 
lipes, Atacamk, Porco, Chayanta, Tarija. 

The district of Atiacdnut £ies between Chili and the 
long narrow Peruvian province of Arica. Betlveen it 
and the settled parts of Chili, there are the deserts of 
Atacama; which form a very serious obstacle to the 
communication between Chili and Peru. The only port 
is that of Cobij^; frequented by fishermen and coasting 
Vessels. The copper mines of Concho ate well knowh ; 
the copper hanlmers for the use of the nunes of Peru, 

are manufaqtured here. 

... » 

. Lipes, along the sides of the western Andes, and south 
of Oruro, has rather a C0I4 climate ; grain and fruit, 
therefore, do not thrive so w^ll ; but it abounds in cattle, 
particularly in those which are native, as the vicuna, 
alt>iacas, guanacos, and lamas.* These animals are 



f»« 



* These natiye aaiiiials are said to be a species of the sheep ; and 
it is stated, in a curious and interesting paper in the Semanario, that 
they will breed iniUscriniinately with each other, and the common 
sheep. |The paper shews. the, practicability of domesticating these 
animals, in the low provinces, by crossing. the breed. For an account 
of these yaluahle animals, I refer the reader to Molina's Chili, to Aza- 
ra, and to the recent work of Mr. Pazos, p. 3^5. The following con- 
stitute the principal difference between them >-l8t, The lama and 
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€omiiion> however, to the whole eictent of flie Cordilleras, 
in the more eleyated regions. In the plains are found 
salt, sal^tre, and sulphur* 

Chichas is one of the most extensive jurisdictions 
of Potosi. It stretches east and west nearly three 
hundred miles; part of tilie delightfol valleys of Tar 

rija, being included on the east. The greater part of 



Alpaca are domestic animals. Hie luna is a'boctt the size of the staj^, 

and of different eoloiin'*«whitey browo^ and black. AHhoo^ aonte- 

tines called the Amtrietm tmueif the retenblanee is not striking^^ Ita 

flesh is equal to matton« The wool knq; and coarse: tiie Indiana 

make their clothing of the wool of the wild lama. Itshorthenb 

1951b ; its motion slow, gait miyestic» carrying the head high in 

the air. The neck is long and slender, as appears by the drawing 

which accompanies the trayels of Sobreviela. It is employed in tran« 

aporting tite specie across the mgged paths of the monntains. 

It was the beast of burthen of the Indians, in the time of the 

Incas. Its temper is mild and geilfie. The bQmw« is smaller than 

tho lama; oc^nr wldle» black, and 'sometimea spotted: its flesh 

is said not. to be eaten. Its wool Is ^ne and] Talnable. S. The 

guanaco is smaller than the alpaca; its colour a pale red, like the rose 

dried in the sun; the belly and legs white; the wool uncommonly 

nne ; it is not domeiticatedy but fretptents the moat rode and inac- 

ceasiUe partii of thi €oidlttera» and is extremely fleet. S« The 

frwtate if of tin. aame aisa with the. gnanaeo ; some^ntet taller than 

the common aheep; odour daik bniwn, witili white belly and legs : it 

is more vigorons in the eleyaited» than in the low and temperate sitna- 

tions; the wool finer in those inhabiting the higher parts. The 

vicuna and gnanaeo, uriid^ the e levat e d reglona where no other 

animal can Utc. They are numerous in the Cordillera of Chili ; 

fleeki of severaT hundreds are seen together, fike she^. They are 

killed for their wool by the huntiers; but are easify domesticated. 

llie #601 is, pethajis, tlie fineat in the wbdd ; behig;' as soft andglossy 

at snk, which is not loit by being dyed. The hes^dar atone ib found 

In this aniaial. The sheep-dun seen by Le^ii and Chu^, on their 

passage Across ihe rocky mountains, were, in ill' prebabilityi from 

one of these aniniab. 
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Chichas, in high and cold/ and its agricnltore is 
scarcely sofficient for its inhabitants. To make amaaidi^, 
it abounds in yalnable mines of gold and silyer; thostf 
of Snipacha, haye become celebrated by the defeat 
of the royalists^ during the present reyolution. Great 
numbers of goats and asses are reared in this pro- 
Tince> and form an important article of trade with 
the other provinces. The road from Buenos Ayres 
to Potosi^ passes through this district, and also se- 
parates it from the jurisdiction of Tarija. 

This district is one of the most celebrated in Peru 
for its great fertility and beauty, and is almost exclu- 
sivdy agricdtoral. It produces wheat, maise, cocoa, 
grapes, flax, and thef. herb of Paraguay. That its pro- 
duce is not in {Mroportion to the fecundity of the soil, 
is to be ascribed to the want of a sufficient demand in 
ihe neig^ouring provinces. '' San Bernardo is situated 
in a delightfid plain> well supplied vdth water, is very 
fertile, but exclusively appropriated to the culture of 
maise, and the rearing of swine. San Lorenzo, at the 
foot of the mountains, ^ijoys a similar tempetature 
and fertility. The valley of Vermejo is indifferratly 
peopled, and there is room for new settlers. Its tem-^ 
perature is warm and moist ; it is adapted to the rear- 
ii^ of cattle, as well as the culture of olives, canes, 
and a variety of plants and productions which are 
not to be found in other parts of the dependencies 
of Tarija.** Large flocks of she^, and herds of cattle, 
are reared in its abmidant pastures. The exportation 
of homed cattle, alone, to the other provinces, exceeds 
ten thousand hiead ; worth eight dollars each. The in- 
liabitants are represented by Hefanes, as leading a most 
indolent and inactive life, passing the greater part of 
their time benealh the shade of their hufe, in imitation 
cif the people of Tueiunan. But (be revolution has^ pr6-^ 
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duced a verj considerable change in their cluaacter ; 
numerous parties of Guerillas harrass the Spaniards^ 
vho are in possession of 4ho capital^ and hardly ever 
su£fer them to appear beyond its precincts. It is inter- 
sected by a number of rivers, which fall into the PilcQ* 
mayo and Vermejo. 

The district of Chayanta and Porco, situated to the 
north of Potosi, rear large flocks and herds; but the 
climate is rather too cold for successful cultivation.- 
The chinchillas, whose skins are well known in cpmr 
merce, are very abundant in this district. 

The city of Potosi, so famous for its mines, is situated in 
this jurisdiction, in latitude nineteen degrees thirty minubM 
south, and sixteen hundred and fifty miles from Buenos 
Ayres, twelve hundred from lima, and three hundred 
from the Pacific. It is built on a sterile mountain, which 
ip about eighteen miles in circumference. The popular 
tion of this place was estimated at one hundred thousand 
souls, including the slaves and others,, employed in 
working the adjacent mines. Since these have ceased to 
yield so abundantly, the population has diminished mone 
than one half. The churches of Potosi . surpass .all 
others in the world in riches ; during the revolutionaiy 
st^ggle, they have been respected by both parties. The 
houses of the wealthy are frirnished in the most magni* 
fic€int mawer. ^* The militia of the place," says Helms, 
V;nade a wretched appearance, without uniforms, without 
field-pieces, and one half of them parading with wooden 
muskets/' About twelve miles to the south of Potosi,^ 
are the hot springs ; which are resorted to by some for 
health, and by others for amusement. The mint is a 
splendid edifice, and its coinage said to be superior to 

• 

tjtiat of Santiago or lima. The markets are as abunr 
dantly supplied as those of New York, or Philadelphia,, 
and for yery moderate prices. The climate is cool when 
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compared to the valley below ; but the houses are with- 
, out chinmies or fires. The population of Potosi was 
wasted by the insurrection of Tupac and Amaru, 
during the bloody conflict which then prevailed. This 
city is the centre of the interior trade, and is a great place 
of business; as it is much frequented by strangers, it is 
a place of gaiety and dissipation. The owners of mines 
are prodigal to excess, and tilieir habits are essentially 
different from those of merchants, agriculturists, or ma- 
nufacturers. No where is gaming carried to such length 
as in mine countries ; the business of mining, itself, is a 
species of it, and the card or billiard tables, are only 
varieties of the occupation. The following are the prin* 
cipal mines of the jntend^icy of Potosi. Those of sil- 
ver are Guariguari, Machacamarca, Siposo, Charicari, 
Maragua, Ocuri, Titiri, Aullagas, Porco, Coroma, Tom- 
bi, Ubina,^ Chocaya, San Vincente, Serrillos, Portuga- 
lite, Esmoraca, and Lipes ; of gold, Capacirca, Amayar 
pampa, Choquenta, AT>erqjiga, Terca, Bio Blanco, Tali- 
na, and Libilibi ; copper in Ataca> ieuid lead in Moxo^ . 
JE!ach of these names designate merely the metallic ridges 
and mountains, and not the names of mines really worked; 
which might be much more numerous. Many of the 
richest mines are no longer worked, from the want of 
•sufficient skill to free them from the water. 

La Paz is the most northern of these intendencies. 
It is bounded on the north by. the country of the Ama- 
zons and the . intendency of Cusco, and on the we^t, by 
that of Arequ^a, on the. east, by .Cochabamba and 
Mas:os. . It is divided into the subordinate districts of 
La Paz, Pacages, Cica-Cica, Chulumani, Omasuegos, 
Larecaja, and Apolobamba. The western part of the 
intendency include^ the celebrated lake of Titiaca; the 
only one in South America which wa properly be com- 

VOL. !!• F 
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fMured to ours. It is. two hundred and forty miles in 
length, and on an average, thirty in width ; of great dejpth, 
but subject to sudden flaws of wind, which rush down 
fioza ihe mouQtaini^ and raise dreadful storms. To the 
^ast the intehdency includes the esistem Cordillera and 
iti^ declivities, and then descends into the vast fertile 
^plains of Moxos, which stretch towards the Portuguese 
possessicms, and are traversed by the great branches of 
'tte Amazon. The western Cordillera is much broken 
ifrom the western shores of the lake to Arequipa, distant 
'Seventy-five miles ; at present there is nothing but a mule 
load, though a carriage road might easily be made. The 
•eastern Cordillera is an immense unbroken ridge, whose 
•summits are covered with snows; it has occassional 
^peaks, which, in height, might vie with that of Chimbo- 
razo« The principal pass is that of Chtduinani. 
' The city of La. Paz does not yield in Dpulenceand 
•population to Potosi or Chuquisaca. It is situate^ 0^ 
Ae banks of the Chokeeago, a branch of the Amasoib 
^andat the foot of one of the Cordillersis, iBind firom, its 
sheltered position, is screened from tilie bleak coldair, 
£x>s<^ sno:w, and hail, not uncommon, frpm the vicitiiiy 
of the lofty peaks of the Cordilleras in this, quarter. 
Oth^ parts, similarly sheltered, produce all the fruits and 
vegetables of hot or temperate climates ; while in tiie indmir 
tainous parts, there are large wo6ds of Valuable timber, 
but infested with 'Wild> beasts; and on» the .heaths. ar^ 
fdMmd guanacos>' viisunas, and Eim>pean cattle». The 
bity contains a college for the edujcatiopof thosajdc^ 
s%Bed for civil or eeck^iftitical Employment; butitJb 
spoken of as a very indifierentiosla&ition. The,mdtketb 
of La Pas are- well 8i^[>plied;^ ^Thelpdkeandihjooceaii 
fkunish an abundance of fresb fish; wheat is brought 
from Cochabamba, and other districts of Pem;<sugar^ 
coffee, chocolate, are brougfaft from the neighbouring dis- 
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tricts. Hiere hie yifidyardd in the neighboufaood, fnm 
Vrhich Bomie wine is made, but there is always a plentiM 
supply from the cbast df the Pacific. It was in the river 
at this place, that an extraordinary mass of virgin gold 
was fotmd by an Indian, while bathing, and valued at 
devto thousand dollars. The city suffered considerably 
in the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, but had begun to 
flourish, when, in 1808, the fire of the revolution was 
kindled here, and hiCs been the scene of the most fearM 
and desperate struggles. The manifesto of indepen- 
dence of Buenos Ayres, states, that the wells wBre 
poisoiied by the royalists, and that a barrack containing 
three hundred patriot soldiers, was treacherously blown 
up ; it i^ also stated, that great cruelties were committed 
by Gk>yneiche, by whoxl the involution was suppressed ; 
iti^ the same scenes of carnage and butchery occurred 
here, as at Santa Fee de Bogota, where the bloody Moril- 
lo perpetrated his barbarous and savage butcheries. 

PaccHgts contains a great number of silver mines, 
lies IdOng the western Cordillera, and is in general too 
cdld for grain; the inhabiCaints flierefbro Ispply them^ 
selves to the breeding of cattle for the Supply of Some 
of the neighbouring provinces. 

Ctco-Oioa is an extensive district ; its climate various^ 
As in. other districts of Peru, there are mines of gold 
and silvei'. In the viUi^e of Ayoayo, there is a salt 
springs -at which great qtiantities of salt, of a Vt&ry 5u* 
perior quality, are produced. The coca is cultivated 
here extensively. This is a plant whose leaves are pre- 
pared and dried for the purpose of chewing ; it has been 
called '' the tobacco of the Indians." It is indispensable 
to the comfort of &e ]bidian miners, of all Peru; i)n- 
mense quantities are therefore consumed. 

Cfttitonoiti is situated to the east of the city of La Paz: 
it is chiefly celebrated for its plantations of coca or 

F3 
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betel.* Coffee is also cnldvated here, bnt not exten- 
sively ; chocolate being much mote in use. The coca of 
this province, is said to be the best in America. Tlie 
colder parts of the district feed large flocks of sheep. 

Omasuegos lies along the eastern side of lake Titicaca, 
(or Chucuito.) The air is somewhat cold, and, there- 
fore, unfavourable to the production of grain, which de- 
fect is amply compensated by the great number of cattle. 
The Indians who live along the borders of the lake, carry 
on a trade in fish, with the other provinces, and are very 
industrious in improving these advantages.* A remark- 
able wall is seen in this district, of thirty miles in length, 
extending from the region of perpetual snow, down to 
the edge of the lake ; constructed, it is supposed, for the 
same purpose with that of China, and may be ranked 
among the vast number of interestiiig remains of anti- 
quity to be met with throughout all upper Pern, and parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of this celebrated lake. A part of 
the quicksilver mines of Coabilque (supposed to be 
equal to that of Huancavelica, in lower Peru,) is si- 
tuated in this district. They were not pemiitted to be 
worked, for what cause is not known. The mines of 
Huancavelica, fell in some years before the revolution, 
and the supply had to be made up from different penis 
of Europe ; a principal cause of the diminution in the 
-products of the mines, is the want of quicksilver; with- 
t>ut which, they cannot be worked. The intendency of 



* it is stated by Pazoi^ that the sale of this article of finit.Deces- 
nfy for an Pero, in the city of La Paa^ where the commerce centres, 
amounts to the enormous snm of five millions! He mentions one 
estate alone, whose annual rerenne is sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars. The coea is almost pecoliar to La Pm^ a& the natte'is to 
]Pkragiiay. 
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La Paz> having been so frequently the seat of war, during 
the present contest, may account for their not working 
the mines of Coabilque. The lake of Titicaca, contains 
a number of beautiiul islands ; one of which was a 
mountain, but levelled by the Incas. Manco Capac is 
fabled to have first appeared here, and in memory of the 
event, the magnificent Temple of the Sun, so much ce- 
lebrated, was raised on this island. The temple con- 
tained vast riches, as it was the Mecca of the Peruvians; 
all who visited it leaving valuable presents. On the 
conquest of the country, all these riches were thrown 
into the lake, in order to disappoint the rapacity of the 
conquerors. The island produces fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, and possesses fine pastures. This lake will, 
in time, be the means of carrying on a most extensive 
trade with the provinces of Peru, and will greatly as- 
sist the communication with the Pacific. One day or 
other, the whole of this table land, capable of support- 
ing the population of France, will be attracted to 
the shores of the Pacific, through its means ; and from 
the Pacific, what further directions might be given 
to its vast wealth, by the help of steam-boats, may, per- 
haps, be rash to conjecture. If there should be a free 
passage from Tehuantepec to Guasecualco, in the gulph 
of Mexico, one might go in thirty or forty days from 
the city of Washington to La Paz, which would be 
much more wonderful than a regular line of stage coaches 
from Washington to Mexico, as suggested by Hum- 
boldt 

LariccQa is the most extensive district of the inten- 
dency, being three hundred and fifty miles in length, by 
ninety in breadth, it is extremely rugged, and the cli- 
mate infinitely various, from the circumstance of there 
not being any great extent of country of the same e)ev«- 

F3 
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iion. It is fiiH of rapid mountain streams^ witii nmne- 
vous cataracts^ which flow into the Beni^ a very impor- 
tant branch of tilie Amazon. Several valuable g^old mines 
are worked^ but like every other district of Pem^ in a 
limited degree compared to what they might be made to 
produce. Grold is found in the river Tipuani^ embodied 
in clay, in lumps requiring merely to be melted down and 
cast into plates or ingots. At this town the Beni loses 

its rapid cuitent, and is as navigable as the Ohio at Pitts^ 

. ■ ■ • 

burgh. Th« reduced Indians below, frequently come to 
this place in their canoes^ and during the insurrection of 
Tupac Amru, a Spaniard descended this river with 
Mormons treasures, which he put on board a Portuguese 
vessel, and carried to Spain. The country et Tupua* 
nir, according to Pazos, becomes level, ** and stretches 
off towards the north and east, into expanded plains 
4)overed with forests, and exhibiting gentle undulations 

• • » • • 

of hiUs clothed in luxuriant vegetation. From the top 
of the mountain of Silla near Tupuani, tlie river is ex- 
tremely open towards the north and east. I do not ima^ 
gine that a finer country can be presented to the human 
eye ; and when we consider that in the neighbouihood 
are mines of gold, the richness of which has never been 

■ • • • • 

explored ; that there are groves of costly woods, and 
forests of tilie finest timber trees, wifh a soil of great 
fertility, fmfd capable of producing all the various pro-^ 
ductions of the earth, notexc^tMg (he cinnamon and 
spiees of the Indian isles; and fliat all th^ things are 
seated at the head and on the borders of water navigable 
to the Atlantic ocean ; we must be satisfied that ttie bright- 
est visions of fiaincy can scarcely pourtray, to thefoture 
rulers of this favoured country, its importadee totive 
commerce of the United States,- the cfaianges which will 
be wrought by its independence in the political econo- 
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my of nations ; in short the floods of wealth which will 
tqH down the broad basin of the Amazon and its tribu- 
taiy streams to enrich the world/' 

Apolobamba, a province of very considerable extent, 
but thinly inhabited^ chiefly by civilized Indians^ and a 
few Spaniards and Creoles, who own large estates. The 
cocoa of this country is in very high repute. Rice, cot- 
ton and wax, arei among its staples. This district does 
not properly lie in aUo Peru, it is in the low country on 
the eastern side of the eastern ridge, and borders on the 
vast and fertile plains of Amazonia. 

Each of these minor jurisdictions, or districts, conr 
tains a number of other subdivisions; or rather of 
towns and villages, as the country is in general 
settled in that manner, and not by a scattered popu- 
lation, as in the United States. The minor districts 
enumerated, have also a very considerable extent of 
tenitory* In speaking of countries at a great distance^ 
tutorial space appears to dwindle into comparative 
insignificance ; there is scarcely any one of these dis- 
tricts, which is not as large as the state of Pela^ 
ware, or Jersey, and several equal in size to i/Lw^ 
land, or Pennsylvania. The intendencies within which 
they are comprised, are of equal extent with our 
largest states, not to speak of the VBst country, or 
wilderness, which lies between tho eastern ridge o£ 
the Cordilleras and the territory of Portugal, and the 
river Paraguay. None of the intendencies spoken of> 
exceed that of La Paz in importance, either with re- 
spect to position, or the value of their products. Be- 
sides the coca, and its excellent cacao,^ it produces a 
great abundance of cofiee. The vine and tjie sugar- 
cane, rice, and cotton, are equally suited to its soil and 
climate. The Peruvian bark is one of this most abuoK 
diemt productions. Nearly all flie streams which de- 
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scend from die eastern CordUlera, flow oref BUndg; 
with which are mingled particles of gold> and neaily 
all its ridges contam vems of this precious metalii 
There are also silver mines in Caqoisiri^ Caqningora, Ma- 
chaca^ Ber^okgoela, Tiagoanaco, and Acacachi. There 
are some emerald mines in Caqaiaveri, native copper 
in Curagnara^ and a mine of quicksilver in Goarina. Be- 
sides this mineral wealth, its fertile plains and slopes 
are covered with domestic flocks, and abundance of 
game surpassing all the other provinces. 

The fourth intendency, that of Gochabamba, has 
been described with minuteness by a Grerman philo- 
sopher, at least as to its natural history and pro- 
ductions* It is situated to the south of La Paz, and 
borders on the district of Santa Cruz de la Sierra on 
the east. It is separated on the south, from Charcaisf, 
by the Bio Grande, and a chain of mountains, of great 
elevation, form a barriers on the north; its western 
boundary is the Cordillera of the coast, and it ex- 
tends to the vast plains of Chiquitos, on the east; 
towards which it gradually slopes off, forming an in« 
clined plane, whose highest point of elevation is the 
summit of the Cordillera. Its base is the level track 
which stretches across the Paraguay, and Parana^ 
towards the Atlantic. It possesses, therefore, every 
soil and climate of the world ; on the eastern side of 
flie Cordillera, there is a great abundaace of mineral 
^ wealth in the declivities of die mountains and plains 
beneath; in the highest r^ons of the mountains^ 
there are great numbers of the native sheep; ia the 
more temperate regions, an abundance of maize, bariey, 
wheat, vines, olives, and all the fruits of the old world, 
we produced. Hie luxuriance of vegetation, is in pro^ 
portion to the distance fromthe summit of the moun^ 
tams^ at the saiw elevattcm^ witibi tiioiie of- jfte IBraiS^ 
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the vegetation is precisely the same ; trees and plants 
innumerable cover the soil with prodigious abundance^ 
and fill the air with fragrance and salubrity. Nature 
here displays her creative power in all its beauty and 
variety: Ibis fertile soil produces the palm^ the pine*- 
apple^ the banana and its various species^ cocoa, Penir 
vian bark, the sugar-cane, and cotton. I refer iJm 
reader to an interesting paper of Mr. Haenk, publiidi* 
ed in the appendix to the work of Azara. Coacha^ 
bamba is considered one of the most industrious and 
agricultural provincas of upper Peru ; its principal 
staples are wheat and maize, which it exports to 
neighbouring districts; flie soil is sitid to yield ftoA 
sixty to a hundred for one. In its district of VaUli 
Grande, considerable quantities of tobacco are raised^ 
Peruvian bark, cocoa, and indigo, are among^ itik 
products. Its forests produce a variety of ^ woods 
adapted to cabinet work, and considerable quantities 
of furniture are made by the inhabitants. There are 
also manufactures of green glass, with whic^h some of 
the nei^bouring provinces are supplied. Coarse cottbm 
cloths are likewise manufactured, and sent to almost 
every part of Peru. There are also rich gold mines^ 
but, at present, entirely neglected* Oropesa, or Co^ 
chabamba, the capital, is a beautiful city, containing 
upwatds of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, and situ^ 
ated on a plain near the river Saeabo. The roads leadr 
ing into tbe city, are planted with lofty forest trees, re^^ 
sembling flie finest avenues of Versailles ; in the vicimty 
there are extensive gardens, highly cultivated, fuoid 
ordiajds of tiie finest fruits. 

Tlie inhabitants are mestizos and cholos, and wt0 
said to differ from the population of the other pro- 
vince, being taller, fairer, and g^erally betfer made* 
The foimess of-, the complexion of the mixed race, has 
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iilready been noticed in speaking of Paraguay^ as a 
Icind of phenomenon; which is noticed by Azara, 
Funes, and^ Pazos. The inhabitants of Cochabamba, 
hsLYe taken by far the most active part in the scenes 
of the revolution^ of any of the provinces of Peru. They 
are said to be more intelligent than their neighbours, are 
not so much cooped up in towns and villages, and are 
represented to be industrious farmers and skilful me- 
chanics, and to possess much less inequality of fortune 
iOian. is usual in these provinces. 

Santa Cruz DB LA Sibrra (or Puno,) is usually 
enumerated as one of the intendencies of Los Charcas ; 
but it is not mentioned as such in the Gfda de Faras- 
ieros; and in Wilcock, it is «aid to be immediately 
dependent on the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres.^ This 
jurisdiction is also said to' embrace the country of Chir 
qnitos on the east, and of Moxos on the liortti; it is^ 
ittiefeforc^ of great eiLt&at, and includes ntunerous 
tribes or Indians, who do not acknowledge the Spa- 
nish dominion. Santa Cruz is divided into two dis- 
tricts ; the first of t|ie same name, the other called 
Misque; which has, at present, a representative in 
congress. How fer the Spanish power is established 
here; I do not know; but as this country lies to the 
east of the Andes, and is sq^arated from Peru by 
Ihose elevated miountains, it is possible that it may be 
^ree from Spanish conixol. A road was explored in 
Hie year 1791, (by the same Ccmiejo who descended the 
Vennejo,) across the low' country from Salta to Santa 
Cruz; thus avoiding the circuitous and mountainous 
route by Chuquisaca. The province of Misque is 
tsaid to be very fertile, and produces great abundance 



* Tbadls, having uo dvpendence on ibe audendaof Cbaroas. 
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of com^ sugar^ gi*d.pes^ bees-wax^ and honey. Great 
quantities of the latter are procured by Aie mhabitants 
of the countries bordering on the Gran Chaco and 
Chiquitos^ from the wild bees which hive in the neigh- 
bouring forests. The district of Santa Cruz was ^et- 
tled^ as has been mentioned^ by Nuflo de Chaves^ in 
1558^ by reducing sixty thousand Indians^ chiefly of 
the Moxos tribe. The vast forests which stretch to- 
wards Paraguay^ and the overflowing of the lake Xa- 
rayes into the country of the Chiquitos^ to what dis- 
tance westward is not well known^ renders it almost im- 
possible to penetrate with any considerable force to Pa- 
raguay in that direction ; but it is a matter of surprise 
to me^ that no attempt has been made by flie royalists^ 
who have possession of Potosi and La Plata^ to descend 
the Pilcomayo ; which is weU known to be navigable 
without any interruption. 

The district of Moxas, includes an area of four hun-^ 
dred and fifty miles from nbrt& to south, and six hun- 
dred from east to west. A few Spanish settiements and 
missions are scattered over this extensive country, and 
which is capable of supporting an immense population, 
llie Indians are, generally, reckoned amongst the Indias 
Fieles, or converted Indians, but the sovereignty of 
Spain over theim is precarious, and of littie value; 
ike only government which at present exists is mi- 
litary. The air is hot and moist, on account of the 
many rivers and large forests which this province 
contains. Its climate is, in every respect, tropical. 
1& cocoa of Moxos is said to be the best in the 

woyld. 

Chiquitos, in climate and productions, resembles the 
district just described. The Jesuits succeeded in esta- 
blishing and in converting some of the Indian tribes( 
in the same manner with those of Paraguay. In 
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1732^ they had seven ville^es^ which were flpuriahing, 
and situated in a delightful country. These Indians, 
since the expulsion of the Jesuits, have not lost the 
civilization which they acquired ; they are industrious 
cultivators and manufacturers. Their cotton fabrics 
are of a much finer kind tjian usual in these countries ; 
their cabinet-work is also well spoken of. They exr 
eel in making musical instruments; such as organs, 
harps, and violins, and play them with skill. The 
priests who succeeded the Jesuits, it is said, have fol- 
lowed nearly the same plan in the government and 
domestic economy at first established over them, which 
may account for the difference between their missions 
and those established on the Paraguay. The climate 
of these provinces is like that of the East Indies ; half 
yearly alternations of dry and rainy seasons. Among 
their products are cinnamon, ginger, Peruvian bark, gum 
copal, and a variety of raisins and balsams. 

I have now completed the geographical sketch of 
the upper provinces, and though I have done little 
more than select some of their more striking features, 
enough has been said to shew their importance. These 
rich provinces, lying between the seventeenth and 
twenty-second degrees of south latitude, and which, at 
present, contain a million and a half of civilized inha- 
bitants, possess a greater quantity of mineral wealth 
flian all the rest of (he continent, or perhaps than the 
whole world beside. 

The great diminution of tbeproduce of the mines, 
since their first discovery, is to be ascribed to the fol- 
lowing causes.* 1. The decrease of the Indian popu- 



^ The produce of tbe mines has been gradaaliy diminishing 
since the first century of their discovery. If I were to ' make an 
estimate, I should sa5; that they had diminished to one sixth of their 
former amount. 
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lation^ and the great amelioration of their treatm^t« 
The conquerors sacrificed them by thousands in the un* 
wholesome damps of the mines^ where they were urged 
to their tasks like beasts : at present they are only forced 
to work in those which belong to the king. The cold air 
of the mountainous regions in which the mines are si- 
tuated^ is extremely injurious to the constitution of those 
who come from the warm vallies below : the fumes of 
arsenic and antimony^ are still more deleterious. Five 
times the number of Indians were formerly employed in 
working the mines^ the Spaniards^ at an early period^ 
despising every other pursuit ; but the increase of civi- 
lized population in the country^ and the demand for 
other articles^ at home and abroad^ have diverted a con- 
siderable portion of industry to a different channel. 2. 
Experience of the uncertain and precarious profits of 
mining, the extravagance^ luxury, and ruin attendant oa 
it, has, also contributed to bring other employments into 
better repute. There appears to be something like a 
surfeit of mining, and agriculture has come in vogue ; 
the profits of which, though not so great, are less pre- 
t:arious ; mines in agricultural districts are therefore neg- 
kctecL The number of mines known at present, is 
much greater than during the first century, but the de- 
lirium no longer prevails. There is no kind of doubt 
but that the mines of gold and silver are inexhaustible ; 
but the circumstances which caused them at first to be 
worked, prevail in a much less degree, llieir produce 
must still, however, be in proportion to the extent to 
which they are worked, and the skill of the miners, and 
not limited by the quantity they are capable ^f prb- 
ducing. Fortunately, the ores of gold and silver aire 
found in smaller quantities than iron, or oth«r minetals, 
Md the working of them is much more unhealthy, preca- 
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nous and expensive.* But we have seen tbat^ even in 
this country^ although some have made very large for- 
tunes by iron works^ a much greater number have been 
ruined. 8. The quantity of metal produced from the 
mines^ is dependant on the quantity of quicksilver^ of 
^vhich' there must be a limited supply. Here, there^ 
fore, is another check to the indefinite increase of the 
precious metals. Some of the mines, it is true, do not 
require it, such as that of Xaj/a cota, where the silver 
was chisseUed out, or the papas of ^Atacama, where 
lumps of pure silver were dug out of the sand ; these^ 
however, are either extremely precarious, or soon ex^ 
hausted. 4. The richest mines are, in the end, invaded 
by water, and it requires vast sums to keep mem clear $ 
but,* from the want of skill, they are abandotied at th6 
moment when they promise most. Even in the opera- 
tibn of separating the metal, (according to Helms,) by 

adopting a more careful and scientific method, the 

• • » • • « 

tunount might be doubled. It is a fact well known, that 
the ore is continually forming. In those mines which 
were again opened msmy years after having^ been aban- 

doned, this was foudd to be the case-^j^ieces of wood 

, . - ,. , ^ » 

were discoviered with veins of silver running through 
them.' VUo^, in vol. 3^ p. 15, after statmg tilie fact, in- 

,»r -'-I • ■■. ' 1- • ■• 

dulges in some curious speculations on^this subject. H^ 
IS inclined to ajstcribe this effect as well to the natural re- 
production of the metal, as id subterranean iites; the 

• '""1. ' 'f ••« •• 

greater pJMt or this country' being volcano. Tnis is a 



1 1 
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*'** Hoie ti^beir 4t to be employed in the machineiy, of the min^s 
of I'otosi is brought fiY>iii l^comaii. A single stick has cost a thou- 
tttoddoUars.^ Wiicock, p.l^. 
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subject much better understood in modem chemistry. 
5. The present state of South America is so obvious a 
cause of the diminution in the produce of the mines, 
that it scarcely requires to be noticed. I am inclined 
to think that this is only now beginning to be felt, as 
there were, previous to the revolution, immense sums ii| 
bullion in the possession of individuals in Peru and 
Mexico, and which have been carried to the mint. 

The inhabitants throughout the whole of this elevated 
region, extending to the Isthmus of Darien, have no ex- . 
ports, or commerce, besides the precious metals, ex- 
cepting a small quantity of cocoa, Peruvian bark, vicuna 
wool, and chinchilla skins; industry is, therefore, un- 
known, and ignorance is its insepantblq companion. The 
precious metals constitute the staple commodity of 
Peru, and must suffice to procure the necessaries and 
luxuries of life to all its inhabitants ; although they are 
worked without skill, and the miners are not protected 
by just and equitable laws. 
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AUDIENCIA OF CHARCAS. 

Intwdbncy op Charcas. 

StA^dUtrkU. Indkau excluded. Indiana meluJied. ChirfT<mm». 

Charcas, 16,000 16,000 16,000 Charcas. 

Cinti, 25,000 60,000 12,000 Cioti. 

Yaoiparaes, •• 12,000 40,000 

Tomiim 12,000 40,000 

Paria,** 13,000 50,000 

Oruro, 6,000 15,000 15,000 Oruro. 

Carangas, •••• 8,000 25,000 

— 92,000 246,000 

INTEMDENCY OF P0TO8I. 

Potosi, 14,000 35,000 35,000 Pototi. 

Atacama, •••• 8,000 30,000 

Lipes, 8,000 20,000 

Porco, 15,000 130,000 

Chayanto, •••• 40,000 100,000 

85,000 315,000 

Intbndbncy of La Paz. 

La Paz, 14^000 40,000 40,000 La Paz. 

Pacages, 60,000 90,000 

Cica-Cica, • • • • 20.000 60,000 

Chulumani, •» 15,000 50,000 

Omasuegos, •• 30,000 60,000 

Laricava, •••• 25,000 65,000 12,000 Zorate. 

Apolo6amba, • • 5,000 35,000 

169,000 400,000 

iNTfiNDENCT OF COCHABAMBA. 

Cochabamba,** 30,000 100,000 25^000 Oropera- 

Sacaba, 15,000 60,00a 

Tupicari, •••• 30,000 100,000 

Arque, 10,000 35,000 

Palca, 6,000 20,000 

Clisa, 35,000 100,000 

Mbque, 8,000 20,000 

Valle Grande, 30,000 100,000 

164,000 535,000 

510,090 1,496,000 

Santa Cruz, Moxos, and Chiquitos • • • • 220,000 

1,716,000 
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The population of these provinces^ therefore^ exceeds 
a million and a half^ including Indians ; and exclusive of 
them^ half a million. After deducting from this number, 
one-fifth for the monastic orders and the Old Spaniards, 
with their adherents among the nobility, there will be 
left between three and four hundred thousand ready and 
willing to support the cause of independence, exclusive 
of Indians, who may safely be counted on when they can 
consult their inclinations ; but whose extreme ignorance 
and the slavish state in which they have been kept, 
render them of small account, compared to their num- 
bers. A successful battle has, unifomUy, turned the 
tide in favour of the patriots; which proves, that the great 
mass of the people, in heart, are with them, if it could 
be possible for a moment to doubt it. They hasten to 
join the patriot standard; not so when the other party is 
successful ; even where they think themselves most 
firmly fixed, there ar^J^umerous parties of guerillas, which 
continually harrass them. If there appears to be a calm 
for a while, it is only the precursor of some desperate 
effort The longer the contest continues, the more for- 
midable they must inevitably become. 

From the foregoing estimate, it will appear, that tl^e 
proportion of whites to the aborigines, is about one to 
five. But even amongst those regarded as whites, or Spa- 
niards, the proportion of mixt race must be v^ry consider- 
able, a circumstance which tends to eflbce the line of dis- 
tinction between the Creoles and the natives, and to bring 
them nearer to each other in point of interest and feeling.* 
The case of the. Eyropean Sp^ard is very different ; 
he is hated by the Creole on account of the advantages 



* The differenc&iof the casts in South America is of less iraporlance 
than generally supposed in Europe. 

Vol. !!• G 
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lie possesses from the circumstance of being bom in 

. > .... - 

Spain, while between the European and the Indian there 
is nothing to ]^roduce friendship or affection ; on the 
contr^, the Spaniard looks upon the poor Indian with 
haughty contempt, at the same time t^at he despises the 
Creole. Association and familiarity, independently of 
any ties of blood, naturally have a tendency to remove 
any thing like prejudice, or repugnance between the 
latter and tiie Indians. 1?he lower classes of tlie Peru- 

• • • 

vians, are not taught to read and write, and are, there- 
f6re, in a state of extreme ignoiUnce, and imder the in- 
fluence of the grossest superstition ; they are fit only for 
the lowest occupations ; few among ibem hkv^ the bold- 
ness to conceive any original plan or de^^ ; they plod 
on, in tte " even 'tenor Of their way,** with the same 
subniission ib their clriefs or rulets, as the Hussism boor^ 
OY Chinese peasant. As respects a people of this de- 
scription, mmim are of ^nr liiile iiijpbrtance ; when 
€^Dorpared t6 men who tliiiik andkct for the^elve^, ttieV 
^are what fldcks and herds are to libiis sdfd figeris. They 
Have str6ng attachments to dieiir creble masters^ and 
enter completely into th^ir ieelmgs of lia^d to the dha- 
pitones, or Spaniards ; they are the domestic servants in 
thd'hOdse of fli& Spftnii^h Peroviaiis; fney bie the tehanfis 




igfsonie Creole of wealth and ihflucsice. ^fegrbes and 
aosoliBlttoes, fonnbut aveiy'smadf ];)3rlion of 'the pbpiila:- 
%ien; there are probably mrt more ihsui two' or tfiifee 
Ifaousand of (his claasi in tTpper PerfiJ ilii's may Be 
ascnbed to the same cause why the number is so small 
in Mexico, the great number of Indian labourers, and 
the cheapness of labour. 

The laws of the Indies, prbfessing\o jkrotect the In- 
dian, prohibit any one from trading' i^ih-&iinbie'y6h'() the 
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^mquiit of ^fty dpllpi^ mt^put (fop cp^at o(^is chiof. 
TMs^ anil sfimioiajr f e6tr<wit$ ph I4s actions^ iidcps3ariiy 
teiuJ tp retajahim iu a state pf pnpilage^ It wa^^ thef^. 
fpre, idle to taI)L of (lip Jesuits f-et^imog; their neopbyt^ 
in this si^^ bec^i^e, lO^fi t^e expulsion 4>f the JTpsiuts, 
their cpp^erts lyoi^d pnly be t]Uiri|Led ovei: tp a pupilage 
nmch nipre sevpr#. ' The illiterate Ijidians pf P^u^haye 
always jl^eei^ remarjkable for their hpnepty a^cl fidelity. 
It was observed by Splj^reviella, f ^ ^t of all the king's 
subjects in Amerj,ca> the Indiaifs are j^e mpst a^ectipnate 
and 4eyote4. Their a^ice^jtors/' he obseryes^ '* were 
very severely treated and ppprp^sed^ by the Spanish sol 
diers in jthe time of the conqjuest. These jiijitrepid waiT 
xiors J^i;eated jljpLe LidiaiipLS as.t^eir c^3> and ppmpj^d 
^m .to x:u]tiy4^4he ground assigned theni> and di^ Dupjt 
permit them to VeipLpye> or ^a^e their fesideikce/' •^ Th|d 
c^pj^om^deriesj the naine given to^ihis species pf sub- 
jectipuj ;w;ere, after ^ twe^ ^^bolished ; the ^repsuiiaiLentos 
^uccpededi and were finally 4oiiQ away in 1779••^'The 
i^pnditipn of the Jndia^, ther^ore, has greatly improved 
isin.ce t^e ^st cpuque^^ and is partly, to be attnbuted 
to ^e gr^idu^l l^rogre^ of civilization^ a^ w;ell as^to Q^ 
inteimjb^^e ^ nieces* JThe' first stages of improiifement 
qitj^ qlwayp the Iffngest €Md .most tedious, but after having 
mi^d^f.;qeitsw increases with 

SimultipUedTaypidit]^. iln all probaJbility, the hunter of 
^c; ^udes^ U^e Jth^ hunter pf .the Alps^ ijiipiil- ^xnai^ 
^ough ^q^^imdbjstxkgei; but the ^dians rpsi^g i9 
cities, or in thigkljr ^^ettte4 districts, ij^ill ^cn^i^j ^p 
}gst §9jim|^l^ with the ^ -^ 

;^]^batwi^ probably :^rve to jbeep-thei^i longer adis - 
j^M^ people, 4s<t)ierj:eco^eQtion ,qf ^ejr ^cas, ^]^e gplden 
SgpiJ^ildi p^y; i^b^sh wi^ a mou]{[^ifiU pleasi^ Their 
^atiya ai^Sj fdthqugh ridiculed by AWa, are 4E^poken of 
l^ ^intdligi^Rt -tmyelleFS in F^ni, qa 8W(Bet ajfid flkintlve. 

' ' G 2 ' 
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The descendants of the Spaniards, have borrowed thid 
music, vriih many of the customs and habits of the con- 
quered people. It is not the first example we have had, 
of conquerors receiving manners and customs firom the 
conquered. The circumstance, however, is important, as 
it tends to render them more distinct firom the European 
Spaniards, as well as to wean their affection from Spain. 
The Indians still preserve all the incidents of the con- 
quest, in their dramatic representations, composed in 
metre, and, it is said, with pathos and eloquence. 

The supplications of Atahualpa for his life, fi-om Pi- 
zarro, will long continue to draw floods of tears firom the 
Indians of Pen;i. They still preserve many of their re-* 
ligious rites, intermingled with the Catholic worship ; 
and this, in all probability, must give a peculiar cast to 
the Catholic worship, even among the Creoles. 

Here was one thing in which the conquerors were 
scrupulously cautious, and which has never been devi- 
ated firom; this was, to prohibit them entirely, the use 
of fire arms. It was to these, the conquerors were in- 
debted for their success, and the preservation of their 
dominion required this superior advantage to be con- 
tinued. The Indians of Peru, therefore, are an unarmed, 
nnwarlike peasantry. It is said, they are still as much 
afraid of fire-arms, as they were at the period of the 
conquest ; but when trained and disciplined, and inter- 
mixed in the ranks with Spanish soldiers, they gradually 
become accustomed to their use. They receive the fire 
of muketry witii firmness, although they cannot stand the 
chaise of the bayonet. As militia, they are good for 
nothing; and as guerillas, far inferior to the Creoles of 
the south of Salta, Tucuman, or Cordova, cm account 
of their being inexpert horsemen; fi'om the nature of the 
country they inhabit, they are but litUe accustomed to 
ride. Without the materials famished by this class ot 
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population, it would be utterly impossible for the Spa- 
niards to maintain the contest in upper Peru; but a 
writer, whom I have frequently quoted, in speaking 
of this couiitry, consoles himself by the reflection, that 
the Spaniards, in teaching the use of arms to the 
Indian population, are pursuing the very course that will 
eventuate in the overthrow of their power. " If they are 
now ignorant of their rights, and the native dignity of 
their character, and are made blind instruments in the 
hands of their tyrants; at some future day, when the 
light of knowledge shall break in upon fliem, they will 
burst asunder the bonds which now shackle them, and, 
learning their rights, they will be able to protect them/' 
The next class in point of numbers, is that of Mesti- 
zos and Cholos. The first, spring from the mixture of 
the white and Indian, but not so fieu* removed from the 
Indians, as to be ranked in the class of Spaniards, al- 
though in their dress, manners, and language, no very 
essential difference is perceived. They can generally 
read and write ; they carry on the small traffic of the 
country, are clerks and agents of one kind or other ; they 
manage the large estates of the wealthy, but are seldom 
possessed of more than a moderate share of wealth ; 
they are, of course, in a great measure, identified with 
the Creoles, or Spanish Americans. The cholos come 
from a mixture of the mestizos and Indians : they are 
said to surpass all other classes, both in bodily strength 
and activity, and in native genius. They receive but 
little education, and speak indifferently the Indian and 
Spanish. They are the mechanics, overseers of the 
mines, the bull-fighters, and engage in all hazardous un- 
dertakings, and in enterprises which require more than 
usual strength or exertion. They are said to make ad- 
mirable soldiers, when trained and disciplined ; possess- 

G 3 
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inf coolness, courage and mtr^idity. They hav0 been 
thepidncipal Irakis in tito |ii!e$ent jeyolntiop, condi have 
niade by. far t)ie greateist ex^ions to aopoinplish tlie in- 
dependence of the country ;.but5 it is s^d, yrere, n!nfQrr 
naiely possesj^ of. but litQe influence ^ with the other 
jclassesL . The. proportion which these two olsu^es bear 
to the others, it is almost impossible to i^c^rtain: th§ 
gientieman fitnn whonu. I re^peiv^d my estin^e^^ assmed 
me, that, the inhabitants of pure bloods , were fiot mor^ 
than a& one to fifteen; as many; of tho^ who are ranked 
as Spaniards,;, have a gi^atet or less portion of Indian 
blood in their veins. ., 

.The Creoles constitute the. third plass in point of plum- 
ber. These again are divided into the nobles ; such* as 
counts,^ mai^uisses, mayorasgos (or .Qwners pf;^ef9,:; 
and knights, of different military ordei^. Th^s^, of cpurs<^ 
hold the most .oonspicuoas rank. in.sociliety;. especially 
as they inherit large fortunes frpm their ancestors, the 
:Qrst tonqnerors, and early adventurers. The ^dest soni^ 
who suceed to the .estate, are^ genex^j, but indifferently 
educated; and from the want of suitable, object^ to en- 
gage their minds^ pass their time in. idleness and dissi- 
pation. . The number of. these nobles,, ho^eyer^ in the 
viceroyalty of La Plata, is inconsiderable, when com- 
^aredio Lower Peru. The youi^r. sons, if possessed 
of an inclination to study, beconjte curates, or lawyers^ 
explorers of mines, or tl^ey become owners of haciendas, 
or plantations, where they pursue the different cultures of 
the country. There are, usually, a number of families 
of Indians, whose. duties are sinular to those of the pea- 
santry of Chili ; the young Indians are their domestic 



• He wasn native of Peru, and had been a secretary to one of the 
patriot general^. 
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$ery^ts. ^I^q )Mgl^!^T 9%S7> ^ y^!^}^ ^ ^^ inon|ks and 
friars^ i|ij^hose hs^id^, immense wes^lth has been amassed^ 
^j in g€inera}# Ea|:9peaJ)s ; but the secular clergy are 
Ameiic^ns, and distinguis}ied for their eloquence an^ 
leajiung. They also apply them^dyes to the study and 
practice of the. .9ap9n Iaw> which is yery profitable, from 
the nature of tijjs ecclesiastical f uero, or privilege. Thus 
when we hear ^f t^e part taken by prla^ in the revolu- 
tion, it is necessary to understsmd that these are of the 
seq^^T clergy;. mepL, in some degree, halntuated to busi- 
ness, and but little under the influence of monkish super- 
stition. The clejjfy, both at Buenos Ayres and Peru, mani- 
fested ^ disposition to throw off the papal yoke, but were 
not seconded by sufficient liberality and intelligence 
among the people.* Tlie profession of the law forms a 
very numerous corps in these coin^tries ; and many of its 
members amass considerable fortunes. As legfi^ pro- 
peedings are chiefly carried on in writing, their written 
eloquence surpass tli|€gir public speakjing ; it is said, how- 
ever, that there is no deficiency in the p^tory of the bar, 
but formed on the French style ; of course, artificial and 
rhetorical; and having no juries to speak to> or an 
audience attracted for the sajce qf amusemei^t, or by 
curiosity, it is not to be expected that their eloquence 
should be of a popular kind. 



* Among the lower classes of people, both in Peru and Buenos 
Ayres, the monks possess great influence, and take every advantage 
of their ignorance and superstition; but among the higher classes, 
and more enlighteAcd part of the community, the secular clergy, or 
curates, who are their intimates and companions, are the most in- 
fluential. It is, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance, that all the secu- 
lar clergy, and great numbers of the regulars, should have joined the 
revolution ; as, in this manner, the superstitious fears of the ignorant, 
are.qnieti^d when they see their clergy leading the rebellion against 
.the. king and the pope. 
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The Creoles, who are the most nmnerous and enlighten' 
ed portion of the community, have a most inveterate 
hatred to the Spaniards, whom they look upon as a set 
of needy adventurers, " seeking whom they may devour/^ 
The magnificent and ostentatious manner in which the 
Creole loves to display his wealth, contrasted with the 
poverty and plainness of the Spanish adventurer, oc- 
casions him to be despised. The houses of the Creoles 
are splendidly furnished, and, as they are fond of a shew 
of learning and knowledge, the rich take a pride in dis- 
playing magnificent libraries. The greater part of their 
time, however, is spent in gaming and dissipation. The 
degree of luxury prevailing in Peru, is much greater than 
that at Buenos Ayres ; where property is more equally 
distributed among the people, and where there are no 
overgrown fortunes to justify the indulgence in ostenta- 
tious display or extravagance. 

The European Spaniards are the least in point of num- 
bers, but by no means the least in influence and im- 
portance. Their numbers are estimated at between 
eight and ten thousand in Upper Peru, besides those in 
the audiencia of Buenos Ayres. In this class is to be 
found the higher clergy, the officers of goveroment, nu- 
merous expectants and adventurers, all, of course, de- 
voted to the king, and adhering closely together; the 
greater part illiterate and bigotted, but possessed of a 
knowledge of business, and more persevering and in- 
dustrious than the Creole. 

Such were the materials which composed the popula- 
tion of the audiencia of Los Charcas, on the breaking 
out of the revolution. Of the Creoles, the only portion 
inimical to it, was found among the wealthy landholders 
and nobility ; probably the greater part of this class (in 
itself, the least respectable or powerful, excepting 
through the immediate influence exercised by them 
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over their vassals and dependents)^ preferred their pre- 
sent state, to another in which they were not certain 
they would be gainers, and would probably lose. The 
higher clergy, and the Spaniards, formed perhaps an 
equal number, but were much more formidable enemies. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the first dawn of the re- 
volution was ludled by a majority so overwhelming, that 
all opposition to it was hushed, in silence. Its enemies 
were compelled to indulge their feelings in secret ; oppo- 
sition dared not to raise its crest. The ^lemies of the 
revolution did not recover from their astonishment and 
dismay, until after the unfortunate battle of Huaqui, in 
which the patriots were defeated. They then roused 
themselves into activity, and set every engine to work for 
the purpose of extinguishing the revolutionary confla- 
gration. 

The Indians of Peru, from the time of the conquest, 
suffered their oppressions with a degree of patience un- 
exampled. If th^y resisted, or rose up against their op- 
pressors, their efforts were partial, and with but little 
plan or concert. The insurrection of Tupac Amaru, 
however, is a memorable exception, as it extended from 
Cusco to Tucuman, and may perhaps be one reason why 
they have shown so much timidity during the present con- 
test. They had not forgotten the dreadful lesson in their 
last desperate effort, when as to them, 

'* Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell V 

To them it appeared to have fled for ever. The revolu- 
tion instead of suddenly awakening the feelings of en- 
thusiasm, only caused them to look on with amazement. 
It was a scene they could not fully comprehend. They 
saw, it is true, a sruggle between the native and Euro- 
pean Spaniards, and they were called upon to share in 
equal rights and privileges, as Americans, by those who 
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clauoedto be theijr cpuutryn^en. ; $(^} it was beyoQid t^ir 

coxapreben^ioQ. , PosaiWypoJil^aJlifew^^e^dwtlwRb 
Of perhapfi BO fyx ^Qm, .tk^t^ its pi^ilsfitian^^ opuld bill; 
filovdj mki j^adnftlly r^tpn^ Pprbi^ps^^^ttachiiMi tbd 
idea .o£ poUticdl ^^^m aod h^ppii^s tp tibie fe$tQi^ 
Hon of thoir Iilc«9 ; tbi9 lya^ ttie only qord f^ tie jtombed 
li^ben it !(lras necessiuy^to pToducje a bij^h ie^iQiteiMot 
This, I think* is cteai}y p;rpT^4 by tbe pofratiy^ ^9^ <Ai^ 
insiiipreption of T^pac Amaru> as givw ty Fiu^e^^ ' :- . 
. Xiipao Amani^ was recognised |iy thQ Sp^ntefc gQwrnxr 
ment, to b^. a Un^aA de^pendai^t of jii^ Ip^a S^ym 1>Ppa$» 
Mh0, in 1678, .wn^ i»»jt tto death by Qider pi I?h^p. II* 

He wa«Ld»alafed /entitj^ed to Qk^yu^w^q/^Bj^ pf prop^^aa/; 
but did not sUqo^ in obtaiMSig, (K>s^^si<Q». A ^s^lfe it 
appears,^ bad be^n compienced for iOiis purpose^ in the 
audiencia of Lima. He is represented as having Jti^en a 
^an of daring mind and generous icbaracter, but possess- 
ing strong p^sions. He rcK^qiyed his education, at Cns^ 
cpandLinia; bis studies probably, simUai' to tt^ose of 
'gentlemcin of fortune, among tbe ^qreqles. H^ iwai^nly 
undertook the protection of the Indians^ ikom the abuses 
practised on tbem; arddressed mQinoi|*s to the yic^oy and 
to the king, soliciting their intfirpositpion. Disappointed 
in these, as well as in what particularly related to himself, 
he fonned the plan of liberating Jus country from the 
Spaniards. It is ^d be was encouraged in this by some 
influential inhabitants of Cusco, who disappointed him 
in the most critical moment of his enterprise. He be- 
gan by arresting Arriaga, the corregidor of Tinta ; and 
having erected a tribunal for trying him, condemned him 
to suffer death, for his unjust exactions and cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians. Arriaga was, accordingly, exe- 
cuted in November, 1780. The flames of the revolution 
now burst forth. At first, however, he acted in the jmme 

t 

of the king of Spain; iptending to develppe bis ultimate 
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desigAs^ onij, when lie ukvt himsdf. suffidaiiiy strong* 
With his fbllowiois, ivfaa wese continnaUy increasing, he 
ttarciedi against tbd JbeighboiiTing: diistrict^. mthjtbain<- 
ico^oii ^ iQi^fcing' i^corregidor,. and doing jois^ice ib 
hlM alim'i^ ' bii<r the newr ^Qf faES' ^apptoach ^enabled ihe 
c^^gid&t itOr iesc^iap^. ^ The atmegt terror and dismay 
nidw> ]^tail^ lamon^ th^ Spaiiittrdsl in the adjoining 
pt&^nAcesy In tfaie mean \<4ule, Topi^c> Amam kindled 
th^ ^nHmsitaM iof Ae. indiaAS^4qr talking !to tbem of 
Itk^ red^oratioft ^ the In^s ; had he been Jcmed a(: this 
ttfom^ liy • 4he Spaxisfa Ajaeripans^ it < is^jurob^Ue Jhe 
>eirdliittk>n^WcmId^haT^ beeftc^ as Spain had but 

f&vtlToof^iioaid thowar die ^n/a^ then waging with Great 
'BaiMot, for the putp09$^' aiding xmr struggle for in^de- 
peMknc^, t^otM4iave prevented her from throwing in any 
fbvee^ to nkakitaiin her poller ia. Penu But ^there was 
€»fher no {naretiona^Qonceit with the Spanish Americiois, 
otihesd Werd sunk into a stalie ef apathy as to the change 
of iheir cohdition> finom whiph nothing hadyetf vc^eixted 
itself sufficient^ {)eW6#fiil4o awaken ^them; tbe idea of 
ttkh Te0tf}fiAiifm of the 'Inoas, wo^ii, probably,, bare less 
^Sbetlip6n4helrmindd,-tban the ^Astr^ict notions of the 
rights of man uponthe minds of the Indians^ 

With^^the mob> which had by this time collected, 
^pae Amarn advanced towards Cusco; apd atJSan- 
garava, engaged and defeated- a body- -of Spaniards. 
He nesk; made an unsuccessful attempt 6n the city 
'Of Cusco,. with his anny>(if it might be sp called,) 
whi^ was, in reality, nothing more than a. multittide, 
anned with sticks and stones, and much less formi- 
dable in war than eyen their ancestors, when conquered 
by the Spaniards. Tupac Amaru was now declared 
<Inca; and, according to the ancient ceremony, his 
.temples were bound with the royal fillet. Similar 
movements soon after took place in the povinces in the 
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neighbourhood of the lake Titicaca^ in Cbicuito, Chay- 
anta^ and La Paz. The Indians rose en masse, through- 
out the whole of the audiencia of Charcas. At first they 
distingfuished between the European Spaniards and 
Americans ; but the latter joining the Spaniards^ were 
involyed in the same fate. The enraged and infu- 
riated multitude devoted all the white inhabitants to in- 
discriminate slaughter, sparing neither age nor sex. 
It was ,a fortunate circumstance that the Indians were 
badly armed^ and directed by chieftains of ordinary 
capacity ; otherwise they would have effected what they 
were now bent upon^-a total extermination of their 
enemies. They were, probably, not retained long in 
any considerable bodies, though we are informed, 
that as many as ten or twenty thousand were as- 
sembled ; but as they fought with no order or dis-^ 
cipline, a very small number of regular troops was su& 
ficient to defeat them in the field. The horrors which 
they perpetrated when they overpowered the whites, 
especially at Oruro and La Paz, have been ascrib- 
ed to the remains of savage nature in the aborigines, 
which no civilization Can expel; but the examples of 
modem history sufficiently prove, that there is no ci- 
viliztion in mobs of any country ; that they are mon- 
sters every where. To relate all the incid^its of this 
memorable insurrection, which devastated the country 
for upwards of two years, would take up all the re- 
maii^g pages of this wqrk. It was, finaUy, crushed 
by armies of militia, and a few regulars from Buenos 
Ajrres, Tucuman, Salta, and Cochabamba. The tide 
of war, havoc, aad destruction, was rolled back upon 
the infariated Indians, by troops composed of the same 
materials as those who are now endeavouring to 
break their chains ; and, if not to restore their [ncas, 
at least to give them equal rights, and to elevate them 
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^hidi took place in other parts of South America ; 
to the dignity of freemen. The destruction of the In- 
dians during this short and bloody war^ was very 
great; and may serve, in some measure, to account for 
the timidity they have manifested in the present con- 
test It is proper to remark, however, that some of 
the Indian caciques joined the Spaniards ; one of 
them, Pumacagua, in consequence of his services in 
suppressing the insurrection of Tupac Amaru, receiv- 
ed the conmiission of brigadier-general ; and, what is 
somewhat singular, took an active part in the present 
revolution, in favour of the patriots ; for which he was 
taken by the royalists, and put to death. The most 
horrid tortures were inflicted on Tupac Amaru, and on 
other chieftains who fell into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
their bodies were, for a long time, seen suspended on 
gibbets at all the cross roads, and many a Golgotha ex- 
hibits, to this day, piles of the bleaching bones of these 
unfortunate men. 

Not thirty years had passed away, before the au- 
diencia of Charcas became the theatre of another re- 
volution; but originating with, and carried on by, a 
different class of i>opulation-*the Spanish Americans* 
Whether the unsuccessful attempt of Tupac Amaru, 
had induced many to think of independence, or whe- 
ther the revolution of the United States, or that of 
France, had given rise to new ideas in the minds of 
the people, it is not very easy to determine. Perhaps 
these were lights which enabled them, the more dis- 
tinctly to see their condition. As early as 1805, an 
extensive phn is said to have been formed by a law- 
yer of Gusco, of the name of Ubalde, but which was 
detected, and its author publicly executed. The fact 
proves, that among the enlightend, the independence 
of their country from Spain was really meditated ; bat 
il|be fir^t reyolutioiiary^ movements were similar to those 
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ostensibly^-witibi the intention of takiiig care of fiiem'- 
sehres/and preventing their country from falling into 
the hands of the French. The utmost devotion was 
manifested in favour of Ferdinand, but they thbi^ht 
themselves equally entitled to establish juntas, and act 
in his name, witih other parts of the Spanish dominions. 
The first step is every thing. This singular juncture in 
Spanish affairs, enabled the bold spirits who entertained 
tbe idea of independence, to take the first step towards 
tbat object, under the banners of the European sove- 
reign, round which the whole population would rally ; and 
ff those who penetrated tiie designs of the first movers^ 
ventured to oppose, their loyalty, itself, afforded a just 
ground Cff suspicion. 

Hie junta tuitiva of La Paz, was established in 
March, 1809; but as the principal actors were Ame- 
ricans, their conduct was disapproved of by the Spa- 
niards. Although a junta, possessii^ similar views/ had 
been established in Monte Video, but composed of Spa- 
niards. Their manifesto alleged their eijual right with 
other Spanish cities, to establish a j^imta until the 
restoration of the ihonarch ; especiWy at' a tim&e when 
atteinpts were made by the agents" of th^ princess Char- 
lotte, to place her in possesion of the c6untrf . 'The pa- 
triots proceeded to orgahi^se a government, ""and to raise 
forces for their defence, as they were* immediately A6^ 
nbunced bythe Spaniards. Cisneros, the viceroy of La 
t^lata, dispatbbed a for^ Irdin 3uenos Aytes, Under 
lifieto ; who was' appointed president of the ^udiencia ; 
an army was at the same time marched froM Lhoaa'iinder 
thiei'commahd W Goyneche. 'Nietd c^tfrieft^Uie cSty by 
storm, and immediately proceeded to exectitt '*' bloody 
vtogeance/^ on the prindp^ ifttabitants: Tbe revdi^ 
iofion- Tdiich occurred about the- saine time in Buehod 
Ai^B, preVdltted hnn ff(*m carry iiig^ into opetalidii dis 
iitemi ^bfproscripfion in theiir^iWI extent; «ie remains 



of the patriot forces of La Paz, Under the command 
of Lanzas and RodrigUei^/iretired to the forests 0f Ttt^ 
pan!, "ivhithef they werd ptdrsubd by the toy^ forcies/and 
gradually wasted in battle or by famine. 

The &st step alter the revolution of the 25tti of 
May, 1810, at Buenos Ayres, Was to match a force 
towards the tipper provinces. ^General Ocampo pro- 
ceeded at the head of a thousand men, to which the title 
of ceiixiliary armtiy of Peru, was given. Concha and 
Liniers were defeated in Cordova, were taken, and 
In retaliation for the murders committed by NietO 
and Goyneclie, were execMed. The numbers of fkie 
atixiliai^ army ra^fidly increased as it advanced to^ 
Watds^ Peru, ^d was hailed With (enthusiasm where- 
ever it aj^^eared. "General Balcarce arriving with a 
l'6infor<;ement^ found himself sufficiently strong to meet 
the Spafilccrds. I^cai^e attacked the Spanish en- 
ttenchm^nts a£t Suij^adha, and gained a complete vie- 
to^. 'Ni^o,aind other Spanish leaders, were taken, 
^ind put to death for the same reascm that £his sen- 
tendi^'Was ex^ecuted on Concha ctnd Liniets. l*he 
whole of the audiencia Was almost instantly revolu- 
lionilted, and the Spanish forces, tmder Goyneche, 
OOmp^ed to cross the . l)esaguadero ; the l)OUndary 
fine -between the two Viteroy^ties. The patriot ^urmy 
tfOttsi^ted <of six dioudaud nien, ' under Balcarce, as 
^kidim^ind^ in 4hi^f, and genets Viamonde, Bias 
¥iAto, smd' Rivelro. ^ The army Of ^e royalists was 
^bbbtit e^tM ih liumbidis: l%e^ suck^ssOf the patriots 
iSBtA killed tit^ iiltO^ a ^ectkrity. Which waa taken 
ttdVldfa^ 0# by 6^eche. C^stelli, who had accom- 
panied the patriot army as the representative of the 
junta, listeneH to"^an~o2er~^ negociation from Goy- 
iieohe.. (>Ali anmstu^i Wlu9(' lUdbrtimately agreed upon, 
at the very moment when the fire of the reVdlutiOn 
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was beginning to blaze throughout the neighbouring 
viceroyalty— the nerres of the patriots were unstrung 
at the time when they ought to have been braced to the 
utmost; they resigned themselves to the pleasing de- 
lusion, that the liberties of their country were already 
fixed. '* They celebrated the anniversary of the re- 
volution on the magnificent ruins of the palace of Inca 
Mayta Capac, at Tiaguenaco, singing hymns to their 
country and to liberty." On the other hand, Goyneche 
prepared for a treacherous attack, before the expiration 
of the armistice ; at the same time, turning to his 
advantage, among the superstituous and ignorant, the 
comparative irreverence for religion in the soldiery of 
Buenos Ayres. *' The auxiliaries of Buenos Ayres," 
says Pazos, *' were more expert troops than the Peru- 
vians, and were possessed of more vivacity of genius ; 
their wars with the English had given them a mar- 
tial air and spirit, and their commerce, their inter- 
course with foreigners, and other cirumstances, had 
rendered them more liberal in their opinions ; parti- 
cularly in matters of religious worship practised by 
the Peruvians, which consist chiefly in external forms 
and superstitious ceremonies.'^ Gojmeche persuaded 
many of these deluded people, that the Buenos Ayreans 
had come for the purpose of destroying their religion. 
He, also, proclaimed the virgin del Carmen, the com^ 
mander in chief of his army, contenting himself with 
acting as her lieutenant.* These gross superstitions, 
when preached by fanatic monks, had considerable 
effect on the lower classes of Peruvians. Thus pre- 
pared, Goyneche unexpectedly attacked the patriots at 



* These circamstances are aliaded to in the manifesto of inde* 
pendence. 
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Huaqui, on the 20th of July, and completely routed 
them. The author of " The Outline," attributes this 
defeat, in part, to the unfortunate dissensions which 
had by this time begun to shew themselyes at Buenos 
Ayres, between what was called the Moreno and the 
Saayedra factions, and which spread to the army ; Dias 
Velis and Balcarce being of the first, and Viamonte 
attached to the second. 

Goyneche took possession of La Paz, and several 
of the neighbouring cities, but his progress was greatly 
impeded by the bands of guerillas which continually 
harassed his marches. Tliese bands were particu- 
larly numerous in Oochabamba, Chayanta, and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. Enraged at this opposition, he 
fell upon the plan of putting his prisoners to death; 
and in order to strike terror into the country, is said 
to have seized and shot many of the market people, 
and cut off the ears of great numbers.* His progress 
to the southward was, notwithstanding, extremely dif- 
cult Pueyrredon, who had been appointed governor of 
Cordova shortly after the revolution, was now sent as pre- 
sident of Charcas, with some reinforcements, with a view, 
if possible, to make a stand against the royalists. But 
he found every thing in such disorder, and the patriot 
forces so completely broken, that nothing was left to him 
but to collect its fragments, and fall back on Salta. 
The retreat was executed in such a manner as to entitle 
him to applause ; having saved the wreck of the army, 
brought off a large sum of public money, and secured the 
means of organizing a new force ; for, in its present state. 



* Seethe manifesto of independenee. 

Vol. II. H 
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it was fouiid impracticable to maintain his gromid against 
the superior force of Goyneche.* 

Pneyrredon being called to take part in the adpiinis- 
tration of the government, he was succeeded by General 
Belgrano ; who reached Salta with reinforcanents, and 
jnilitary supplies, but on the approach of the royalists, 
withdrew to Tucuman, wh^re, on the 24th of Sq[)tember, 
1812, he was attacked by the Spanish General Tristan- 
With the assistance of the volunteers and militia of the 
city and vicinage, he gained a couqplete victory.f Tris- 
tan retreated to Salta, where he was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by Belgrano, and compelled to surrender with his 
whole army, to the number of two thousand men. The 
smothered flames of the revolution again burst forth, and 
Goyneche found himself under the necessity of retreating 
towards the north. The provinces of Potosi, Charcas, 
Chayanta, and Cochabamba, once more &11 into the 
Imnds of the patriots. Belgrano, however, confiding in 
the good fieuth of the enemy, generously set the captured 
army free, on their taking an oath not to serve during the 
war; but they had no sooner joined €k>yneche, than they 
were ordered to take the field, in violation of the obliga- 
tion they had entered into. In conseqoflnoe of this, the 
mjralists, now under the command of Peiuela, attacked 
Belgrano at Vilcapugio, in the north of Pern, and afto- a 



« 4* Xhc retreat made from PetesI, by Colonel Pv^gnredMu with 
tbp remnant of the army and tha pnblio pmpet!^^ vai executed no 
heroically, that it deserve* to be taken for a model.*' Funem 
page 55. 

t This was, probably, one of tlieinost brilliant actions fought daring 
the reyoliition, especially as the combatants were chiefly private citi- 
zens opposed to regularly disciplined troops. The appellation of 
sampo del honour^ has beengtvjen to the ^lot 
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desperate action, the latter was worsted and compelled to 
retieat to Aynma, where he was again attacked towards 
the close of November, 1813, and completely defeated; 
bnt the dispatch of Pezuela bestowed the highest praise 
on his military conduct. In conseqnence of the victory, 
Peznela was enabled to take possession once more of the 
principal cities of alto Peru, as low down as Salta and 
7arija ; and Belgrano, who had been rendered unpopular 
by. his misfortones, was recalled. 

General Rondeau was dispatched with reinforcements, 
to make head against the royalists; and after rapidly 
organisdng an army at Tucuman, he advanced to meet 
Pesoela. The patriot general was seconded at this 
time, by the revolution which broke out in the provinces 
of Lowef Peru, in the neighbourhood of Cusco, aad 
which spread into several of the provinces of Las Char- 
cas ; in consequence of which, Pezuela was compelled 
to &U back. Rondeau attacked and defeated the royal- 
ists at MoGhare and PuMto Grande, by which means he 
was enabled to take possession of Potosi. The inhabi- 
tants of Cochabamba, on the approadt of Rondeau, 
0iuse move declared themsdves i& favour of the patriots; 
Pezuela, who possessed oonsiderable Bulitary talents, 
taking advantage of the sitoatiosi of Rondeau, who had 
detached a part of his force to co-operate with the peo- 
ple of Cochabamba, advanced upon him by forced 
marches, and compelled him to give battle at Sipe-Sipe, 
in November, 1814 ; one of the most uitfortunate for the 
patriots ever fou^ in South America, though contested 
with great skill and courage on both sides. Rondeau re- 
tired to Tupiza, and afterwards fell back on Salta ; the 
enemy advancing as far as Tarija. Pezuela being ap- 
pointed viceroy, was succeeded by Sema, who advanced 
with two thousand men fus far as Jujuy; but was so 
harrassed much by the guerillas of Saltai, under Guemes, 

H2 
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that he was compelled to fall back on Tarija. Belgrano 
was again restored to the command in 1816 ;* since that 
period^ each party has done little more than maintain its 
gromid. Tlie Spaniards are in possession of the princi-- 
pal cities^ and the country is, partially, under their in- 
fluence, but very far from being subdued. Tliere are nu- 
merous parties of guerillas, through the provinces of 
Cochabamba, Charcas, and La Paz, under Padilla, 
Wames, and others. In the minds of the people, there 
can be little doubt that the cause of independence is daily 
gaining ground, and the Spaniards can only be consi- 
dered masters of what they can directly control with 
their military force. During the important movements 
in the direction of Chili, it became necessary to use great 
caution in the management of the war in Peru ; it would 
perhaps have been a wiser course to have pursued, from 
the commencement, more of the Fabian policy, and not 
to hazard so much on the result of a battle. The proba- 
bility is, that they are now preparing to strike a decisive 
blow. The present army has been continually improving 
in discipline, as well as increasing in numbers. There is 
no doubt, that its approach will be hailed by the people 
of Peru, with greater joy than ever*. 
It has been asked, why have not arms been put into 



• " Don Manuel Belgrano, who, since the battle of Vilcapugio, 
fiad remained in retirement^ resumed the command of the army of 
Peru. The troops received with enthusiasm, the general who had so 
often led them to victory, who had generously distributed to the 
widows and orphans of those soldiers who had fallen in the battle of 
Salta, the money voted to him by the government of Buenos Ayres 
as a reward for that distinguished servicp ; and who had preserved 
his integrity amidst the changes of party, and the intrigues t>f fac- 
tion ; and had manifested no other ambition than that of devoting his 
•life and fortune to the great cause in which he was engaged.**- 
J&x. Poinsett's report 
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the hands ot the numeroas Indian peasantry, to enable 
them to termmate the war at once ? The incidents al- 
ready related, famish a sufficient answer to the question. 
It might have been asked, with much more propriety, 
why were not aims put into the hands of every male 
citizen above fifteen years of age> during our revolution- 
ary struggle, or into the hands of the American people 
during the late war ? The truth is, but a small proportion 
of the population of a country can be kept embodied, 
and entirely withdrawn from their occupations ; a mere 
unorganized multitude, is of very little importance when 
opposed to regular armies ; an enemy, it is true, may be 
greatly annoyed by guerillas, but these can only act with 
any ultimate effect, in conjunction with a regular army. 
It appears to have been the continual complaint of Ge- 
neral Washington, that the term of service for which the 
militia were called out, was too short ; and even then, 
it was difficult to keep them together. During the late 
southern war, Greneral Jackson was, at one time, almost 
abandoned by the Tennessee militia, although there could 
be no doubt as to their bravery or devotion to the cause. 
This loose and silly talk of putting muskets into the hands 
of the Peruvians, even admitting that the patriots had a 
sufficient supply for the purpose, shows but a shallow 
knowledge of human nature, or of the composition of 
armies; and is only to be equalled by the lowness and 
vulgarity of attempting to cast suspicion, by insinuations 
of this nature, against the brave chieftains who are now 
contending with the Spanish power in Peru. 

I have thus given a very rapid, perhaps very meagre 
outline of the interesting war carried on in the provinces 
of alto Peru. It is, in fact, replete with incident, that 
would furnish materials for history, of as high a character 
as that of any other country. The part taken by the 
United Provinces in this chequered contest, cannot fail 

H 3 
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to create a high opinion of their resonrces^ and of the 
abilities of their leading men ; that under the yarions cir- 
cumstances in which they have been placed — their vrar 
with the Spaniards at Monte Video, and afterwards with 
Artigas, and then with the Spaniards in Chili ; they have 
been able to keep their enemies in check in Peru, entitles 
fliem to the esteem of the brave, and the admiration of the 
woiid. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Miliituy Fhree^PuhUe Hnmuu^Conmirce^^taU tf Learning tmi 

Oenerul Ii^mrnuUion^ 

X HB forces of the republic, are didtrilmted into four 
divisions, or armies, which are kept on foot in different 
and distant parts of this immense territory : the first, is 
the army of the centre ; so called, from its head quarters 
being in the capital ; the second, is the auxiliary army 
of Peru ; the third, the army of the Andes ; and the 
fourth, the auxiliary anky of the Entre Rios. There are, 
also, other corps under separate commands. 

The table delivered by the government of Buenos 
Ayres, and accompanying the report of Mr. Rodney, 
exhibits all the details of their organization, in a very 
neat and Comprehensive manner. The peculiarities, if 
they be such, in this organization, will be seen on 
casting the eye over the table before-mentioned. For 
instance, it will be seen, that there are no major-generals, 
and but eight brigadiers, in all four of their armies ; 
there being a grade of officers denominated colonel-ma- 
jors ; which nearly corresponds with our rank of briga* 
dier, and are thus often designated among them ; there 
are also colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and commandants 
of squadrons. 

The force of the state is distinguished into regulars, 
or veterans, civicos, and militia. The civicos, corres«> 
pond somewhat to our volunteer corps ; being composed 
of the inhabitants of the towns, well-armed and dis- 
ciplined. Certain requisites are necessary, to give tlM 
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right of being enrolled in this cluvSS of militia. Tlic city 
of Buenos Ayres, relies upon her civicos for herdefeDce ; 
and they are said to be exceedingly well trained. There 
is also another kind of force, but which is alincst (exclu- 
sively confined to the capital ; this is composed oi* (he 
slaves who are regularly exercised every Sunday, and 
then marched to the different churches. The whole is 
made up of corps of artillery, troops of the line, cavalry 
of the line, auxiliary civicos, and militia of the country. 
The army of the centre, is under the immediate direc- 
tion and control of the general government, and is under 
the command of General Ramon Balcarce ; one of the 
three distinguished brothers of that name, who are all 
generals in the regular service. It consists of five hun* 
dred and thirty-three regular artillery, officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates ; the infantry is stated at 
thirteen hundred and sixty-seven, officers, &c. The ci- 
vicos, consisting of the brigade of Buenos Ayres, and 
the brigade Argentina, an aggregate of five thousand 
three hundred and five. The regular cavalry amounts to 
five hundred and thirty-three, cavalry of civicos to 
thirteen hundred and eleven ; the militia of the country 
around Buenos Ayres, and which can be called together 
in a few hours warning, amounts to eight thousand seven 
jhundred and two, all cavalry. It thus appears, that the 
capital has a force of seventeen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two, well-disciplined and well-armed men, ready, 
at a very short warning, to make front against an enemy, 
without counting those who are not enrolled, and who 
would be called out on any extraordinary emergency. 

The auxiliary army of Peru, is conunanded by General 
Belgrano ; a man of high reputation for integrity and 
talents. He has taken great pains in forming his young 
officers, and in disciplining his troops ; under his direc- 
tion, a military academy has been established at Tucu- 
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mxBL, and much of his attention is gi\ en to this institu* 
tion, where there area number of cadets ; for the patriot 
army is now beginning to be officered by young men^ 
who have been regularly taught the art of war^ according 
to the latest and most approved systems. An excellent 
work on tactics has lately been published at Buenos 
Ayres, ilnder the patronage of the government ; and 
Belgrano, in Peru, has taken infinite pains to encourage 
the study of war as a science, as well as to connect it 
with the most honourable, patriotic, and chivalrous sen- 
timents ; a file of newspapers, published by him at Tu- 
cuman, for the purpose of forming his young officers^ 
contains a series of essays on their obligations and 
duties, which does great honour to the author. The 
army of Peru is at present composed of two hundred 
and thirty-four artillery, seven hundred and thirty-one 
regular cavalry, two thousand four hundred and twenty 
infantry ; making a total of three thousand three hundred 
and eighty-five, without counting civicos and militia. 

The army of the Andes is under the command of the 
celebrated San Martin ; it is, at present, in Chili, in the 
pay of that government. It is composed entirely of re- 
gulars, and is said to be officered by the flower of the 
Bumios Ayrean youth, entirely formed by San Martin ; 
who, in the excellence of his discipline, and in the pains 
which he takes to instruct his officers, even exceeds Bel- 
grano. His second in command, is general Antonio 
Balcarce. His force consists of four hundred and sixty- 
seven artillery, twelve hundred and twelve cavalry, 
(very superior,) and three thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight infantry ; making an aggregate of five thou- 
sand and seventy-seven. 

The army of the Entre Rios is under the command 
of Marcos Balcarce. By the official return, it contains 
sixty-two artillery, five hundred and seventy-eight in- 
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fiintrf , three hundred and thirty-six cavafry ; in all^ one 
thousand and six. It is called the auxiliary army of 
the Entre Bios^ from the circumstance of having 
marched^ as alledged by Buenos Ayres^ for the protec* 
tion of the inhabitants of that province^ at their solicita- 
tion, from Artigas. 

At Cordova, there are stationed five hundred and 
forty-eight regulars; which, with the civicos at that 
place, constitute a total of two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-five. At Mendoza there are eighty-two re- 
gulars, but U^re has been no return of its civicos, or 
militia ; as is also the case with respect to the provinces 
of Salta, Catamarca, Bioja, San Louis, San Juan, and 
Tucuman. Excepting the troops in the pay of the state> 
and the civicos and militia of Buenos Ayres, the amount 
of the military force must be left to the uncertain esti- 
mate of the number of the population, and the peculiar 
habits and manners of the people. The country people, 
(or gauchos,) were not permitted, under the Spanish go-* 
vemment, to carry any weapon but the knife ; at pre- 
set, the only one prohibited. Fire-arms were exceed- 
ingly scarce ; it is, therefore, not to be expected, that the 
gauchos should contribute much to the national strength, 
until after having undergone some apprenticeship to 
ttrms. But they are by'no means difficult to be trained ; 
mid as any one may now procure fire-arms, the number 
owned by individuals must be considerable. As no ge- 
neral system, however, for arming and training the militia, 
has yet been carried into effect in the provinces, it is im- 
possible to say how far this force can be depended on. 
In the provinces under Belgrano, there are a great number 
of partisan chiefs, who carry on a kind of independent 
irregular Warfare, and are therefore not noticed in the 
return. In the cities of Tucuman> Salta, and Jujuy, 
there are corps of civicos rei^y to join the regulars if 
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necessary ; as liiey have in every instance in Tvliich fhe 
Spaniards ventured to attack those cities. The total 
given in the table, that is to say, twenty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven, may very safely be taken 
as the lowest estimate of the effective force ; of these, 
about one half are regulars in the pay of the state. The 
different kinds of force, are in the following proportions ; 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-six artillery, thir- 
teen thousand six hundred and ninety-three infantry, and 
fourteen thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight 
cavalry. 

These troops are all well clothed and armed, and the 
pay of the officers and men about the same as that of the 
army of the United States. In recruiting, they expe- 
rience the same difficulties that we do from the high 
price of labour, and from the freedom and independence 
to which the country people have always been accus- 
tomed. The present govenunent has even attempted 
stronger measures flian were resorted to by the viceroys; 
it has attempted a conscription, but without success. 
The practice of impressment, resorted to in the Brazils, 
as the regular and ordinary mode of raising soldiers, 
would not be tolerated. The alcaldes, however, or 
village magistrates, are required to arrest all vagabcmds 
who have no visible means of livelihood, and send them 
to the quarters, or barracks, where they are roughly 
handled until broken in. Abuses, no doubt, take place, 
which tend to foster the antipathy of the peasantry to 
the portenos, or inhabitants of the port, though not to 
render flie cause of independence unpopular : as in our 
country, it will be in this class of people, that the cause 
will last fall into disrepute. One of the consequences of 
this mode of enlistment, is frequent desertions, which 
however, are not punished with death, unless they be ap- 
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prehended on their way to the enemy ; a circumstance 
tliat scarcely ever occurs. A good effect is produced 
even by this forced schooling ; the soldier returns a- 
mongst his comrades deprived of a portion of his wild 
ferocity. 

The most effectual plan fallen upon by the govern- 
ment for recruiting tbeir forces^ has been the purchase of 
negro slaves^ entering them as soldiers^ under the con- 
dition of giving them their liberty^ after two years ser- 
vice. About a fourth of the regulars are blacks^ have been 
thus purchased^ and are not inferior to any troops in the 
world. This policy has many other excellent effects ; 
the smallness of the negro population precludes all idea 
of danger to the state firom their putting arms in their 
bands> and the condition of slavery being so different in 
this country from any other part of South America. 

The naval force consists of fifteen small vessels, carry- 
ing firom seven to fourteen guns, with ninety-four ma- 
rines, and one hundred and eighty-five seamen. They 
are in expectation of considerable additions shortly. 
A few days before we left Buenos Ayres, a fine English 
armed brig, with a complement of one hundred and fifty 
English sailors, and commanded by a lieutenant in the 
English navy, arrived at Buenos Ayres ; and there is 
little doubt, belonging to the government of that place, 
at least brought there for sale. The people made many 
inquiries of me whether the vessels which they expected 
from the United States, would soon arrive. A squadron 
will be absolutely necessary for their joint operation 
against Lima. They have ten or twelve privateers in 
commission, which annoy the Spanish commerce so 
much, that it has almost disappeared from the ocean. 

In their arsenals and manufactory of arms, they have 
fourteen thousand stand ; in their different parks, they have 
an extraordinary quantity of fine cannon and field artillery^ 
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and in their public stores^ a great abundance of munitions 
of war, of every description. They have the finest brass 
cannon I ever saw ; the greater part of which belonged to 
the king. Their supplies of this nature are^ in fact^ more like 
those of some old and powerful state^ than of one so re- 
cently established ; they will not have to expend any 
large sums in these things for many years. 

The gauchos around Buenos Ayres> might be mis- 
taken for regulars on their coming to town^ dressed in 
the uniform furnished them by the stsfte^ generally on, 
horseback with a long sword by their sides ; they are 
fond of appearing thus en militaire. The city ex- 
hibits a great portion of soldiery, drums conti- 
nually beating, trumpets braying, and troops every 
where in motion. There are several extensive bar- 
racks distributed through the city, filled chiefly witti 
black troops. The regulars are but the soldiers of 
the republic, and are carefully restrained from insult- 
ing the citizens; but these are also soldiers with 
arms in their hands, who would not submit to outrage. 
There are no guards patrolling the streets in the day 
time, as in the Brazillian cities, and insolently jost- 
ling the passengers from the pavements. I saw no- 
thing, however, like awing the citizens by military 
force, as some have pretended. Where, in fact, the 
principal mUitary strength Ues in the civicos and mi- 
litia, it is not possible that such should be the case. 
In no instance has the regular force arrayed itself 
against the citizens ; it was attempted by the director 
Alvear, but he was almost instantly abandoned. The 
idea of Buenos Ayres being a military republic, and 
governed by an aimy of Jannisairies, like Algiers, is 
entirely without foundation; if it be a military to- 
public, tlie power is in the hands of its citizens ; bitt 
such mistakes are easily made by superficial ob^ 
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servers, who are unable to assign things to their proper 
causes. It must be recollected, that these people are 
at war for their existence, it is therefore not surprise 
ing their towns should exhibit the appearance of mili- 
tary camps. The appearance of our cities during the late 
war, might have given rise to the same error. 

When we consider what these brave people have 
adiieved against the British on two memorable occa- 
sions, we may form some idea of what they can do 
now, when so much more enlightened, so much more 
accustomed to the use of arms, having an abundance of 
good officers, and actuated by an enthusiasm in de- 
frace of their sacred cause, not to be surpassed. In an 
attempt by Spain upon the liberties of this promis- 
ing republic, she would find even women and children 
in the ranks, by the side of their friends. Spain can 
send no force sufficient to make an impression on tkem, 
even if she were to leave all the other colonies to shift 
finr themselves. 

The seat of the war with Spain is at present in Peru, 
at least fifteen hundred miles irom Buenos Ayres, Fw 
tbe last six or eight months, no action of any importance 
im t$ken place ; but there is scarcely a mail from that 
qmxtm^, which does not bring an account of a ddnnish, 
uanally an attack upon some foraging party of the 
enemy, and the atiack being made to advantage, almost 
always proves moeessful. I have materials for making 
m synopsis of theae partisan afUnrs, which will fibqw that 
itt the course of the year, they are equal to several gene- 
mi engagemmtSb The Spanisb gaifflsal Sexna, at the 
JMNtd, o£ about six thousand meii, holds nottiing more 
(bqitihe ground which his troops actually occupy^ and 
Aere is no doubt, that the consequences of a retreat or 
oil ac Siic^sessful attack by Belgrano^ will be the imme- 
diate dedanlion of the people in favour of tibarty and 
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independence ; fliey have been treated by flie Spaniards 
with the utmost severity, and are only kept down by the 
exercise of the most revolting cmelties. The great pro- 
portion of submissive and timid Indians in the popula- 
tion of these countries, tends much to £a.vour the Spa- 
niards, and gives them advantages over the patriots, who, 
through policy, if for no other reason, adopt a different 
cause. The Indians are continually impressed into the 
Spanish armies, and accustomed, as they have been for 
centuries, to the most abject obedience and slavery^ they 
not only tamely submit to their fate, but even make ex- 
cellent soldiers. One might almost be warranted in con- 
cluding with some misanthropists, that obedience is 
all th^t is requisite in the materials of armies, an ex- 
cellence the greater^ the nearer its approach to a ma- 
chine. The late gloHous battle in Chili, however, has 
proved that there is a moral farcBt before which this 
machine must give way, where the chances of the con- 
test are at all equal. Without the aid of tiie wretched 
Indians, the Spaniards would not be able to raise and 
maintain an army in upper Peru, for the number of 
European soldiers is not more than su^cient to hold 
ftem togetheTji and ke^ them in subjection. Desertions, 
are, notwitibstanding, vinry fireq;iieirt, and contribute cone 
nderably to recruit the army of Bdgrano, while, it is 
said as a faot, (hat no kiducement can prevail on the pa^ 
^ot prisoners to join the enemy* 

Although tiie Spaniards have obstinately rqected 
every offer for the .ex:chaiige of prisoners, ever since 
tile fipnimepneiaeiit of ^ war, they have been com- 
pellf4 to pursue a diffwent course from tiiat in their 
other coloniei^, where fha patriot prisoners axe at once 
put to death as tmtora* The onmber of priaoiMiai 
i# V4^ coi«kl^«Ue, mi altiiough distributed ai disN 
tmt poioto in the territory of the i epqUic, Hkj bava 
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become a soiorce of no small uneasineiss. Upwards 
of three hundred commisioned officers have been taken 
even within the course of the present year, several 
of whom were of high rank^ and many have been 
prisoners for the last five or six years. Repeated 
attempts have been made by Buenos Ayres, to ne- 
gociate an exchange, but without success. It is not 
long since two colonels were enabled to make their 
escape, with the aid of the English naval commander 
on this station, to the great displeasure of the people. 
On their arrival at Bio Janeiro, they published their 
statement as to the treatment they alleged to have ex- 
perienced ; they have been refuted in the Buenos Ayres 
gazettes, it being made satisfactorily to appear, that 
they had disgracefully violated their parole, and that 
the Spanish prisoners were treated with uncoBomion 
lenity, while the patriot officers, in a similar situa- 
tion, were confined in dungeons and imwholesome 
prisons. Nothing can be more preposterous, than such 
a complaint on the part of the Spaniards ; on this sub- 
ject, the history of our own war will enable us to form 
correct notions. 

The possession of the Peruvian provinces is of 
great moment in many points of view, besides that of 
beingthe firontier of the enemy, who continually threatens 
the lower provinces. The population of the pro- 
vinces held by the Spaniards, is at least double that of 
the remainder, although a great proportion of it is 
made up of the civilized Indians. It is in the pro- 
vinces' of Cochabamba, Potosi, Los Charcas, and La 
Paz, that the principal wealth of the republic is to be 
found ; their various and valuable mines, the luciiative 
trade, which their geographical position must always 
ensure to the capital, upon which tiiey depend for a 
supply of European articles, as well as upon the in- 
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tefmediate provinces for many articles of first neces-' 
sity, render the contest in this quarter, therefore, of. 
vital importance. Buenos Ayres is the natiural outlet of 
the productions of these interior provinces, and it is the 
most convenient port from which to receive their returns. 
Unless the war terminates successliilly in this quarter, 
Buenos Ayres, from being a great emporium, must 
dwindle away, until the fertile plai]as around it shall ac- 
quire population, and industry create new objects of com-, 
merce ; the efforts made by the republic in the war of Peru, 
since 1811, have been worthy of its importance. Many 
millions have been expended, and many thousand brave 
men have sacrificed their lives in the conflict. Hie con- 
nexion with Chili is also of great moment. Chili has 
some of the most valuable mines in South America, but 
she has also a sea-coast and ports, which the Peruvian 
provinces have not ; she is, therefore, not so much de- 
pendent on Buenos Ayres as an emporium; but the 
transportation of many commodities across the moun-. 
tains, is preferable to the delay and risk of a long sea 
voyage ; there will, therefore, continue to be carried on 
a considerable trade through Mendoza. But in a mi- 
litary point of view, Buenos Ayres could never be safe 
with a powerful army posted in Chili; while, besides the 
benefits of a considerable inland trade, the having a friend 
there, is an incalculable advantage, an advantage which 
is reciprocal between these two republics. Fortune and 
his good sword, have twice given victory to San Martin ; 
the determination manifested by the i>eople of Chili in 
the last campaign, leaves but little hope to Spain, from 
another invasion, even if she possessed the means of 
making it. The next thing will be the effort to <expel the 
Spaniards from all Peru ; and if this should prove success- 
ful, the Spanish power in America will be at an end. The 
fall of Quito, of Granada, of Caraccas, and finally of 
Vol. ii. I 
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Mcsfeo, wiDlblkMr. m am Vak wmeetm^ mm^^ar m^m 

COfUMCtod duUB 6f CVCflftS. 

WImo tkepeodnralMlmierikeS] 
tdkeD inte ticw, the esteblulBMBt of 
regular system ef tmm cm appetn to ptiwat tte gi g atort 
difficolties. MsBj 6f the principal Moroes of 
icooffted to l»3r tke old gOToraaciil, woold oeofle, as 
op p r eaav e aad ODpopalar. Tht bdiaa trilrato waa 
aboKahed, monopoliaa done awaj» daties oa i am pmii^ aad 
eiportf dimJnidifd, the alca^ala reduced to a amqple tax 




on retailers, and tte mines affotded no regular msfffhf. 
The deficiency Imd to be made up byToIufltary donaliaiis^ 
ufUdi in tke earty stages of the revolution, were exr 
Iremely liberal, and by confiscations of dm piopoty of 
tbe Spanish royalists, who openly espoused the caEoaeof 
tteUng. The greet increase in the consumption of Euro- 
pean goods, and thrir fidl in Taluo, are ciroumstanoas to 
be taken mto conridMation. How ftr Ao incraaae of 
consun^on makes up for tiie diffisienoes in tfie fanmt 
rate of duties and price of merchandise, together wiA 
flie intermption in the trade with Peru, or how te 
tins trade is interrupted, are questions that I shall not 
pretend to answer. It is highly probable that soma d 
the goods mtroduced into Buenos Ayres, still find their 
way to P^o, and some of tiie spede of those provinces 
may be smuggled out. What amount was coinodhy 
Buenos Ayres in 1813 asad 1814, when in possessicm of 
tibe mines of Potosi, I am unable to say. 

By contrasting the receipts firom the diffn^nt branches 
of the revenue under the royal goyemment with the pi«- 
sent, the reader will be able to form a more precise idea« 
They were dirided into four branches. 
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1. T(if 4ii<ie8 of |old ind fUver qoio» wbidi untouot- 

^iQ.... .^Ifi^n 9WtQW 

^p;,(WiO: i»ad^uig%,^tai aflwjiflt • U^O.^^, 

2. The 9?CQQd braqch 990^1^(^4 9f the Alc^vs^a, 

(duties on sale of ^o^) ^O^OpQ. ^ioor 
duties ox excise^ t$00«000. Stamp dutj, 92,00p. 
Receipts of the customs, 750,000 • • • • • • • .1 ,307,000 

3. Bulls of Cruzada, XflO^QOO. Ecclesiastical apnats, 

30,000. Royal ninths, 72,000 202,000 

4. Profits on monopoly of quicksUyer, tobacco, and 

gunpowder, 350,000. Assiento on negroes, 
200,000. Trade in the herbof Paraguay, 500,000. 
R&feaaes bdongiqg to the asppressed ord» of 
the Jesuits, 400,000 • /• • l,450^00a 
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Total 4,399,00a 



The revenues of the state, are at present almost entire- 
ly levied in the inrovince of Buenos Ayres, with the ex- 
ception of about two hundred thousand dollars collected 
from the province of Cuyo, Tucuman, Cordoya> and 
Salta. The receipts of the customs is the only indirect 
tax which falls on the provinces generally, and its pro- 
ceeds are faithfully apjnropriatcid to the support of the 
common cause. The duties on stamps are still con- 
tinued, but do not afibrd any great amount of revenue. 
The tables annexed to the report of Mr. Rodney, ^i:^- 
hibit a concise view of the receipts and expenditures, as 
well as the outstsmding debts oif the state. The receipts 
of the customs mnounted to one million one hundred 
thousand dollars, .which, may be i^egarded a^ jabout the 
average. It is the lai^est item in the account of their re- 
ceipts. In consequence of the ^h rate of duties which 
had been established under the mistaken idea that they 
fall entirely upon strangers, a good deal of smuggling was 
occasM^ned. Tlv'oipgh Ihe, rei^eaentati<m <wf. JBngliith mer- 
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chants^ and experience of the enil^ they have since be^ 
indnced to lower them considerably. They ought to be 
extremely cautious how they give occasion to a renewal 
of the old i^yistem of corruption and bribery^ which had 
fallen into disgrace in the republic, when formerly no- 
thing was disreputable but detection. 

An important item is composed of loans from native 
and foreign merchants, not altogether voluntary ; what 
degree of constraint may be used, I know not, nor am 
I prepared to say how far a people contending for 
their existence would be justifiable in going. A consi- 
derable portion of this debt, which does not much exceed 
a million, has been extinguished by Pueyrredon, since 
he came to the office, by pledging the receipts of the 
eustoms for its payment. A part of this fund is also 
set apart for the payment of the pensions granted to 
widows and orphans of those who have fallen in the con- 
test* No government ever displayed more gratitude to 
the defenders of the country in proportion to its means. 
' There is another irregular mode of raising money, 
which falls heavily upon individuals, though intended to 
be borne by the community, as there never has yet been 
established any system of direct taxation. Perhaps con-- 
tributians would be more willingly submitted to, from the 
idea that they were only called for by the occasion, and 
would cease with it, which would not be the case, with a 
direct tax. Last year, for instance, the sum of seventy- 
eight thousand four hundred and eighty-three doUars 
was apportioned among the different gremios, or bodies. 

On the commercial class* •••t«.«.*v.doRars 32,027 

On shipofwners •«•«•••• ^';'« ♦..•;.♦. i^46&'''' 

On various classes of people •••••» . i5,246<'< ' 

On house rents • •••••^ 17,147' 

Contributions levied in the country* •...••••# 4^26 .. 

^ The old Spaidards are occasionally ccklled upon, - and 
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are required to pay liberally. Considerable sums have 
been dravm from the revenues of the monasteries. There 
are besides^ large sums levied from butchers and bakers^ 
and considered a species of indirect taxon the people. The 
bakers are the millers, and also the dealers in wheat. This 
tax was very heavy, but has since been reduced. The con- 
tributions of last year to the amount of eight thousand 
dollars monthly, fell upon thirty bakers. 

The proceeds of the post-office leave a small balance 
in favour of the staie, but when the communication with 
Peru was uninterrupted, it yielded at least thirty thour 
sand dollars clear of expenses. Since the liberation of 
Chili, it has somewhat augmented. The increase in po* 
pulation will render this a very lucrative source of re- 
venue to the government ; as all the establishments on the 
great roads belong to the state, which provide the relays 
of horses for travellers at the difTerent stages. 

The sales of public lands is also an item amounting to 
about «a thousand dollars annually. It must increase, 
and if judiciously managed, it will become of great im*- 
portance in future, and in the meanwhile, afford a secur 
rity to public credit. They still pursue the Spanish prac- 
tice, of making large grants for estancias, or grazing 
estates. No system like that of the United States has 
been thought of, but their is no doubt that if their govern- 
ment once acquires the character of being permanently 
established, emigration from Europe to this country will 
take place, and the public lands will become of sufficient 
value to justify their being laid off in small tracks. 

The . public property to which the state has become 
entitled, as the heir to the kings of Spain, is estimated 

* 

at nine millions, consisting of public works and edifices, 
forts, church glebes, escheats, &c. The property of the 
state, independently of these, consisting of arms, muni- 
tions of war, public vessels, furniture of offices, library, 

I 8 
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IfOfod tfdt)to/ and a variety 6f i^alter itends^ smoimts to 
mfft6 thsQt eight tai^on^. There is besides a vast deal «ff 
ptopefrtf f^rmefily Bjfp&thitikig te Hbe Idng^ which ik not 
taken into tbt account. WHih very ample m^ans of se^ 
<«iing the payttent of h^ixui, it i^ surjiiising that tbef 
teive i^et bb^ able to establM a credit Abroad, espe^ 
eiaHy as Qkir dotaiestic debt is t$o siuaH. It must be at- 
tributed in part to tfele ciT^tiitistance of the admimstrailidn 
havtixg undei^<Hie such fh^iutat cfaiEages, ami tiras giving 
It bhafacter of insecurity to the en^ageniehts of fte ga- 
vermnent, ^hich is by fib meahs a necessary conseqiiencfe ; 
Ifer even wbefe the diange hais t>een efected in a tiimut- 
taous and iCUsorderly manner, tMs had no effect upon &b 
pi^vioub engageihents and contracts ; (he administratian 
9ftAy ^eas changed, the govemfitent itself was not disscrfTed. 
NoiMng has so much injwred their ctedft, as tl^ un- 
favourable EbC!coun<3i spread abrbad of theilr hiftemai con- 
ttilsidns, and th^ instability of their goveniment, for 
trtiich th^e ha^ beten he^tofbrCi imfortunately^ J>tit too 
mndi fouhdation. They have, how^tbr, become &Uy 
tiware of iti^ injurious consequetices, and fbt the last three 
« foui* yeats, hbthiill^ of the kifad has) occurred ; tbe ad- 
IfriniiSfa^atibn h^ cbnISnued reg;ulai', and hai^ only been 
banged in ah orderly and c6n^t^tidtlal manner. Per- 
Mj^S the Ciitumstancbils of their hot hiAvibg declared ab- 
fidlute ihdi^^d^ce lihtil Jtily, 1816, may have prevent- 
ed thbm from obtaihhig the credit abroad wliicb they 
otherwise would, trom the uncertainty of ttieir ultimatb 
intentions, as long as they continued to profess a willing- 
ness to rebm to their allegiance to Ferdinand. Aiio- 
th^ te^^Oh may also be stigg^tod by lAi^ experience of 
b«ir kievolutionary war. The impettaht s#ttifees rendered 
b|^ ftobeH; Mbrtis are well knb^n, aiid Cannot be re- 
lo^mbeted with too much g;mtitude ; we cbuld almost as 
ill have spared him in our finance^ aJ& omr Fratdtlin in the 
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cabinet, or Wiishiogton in the field. In South jMoeripsij 
there might possibly be Frs^iklins ai^d Was^ingtoos, but 
there could be no ]k(orrisses> for this reasouj th^t they 
had no commercial relation^ with spy forej^ cpuptry ; 
in fact they had no merobaats.^ Fortunately^ they a^ 
begUiiiiAg to rise from these dijflicvilties ( should theif 
government contmue to be conducted for a few years to 
come as it has been for the few last, there is no danger 
but that they will be able to borrow more money thaif 
Spain. Money is justly said to be the sinews of war f 
without the assistance of Holland and France, our strugr 
gle would have been much more protracted, and if the 
United States or Great Britain, should thiiik proper to 
assist the United Provinces, by simply guaranteeing the 
payment of a loan, the Spanish power in South America 
would breathe its last in the course of eighteen months. 

By the treasury account of 1816, the expenditures 
fell somewhat short of the amount received, including a 
loan of eight hundred thousand dollars. The army ex- 
penses amounted to nearly a million; and the sums of 
three hundred and fifty thousand, and four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, were transmitted to the United States and 
Great Britain in bills of exchange, for the purchase 
of military and naval equipments. For several years past, 
large sums have been transmitted in the same manner. 

The civil list falls in amount much below what might 



* Among the plaiiftibrjaitiiigiiioiie|r, ihatjof a XoUw^ was thought 
ofj bat not adopted. Tlw'CoiigreMafiKMMiitljttotlkhliflliedA nalicmal 
jMk ; but grcttt prejudioM .exittin Ihe mMi§ of Hvi io»»f^i cH^mbw «f 
ihe people iagaa«st fiapor money, it «nll be almoit MipoMiUe to mhr 
ftitate^ lindorik ^ottfideiaye Im^tti of Aime, soy cktiilailijig luedinai 
f&r gold or silver. It is possible, howeyer, that the paper money «iay 
£ir4Hil«4e m laiif^ asms, And by tbteoiMMis hit df Mhwice ; «t leaKt tliere 
is iwaaon .to bdiejM: lUntt loaoi wiH.be fiidtttaAtd by ibt 'bank, whioh 
is an importavt 
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have been expected ; perhaps^ however^ this is only the 
sum charged on the revenues of the state.* The state- 
ment given to Mr. Rodney, contains only the gross 
amount, under the different branches of iieivenue, but in 
the yearly accounts published for the information of the 
public, (which I procured for several years back) the 
items are set forQi. Formerly most offices were paid by 
established fees instead of salaries, which gave rise to 
great abuse. Much has been done towards remedying 
this evil, although not entirely accomplished. The re- 
ceipts and expenditure for 1817, were as follows : 

Receipts from every branch of the revenue, dollars 3,037,187 5j| 
Expenditures • - 3,003,224 4| 

In the treasury 33,P63 1| 

In the foregoing statement, I have passed over there- 
venues of the different cities or cabildos, which are con- 
siderable, and to which the state can have recourse in case 
of necessity. Those of the city and province alone exceed 
three hundred thousand dollars, and arise from a variety 
of sources, such as the rents of property belonging to 
the corporation, tax on retailers, on auctions, on the 
theatre and circus, from the corrafo, or places for con- 
fining cattle brought to market, and a variety of minor 
sources.f A considerable surplus is left, after defraying 
all the expenses of the police, and the salaries of officers. 
A few of the items of the account published while I was 



* The salary of the director u twelve thousand dollars-^of the 
secretary of state, of the treasury of war, of the commissary-general, 
three thousand each— the subordinate oflBcers have about the same 
salaries as those in the di£farent offices in the government of the United 
States. \ ' 

t About one hundred thousand head of cattle are confined in these 
enclosures in the course of the year, at twenty-five cents, each. There 
are about six hundred retailers, who pay fifteen dollars each. 
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at Buenos Ayres, will shew that they have something to 
spare after meeting the ordmary expenses. 

Premium and expenses of celebrating the 25th of May, doll. 10,306 

Widows and invalids •••• •••»• • • 18,330 

Church ceremonies • •••• 1,530 

Presents to Indians • • . 527 

•^^^^^■^^^» 

30,083 

The expenses of church ceremonies on great occa- 
sions, amount to a considerable sum. A part is now 
appropriated to the celebration of their political festi- 
vals. There are some things in these celebrations 
that are worthy of imitation. Instead of civic feasts, 
at which people strive to outdo each other in eat- 
ing and drinking, they contrive a variety of public 
exhibitions much more conformable to reason and good 
taste. For instance, a certain number of the most 
meritorious slaves are purchased and set free, sums 
are set apart and drawn by lot, to aid mechanics who 
are desirous of setting up their trades; marriage por- 
tions are also distributed among a certain number of 
young girls. The names of those who are successfal 
are afterwards published, with an account of all the cere- 
monies of the occasion. . The whole no doubt tending to 
produce very important cflFects on the minds of the com- 
mon people. 

Some observations have already been made on the 
commerce of these countries. The foreign commerce 
might properly be called passive, as none of the na- 
tives owned ships, and their produce was carried away 
by foreigners or Spaniards. If there were merchants 
here as in the United States, who could send the va- 
rious products of the country to market, a considerable 
commerce would soon grow up. The produce of the 
plains, has for a long time formed the most important 



item of tbe exports^ next to the gold and silver tooH^^ 
from Peru. The numbar of hides aBnaaUy exported 
exceeds half a million^ with a proportion of tallow, 
homs^ salted and jerk beef. Horse sidns, sheeps skins, 
common wool^ that of the guanaco and vicuna^ furs, 
goose wings, ostrich feathers, not as good as those of 
Senegal, but in proportion much cheaper, are also 
among the articles of export. The copper of Co- 
quimbo, considerable quantities of which are brought 
to Buenos Ayres from Chili, is said to contain a por- 
tion of gold worth the expense of extraction. Tin i» 
brought from some of the mines of Peru, and isold for 
about twenty dollars the quintal. The Jesuits bark, 
especially that of Loxa, could be more conveniently 
shipped fi-om Buenos Ayres, than from the ports of 
Peru. Dried apples and peaches, figs, raisins, walnuts, 
olives, will become important articles of commerce. 
I have tasted some of their peach brandy, and found 
it of a very superior quality ; from the great extent of 
their peach orchards, it can be made in any quantity. 
Hemp and flax are well suited to the soil. Some flax* 
seed has been exported. The salt of the prairies is 
said to be equal in whiteness, strength, and purity, to 
any in the world. The greater part of the articles 
enumerated, may be exported either to iBurope, or to 
other parts of America to great advantage. Tobacco, 
equal to that of Carracas, may be raised in the rich 
alluvion of Buenos Aji'es, and on the Parana. This 
article was formerly monopolized by the government, 
and the cultivator was compelled to take such price 
only, as it chose to fix : his attention was of course 
directed to something else, and the tobacco of Brazil 
was in consequence made use of. Wonderful progress 
in agriculture has been made in this country since 
Charles III. by his edict of the 3d of October, 1778, 
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llraated ihe fit ^w taui of commeroe with the mother betin* 
trf, instead of voBinbi^ it fe olie of ite ported abttvj^- 
ktandifig the obstnate lidh^em^^ to the Odious ijfMm df 
ihonopolies* 

The cotlcm FEused in Parapiay> CoidoVa^ and Go^ 
chabaaifca^ is said to be veiy bemftifdl, but chiefly tsed 
for home manufkctares. The abmrnl plast vr^uUi be 
ds snccessM in the pampdn as in flie Aitdcaptus^ but 
ttte inUibitttits hate not tbovgUt of inttoduciiig it; th^ 
perennial plunt is the one cultivated thronghout South 
America^ and whidb fires them great adtantages over us, 
in this impoitnit cidtore. Ilhe BtosbU, hxm^tet^ in co^ 
tm and sugar, in a very few yeedrs^ will oome into cobi- 
petition tfitii OS in the European market. The sngfpr 
of Paraguay is said to surpass that of Brazil And of the 
West Indies, beis^ drier and of a finer grain, whioh is 
attribated to die circnulistanGe of the country being less 
exposed to lielivy rains, thto those Within the tropics, or 
to humidity in the neighbourhood of tho sea» by which 
Hit sugar is rend^[ed damp. Rum of a very goo4 
quaUty, molasses, winl;, honey^ and wa£» wjU, in time, 
be among the articles of e±poit* Thd cocoa of Moxos 
and Ghiquitos, ooffee from several of fte upper provinces, 
when the navigation of risers shbll be opened, good roads 
and canUs made, will be importlmt articles, as also inv 
digo and cbchineai. 

AccOt-diilf to an accoimt of the trade of Bu^ios 
AyreS, published in Wilooi^IiL, the exports in the year 
1706, hmounted to five millions, two hundred and forty^ 
three iho^aiid ^hroe faunditd and five 4ollai^ ; of which 
four millions were specie. Tbin of coutse must fall short 
of the %hole amoarit, from the great extent to which the 
c^VMiifrabaind #as carried at that time. The imports of the 
fnme year were t^o miUtono, eighft hundred and fifty- 
three thdasand, nine hundred and forty-fite dollars; 
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of which one million^ seven hundred and five thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-six dollars were in articles 
furnished by Spain. The foreign articles introduced 
in a clandestine manner, probably exceeded this amount. 
During the following years, while Spain was involved 
in hostilities with England, a total stagnation took 
place in the trade with Buenos Ayres, excepting the 
contraband carried on by the United States, and which 
increased rapidly on being connived at by the go- 
vernment from unavoidable necessity.. In the year 
1798, three millions of hides were lying in the waror 
houses of Buenos. Ayres and Monte Video, but through 
our friendly aid, at the time of the capture by the 
British, there was no more than the annual supply. 
During the first part of this period, (on- account of the 
annual supply of European articles being cut off,) the 
fabrics of the country increased rapidly, particularly 
the cotton and woollen manufactures of Moxos, Chiqui* 
tos, and of Cordova; and as brandies and wines were not 
to be procured at any prices, those of Cuyo were greatly 
encouraged. Goods wer^ introduced into the audien- 
cia of Buenos Ayres, by the ports of Arica, through 
Potosi and Chuquisaca, thus reversing the usual cur- 
rent of interior trade. But when the supply came to 
be once more somewhat regular, articles of European 
manufacture regained their ascendency; and when un- 
der the control of Spain, it was not likely that do- 
mestic manufactures would be permitted, to such ex- 
tent as to interfere in any manner with Spanish mo- 
nopoly. The quantity of European goods thrown in 
since the revolution, has had very injurious effects on 
the domestic manufactures, and has materially les- 
sened the industry of a people, who are slow in adopt- 
ing new plans. The increased value of agricultural 
products, in some places, has not in general compen- 
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sated. A weS written memorial^ published at Buenos 
Ayres> from the landholders and others at Cuyo, urges 
the necessity of protecting the brandies of those pro- 
yinces by still further duties on those imported. There 
are a variety of partial evils connected with free trade^ 
which occasion dissatisfaction among those who only 
reason from what they feel. The population has cer- 
tainly not yet arrived at that state^ when manufactares 
ought to be fostered. The population is yet too incon^ 
riderable^ and the number who cultivate the earth much 
too small. Neither Brazil nor La Plata ought to force 
manufacture; they ou^t perhaps to be checked^ in 
order to force industry into other channels. The United 
States have passed that state; internal trade with us 
must be fostered and encouraged^ by varying occupa* 
tions, and Tendering one part of the country dependent 
on another. Under the government of Spain, both the 
foreign commerce, and domestic manufactures of the 
colonies, would of course be repressed. 

The former restrictions on exports necessarily tend- 
ed to depress agriculture. The industry of every por- 
tion of the country, would have been stimulated by a 
free exportation of th^ir produce to whatsoever place 
a market eould be found. ^ The inhabitants of La 
Plata are not essentially different from the rest of the 
human race, and if we find them indolent and addict- 
ed to vice, we must look to those causes which inva- 
riably produce these effects ; the tvant of a proper sti^ 
mulug to industry. . It is true, the cause which inva- 
riably ui^es to exertion, necessity, is> weaker here 
than in most countries> on account of the facilities 
of obtaining a mere subsistence ; , but fhe greater part 
would des^re^ or at least might be made/.;to, desire, 
Aometbing .nioi>e, by offering objects of comf<Nrtand lux<- 
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nry, ufaidi tUur mcotMSiA indusby jnagr obtMP.* 
Ov iodutry in tte Uuted Stetas^ is chtefly atiwi- 
lated by artificial wants^ and many things wkkln m 
other natiaiia are ranked among the hixnries of Itfk 
are looked upon by ua aa merely Aeceaaanea. Tlia W 
bouien of the poorer claaa» aabiiat in Boenoft A^VM 
on little else than beef and a few yegetablea, widm 
Paraguay^ on the mandiooa and Indian c<Han; ttey 
are bey<md the reaoh of starvation. But aa the coodi* 
tion of society improves, as it inevitably maat, by a 
free interconise with strangers^ theywiU be daairoiia 
of driKsing better^ living bettn^ and lomiabing their 
honaes more decently. Xbe country people here aie 
easily inq»roved, and as their wheat and oflier pran 
ductions find a more ready sale, they will be %w^p M 
to purchase many articles from the shops, which Urnff 
before never thought of. With the more wealthy in« 
habitants of Peru, a luxmry absolutely Aaiatic, :pre- 
vails. It is there a matter of pride to have many 
clothes, made of the most costly materials. No peo- 
ple of America, in proportion to their number, con« 
sume so many goods of European manufactove^ a& fhi 
Peruvians ; there is scarcely any coimtry in flie world, 
that offers such a market for British mannfectnrea:; and 
England will find it necessary to look out for soma ia- 
demnity;for the diminution, she is about to experieocem 
the marketa of the United States- We have no altemat 
tive, butto ioster our nanufactves ; it is forced, upen 
us; whether wise or not, is no longer the qpestioi^sr'm$ 
must maiuifactare. , 



* 'Formerly there was always beef enough left in the market lor Uie 
use of the po<^r, after those who could buy were serred. Penons 
able to tay inrre been-kuown jto ixj^e advaiitife of the ^iNnniMlaMa^ 
but they were as much scandalized by it, as if they had ooBimitted 
theft. 
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While at Buenos Ayres^ there was much discussion 
anMmg flieir political economists^ in relation to one of 
their principal staples^ the herds ef cattle. Of late 
years^ ihey were observed to have so far lessened in 
anmbers^ as to produce considerable uneasiness ; much 
was written on the subject ; some were in favour of pro- 
hibiting the exportation of salted beef^ and oUiers were 
of opinion^ that Hie free exportation of this article^ was 
in reality the most effectual mode of preventing the 
cattle from being wantonly destroyed, for the sake of the 
Mdes, which they alledge to have been the principal cause 
of the decrease. Papers were written on the subject, 
meetings of Hie owners of grazing farms were held, and 
tte Sector by public notice, requested all such as could 
ttorow light on a subject so interesting to the community, 
to wait on fafan at certain hours. The subject is fully 
d&scussed in a speech by Zavaletta, delivered at a public 
meeting, and published in a pamphlet. It appears that 
before the opening of trade in 1778, the herds had multi* 
pUed piodigiously, and there were many millions running 
wild ; but when their skins and tallow suddenly came 
in demand, vast numbers were killed and skinned, 
nhile the carcasses were left to rot. It is not, there^ 
tote, surprising that they rapidly decreased. Depons 
states, that the same circumstance took place on the 
plains of tbe Oronoko ; that it did not take place in tiie 
interior provinces of New Spain, was owing to tliere 
being no markets. The Semanario states, that the 
decrease of the herds had attracted attention, but the 
cause was supposed to l)e the vast number of wild 
dogs, which preyed upon tlie calves ; it was also said 
that many were known to perish in the dry seasons, and 
that thousands had be^i swept off^by epidemics. 

The price of hides has more than doubled, and as the 
sii^ly ^minii^es' to a ccoiain degree, the jirice'Tdll con- 
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tinue to rise. In tiie plains of Buenos Ayies^ tiie flesh 
of the cattle will be an object as well as the hides. In* 
stead of prohibiting the Saladeros^ under an idea that 
they encourage the destmcticm of the herds^ they ought 
to be supported as they tend to preserve them. Perhaps, 
after all^ the decrease of their vast herds ought not to be 
regarded as a public misfortune, unless the conyersion of 
a nati<m of shepherds into a nation of agricultiuists, be 
so. The capitalists will be compelled to turn their at- 
tention to the other resources of the country, and which 
will be productive of effects much more favourable to 
the national character. 

On the subject of internal trade, I have already said a 
good deal in speaking of the different provinces or dis- 
tricts, I shall therefore only make a few additional re- 
marks. It will have been observed, that this is carried 
on chiefly by land, but at some future day, the navigar 
tion of the rivers will give it a new direction. At present 
the transportation of commodities between Buenos Ayres 
and Jujay, is effected by ox waggons. The price of 
freight varies considerably. In Peru, every commodi- 
ty is transported onthebacks of mules, asses, and lamas. 
A mule load is twelve arrobas, that of an ass five, and 
of the lam^ three. The roads to Jujuy, as weU as to Men-* 
doza, do not pursue the most direct courses, on account 
of the savage hordes, who inhabit the plains on either 
side. The ro^ds in Peru are the sanie which were trsi* 
veiled in the time of the Incas, and are, therefore, rough 
and steep. The price of transportation from one jnto* 
vinpe t9 another, is very high ; for example, ^ mule will 
go from Tacma to.Potosi for twenty-four dollars, which 
is the price of the animal itself; the distance is one hun-^ 
dred and twenty leagues. The freight is seldom less than 
a doUar per arroba, for every twenty leagues. A waggon 
load of goods from Buenos Ayres to I^ JPaz, and carry- 
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iBg one hundred and fifty arrobas^ (twenty-five pounds 
the arroba^) will cost three hundred dollars, to Jujuy; 
from this place to Potosi, two hundred and eight dollars* 
and tolia Paz, one hundred and fifty dollars; the who\^ 
amount for this immense distance, six hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

The Paraguay tea is thus conveyed to Peru and to 
Chili. The mules sent to Peru, are purchased by 
drprers,, who bring honey, wax, cocoa,, and other arti- 
cles, to market, together with specie. They are driven 
by easy joumies to Salta, and as there is an abundance 
of grass on the road, their food costs little or nothing, 
until they reach the place just mentioned, where they are 
turned into pastures, let for the purpose. There is a 
great destruction of these animals in working the mines, 
it is therefore necessary that the supply should be con- 
stantly renewed. In the province of Buenos Ayres, 
Sta Fee, and Cordova, about sixty- thousand are 
purchased annually. Tucuman also furnishes a numbet, 
as well as about twenty thousand head of cattle ancl 
sheep.* The balance of trade was at one time 
more ,than a million against Buenos Ayres, but as the 
foreign conmierce of this place extended, it was gradually 
reduced. The wars of Spain were most sensibly felt by 
Buenos Ajrres, as she became immediately dependent on 
Pern for a supply of foreign articles^ which could only 
be introduced into Lima when the long navigation to Rio 
Plata, exposed to British cruizers, interrupted the direct 
intercowse with Spain. 

The traffic with the neighbouring Indians, and those on 



• In the year 1789, one hundred and twenty thooiand sheep were 
Sported by the route of Cusco, from the juriadiction of Buenoa 
Ayres into tat of Peru. ^ 

VOL. II. K 
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the Parana and tJlmgaay, rcqiures at least flie anMmnt of 
n million of dollars in European goods^ siich a6 Bgt 
saited to the bidiaii trade in North America* T%ere Wah 
also formerly a small contraband trade carried oH Witt 
the Portogn^se. Tliis trade might become important. 

After what has already been said on the state of liten^ 
tore and general informaton in 801MI1 Ammca^ it would 
teem mmecessary to speak of its progress hi Btenot^ 
Ay^s. But as this siib|ect is closely ctmnected wi& th^ 
political character, it will be proper to be sosieWttat 
more minute. To discover what advancem^it the;f may 
liave made in the midst of wars and dissentions, in that 
w)iich is so essential to their respectability and hi^i- 
ness, is worthy of attention. But little was to have been 
expected^ especially %^hen we consider the depth of ig- 
norance whence they had to emergfe. Yet, when we com- 
pare the present state 'Of information/ with that wUch 
preceded the revolution, we idiaB ratlier have catise for 
slurprise. Hie strictness of the Xnquisitioa, the ^Bscoa- 
ragem^t of schools, tlie jnrohibition of for^gn books, 
€he want of printing, the absence of subjects of genend 
interest, are to be considered. The col<mial state, is tot 
many reasons, besides those peculiar to Spanish colonies, 
extremely unfavonrable to tlie progress of sci^M^e and 
literature. The metropolis nrast give its sanction befofe 
^e work of the colonist can take its rank witli the nalUnuU 
productions* Many are the prejudices it must i^counter 
before it can pass the ordeal of the highc^i^art of ciitii- 
cism. The provincial writer must always kec^ in view 

• 

the judgment of this Mgh court, whose stan^of ^{pro- 
bation is indispensible. It is, perhaps, an incident of 
national sovereignty, for previous to the revolution, we 
never venttired to speldL of American literature ; this is 
now bnt forty yeats old, and We wt^ ntyt eyen yet: en- 
tirely exempt from the jurisdiction of British Crftici^di ; 
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we mu'Bt indeed bear with it, for a geiieration or twif 
more, and by that time, the works published in England, 
will have to come to us for our sanction before ihej' 
can yentqre to take flieir station. 

For some years before : the revolution, a vast number 
of manifestoes, pamphlets^ and addresses, published 
in Spain, during the invasion of Napoleon, were re-* 
printed at Buenos Asrres* liiey were intended to anh* 
mate the patriotism of the Spaniards, but in the colonies; 
had a tendency to awaken a dangerous spirit of inquiry, 
and to open their eyes witb respect to their own coiidi<- 
ti(m; for by' a very slight change of terms, they were in 
reality so many invitations to the Americans to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. After the revolution of die 25th May 
IBIO, the Gazette of Buenos Ayres was established, and 
conducted in a very different spirit from the Sem^aiio, 
as may he supposed from the motto preixed ; Rara tern* 
panun faUcitaUf ubi sentir^ qm velis; ei qtie sentia$ 
dicere lieet: ^^Bare. felicity of the times, when eveTf 
<me may think what he pleases, and what he tiiii^ may 
flpeak/' 

Every paper contained some sprinkling of republican 
doctrines, and nni|i«rous essays explanatory and justi* 
fioatory of the meassures of the junta. Passages occa* 
sima^y occur, . whose boldness is very little con^atilsile 
with flie idea of enthusiastic attachment to FercUnandi 
In a paper of 1810> there are the following words. ^* No^ 
thing so much recommends a govemm^tit, as the firm* 
ness with which it attacks old abases, which have been 
sanctioned by many years pf impunity. Smuggling, that 
vice so destructive to the prosperity of states— was tfxi- 
exercised in this city with so much indiffercoioe, that it 
appeared to have lost its deformity. We must blush to 
remember fliose rulers, 'before whose eyes, was exhibited 
fliat <;riniinaL btts^Tf whielt had no other ^tntraifct, than 
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the contraband they protected! Eternal haired to thorn 
mercenary and diAonourable men, who^ huendble to 
the good of the state, have ruined its commerce, corrupted 
its morals, and smothered the ^eeds of its felicity.** Tbo 
Gazette was also filled with ofllcial letters, and addresses 
from the cor|K>ration8 of the diflGnent cities, from militarf 
chiefs, or from the junta* All appears to be life and 
bustle ; every communication seems to bieathe enthu- 
siasm. It is the intoxication of a youth, who is permit* 
ted at last, after having been kept under the severest re^ 
strictions, to think and aci for himself. The breath of 
liberty is on the pages of the Gazette, which forms a 
most singular contrast with the ^' still life" of the Sema^ 
nario. A long account is given of the mathematical 
school established in the capital, on the most liberal 
I»ringiples, and opened in the presence of all the public 
functionaries, with addresses and replies, and many po- 
pular .flourishes, all conveying a censure up<m the old 
regime. The state of the treasury, the contributions of 
patriotic individuals, published quarteily-^ihe enlighten* 
ed essays of Blanco, editor of the Espagnol— extracts from 
the newspapers of the United States, one in particular 
from a Philadelphia paper, which gave < an acooimt of 
the revolution in Caraccas, noticing the words sa&it 
populi, suprema lex esto, asasign-of better times-^all 
these and a variety of other articles, were inserted with- 
out comment, and therefore tacitly approved. B^des 
the Grazette, there was a variety of fogitive productioiis, 
as at Caraccas, according to the accounts of an eye 
witness** '^ The press, in particular, was busily em- 
ployed ; which may be accounted for from the severity 
«rith which it was restricted under the former govern- 
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ment; a vast numba* of pamphlets made their appear- 
ance; written with parity and elegance of style,* but 
containing more words than solid ideas. The Creoles 
seemed to be desirous of indemnifying themselves for 
past privations, in publishing satiric pamphlets against 
their rivals in ambition, and in abusing the Spanish 
government." 

Among the productions issued from the press during 
the first year of the revolution, I observed a translation 
of Rousseau's Social Compact, by Dr. Moreno. Tim 
translation is well executed, and seems to have been 
much relished by ike middle class of people. But it is 
difficult to say whether it was not more injurious than 
beneficial ; it was likely to make raw and visionary poll* 
ticians, whose notions not having sound practical ex- 
perience, (perhaps the only way in which nation^ can 
be instructed,) for their basis, would be as wild as various ; 
every man, as in the French revolution, would have a 
plan of his own, while his intolerance for the opinion of 
his neighbour, proved that some of the dross of despotism 
continued to adhere to him. The press was only compar 
ratively free— the conduct of those at the head of the go- 
vernment, does not appear to have been much canvassed. 
Perhaps as the leaders of the revolution were acting 
against a common enemy, it was not to be expected that 
the newspapers would yet be taken up with famUy faults. 
There was therefore a^ disposition to indulge, at least to 
refrain from exposing— perhaps the government would 
not permit itself to be weakened, when it required every 
aid to give it strength. The American government 
during our revolutionary war, (if this be considered a 



* Hamboldt observes this diflferenoe between the Mexicans »nd th« 
South Americans. 
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ciit^tion of the libefty of (]Mprd8s^)was not much abused 
by WhigB ; all good citiaeu ^deayoured to support its 
charadter abroad. The imprtmaiur was still kept up at 
Buetios Ayres, and not abolished until the revolution 
which took place the following year. 
' During the succeeding years^ the taste for reaiSng 
rapidly increased^ and publications also augmented. 
The restrictions on the importation and circulation of 
books, although not entirely remoyed^ were greatly 
l^laxed. Types and presses were imported, and printing 
became a lucrative employment. A public library wad 
set on foot by Dr. Moreno, and the subjects discussed in 
their publications were less abstract ; they became more 
Immediately interesting cm account of their reasonings 
Upon real occurrences among themselves, and the appU* 
tation of those principles to tile evoits of the« day. It is 
iii^essary first to learn the tileory of political liberty, 
Imd afterwards its application. 

the revolution of 1813 gave a new impulse to every 
fting. In tracii^ the progress of the press, which may 
be regarded as the progress of liberty, I was] indeed 
astonished at tiie advancement made in three short years. 
The quantum and the quality of their publications seem 
to have kept pace. Hie republic had assumed a higher 
tone, and their speculations were now of a bolder cast. 
Hie oration of Monteagudo to the society of La Patria, 
lieatiy printed, contains a number of admirable politicU 
sentiments. It is pure republicanism : ignorance, he says, 
is the cause of all the mAdfeatcmes of man in his present 
state— sovereignty resides in the people alone, and aiH 
fliority in the laws ; he explains tim words, .equality, se^ 
curity, liberty, as we should. In fact, it is a production 
highly creditable to the author, and to the people to 
idiom it is addressed: A political sermon of Funes/ tiie 
year following, might be cited, both as a specimen of 
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fm^ coi^position, and of the little respect now paid tq 
royalty ; it might further be cited as a proofs that the 
idea, so common, of the catholic religion being incom- 
patible with the principles of free goyeniment, is not cor- 
rect The following is the concluding sentence of a 
most vivid exposition of the abuses practised in America^ 
by the kings of Spain : " Und^r his iron sceptre, therei 
was room for no virtue but that of enduring with resig- 
nation the ills of slavery, from which there was no hope 
of relief but in death. A man, bearing the name of king[, 
having annihilated every right, and made himself the 
c^itre of all earthly power, seemed to say to us, — y(n^ 
possesions and your blood are mine'^go suffer and die. 
Oh Grod! can it be possible that fifteen millions of 
i^ouls, have been doomied to wretchedness, in order that 

« 

one man may be made wicked !" 

Each succeeding internal revolution gave rise to nu- 
merous publications. In 1815, after the fall of Alvear^ 
public liberty seemed to acquire an accelerated motioUj^ 
like water interrupted in its course, until its gathering 
weight enables it to burst its mounds. A flood of pub- 
lications was poured upon a people who had been gra- 
dually acquiring the habit of turning their attention with 
eagerness to the press, as the fountain of liberty. A pe^ 
riodica} paper was established by the cabildo, called the 
Censor, to be devoted to the interest of Hie people, as. 
the ministmal gazette was to the views of the government; 
and a salary was assigned to its editor. It was made, 
his duty to publish a political essay every week, in ord^r 
to difiuse general information. A nuinber of journals 
were now attempted by individuals, but the greater, 'par 
were of diort duration for want of support.* The. 



f I think it vira-y doubtful wjbetlier the Jiberty of the press, cau CX' 
Utinits perfection in any country, whem TH91 trial by jury i» 
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Cranica Argentina, was more successful ; it was con- 
ducted with some spirit, and approached nearer to what 
we should call a party paper, than any yet established. 
The utmost boldness and freedom appears to prevail in 
the pages of this journal, whose editor at once stepped 
up to the mark of democracy ; from which we may infer, 
that its sentiments at this time were popular. Unfortu- 
nately, it was often too inflammatory and abusive towards 
individuals, and therefore calculated to produce a bad 
effect on a people so little accustomed to the licentious- 
ness of the press ; with whom, even simple strictures on 
(he conduct of public men, become denunciations. There 
was, however, no cry of a la lanteme, as among the 
French. They might, perhaps, have had their Robes- 
pierean demagogues, but they were not surrounded by 
such inflammable materials as the mob of Paris. A 
people must be gradually accustomed to the blessings of 
a free press, it seems, as well as to the other blessings 
of a free government, before the good which flows from 
its legitimate use, will counterbalance the evils which 
arise from its abuse. Reason, it is true, is left free to 
combat error ; and with us reason is strong enough to 
combat it, but this may not be the case every where. It 
must be in a community where the people are in some 
Pleasure enlightened, for every community is not equally 
capable of reasoning, although it may possess many in- 
dividuals of great learning and talents. It is the pride of 
the United States, that if there be not persons here as 
profoundly learned as in France or England, our citizens 
are in general better informed. But a people not in the 
habit of reasoning on all political subjects, are apt to 
cbnsider words as things. The unbounded liberty of the 
press, was well advocated in the Cronica, and supported 
by English and American authority ; but the editor of 
the Censor, who subscribed to the proposition in the 
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Itbstnu^t, contended that the country was not yet ripe ^ for 
its fall enjoyment ; that the effect of a printed accusation^ 
Upon a people just emerging from total darkness, would 
be to place the best government in the hands of the 
worst men; that when false warnings are frequently re- 
peated, the people become heedless when warned of real 
danger, and despotism enters without opposition. 

A paper war was carried on by these editors for some 
months, on a subject calculated to put to test the public 
opinion. General Belgrano, and Guemes, (govemor of 
Salta,) in opening the campaign in the upper provinces, 
issued proclamations annoimcing to the Indians, the re- 
solution of restoring the Incas. These people are known 
to venerate the memory of the kings, who ruled over 
them, before they were reduced to barbarous slavery by 
the Spanish conquerors, and the insurrection of Tupac 
Amaru, was still fresh in their memories. Upon them, 
the words liberty and independence, the rights of man, and 
topics calculated to rouse the Spanish Americans, could 
not be expected to have as much effect, as the restoration 
of their beloved Incas, whose reign is considered by them 
as the golden age. The editor of the Cronica took up 
the affair seriously, aud a^ contest ensued between him 
and the editor of the Censor, who undertook to defend 
Belgrano, and to maintain the idea of a limited monarchy. 
On reading the discussion, it is very easily seen which 
had the popular side. The Cronica dressed up all the 
usual arguments, urged among us against kings and 
nobles; frequently quoting Paine, and the writers of our 
country; his ideas po^essed all the zest of novelty in 
j^uenos Ayres, and probably produced a good effect, not- 
withstanding the unnecess£M^y abuse of Belgrano and 
Guemes. On the side of the , Censor, the limited mo- 
narchy was but feebly supported, the editor frequently 
asserting his right to entertain and express what opinions 
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he plea^. The Gabildo put an end to thia iiewspaiMr 
war« the first which had been known here, by peremptorily 
ordering the Censor to cease, an the scare that the pMm 
tranqvilUty had been disturbed* The editorship was not 
long after changed to other hands, and the paper ban 
since adranced nothing but r^ublican principles ;* it9 
editor, Henriques, is a Chilian of c<Misiderable literary 
aequiiements, of a philanthropic turn of mind, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of our institutions, which he htm 
^ideavoured to explain to his fellow citizens. He un* 
derstands the English language extremely well, and trans- 
lates from our newspapers such articles as are likely to 
be useful. 

There are at present two weekly journals published on 
a small scale ; but as they are yet but litQe in the habit 
of inserting public notices and adyertisements, ^khidk 
render a paper profitable^ and useful to men in business, 
their circulation is perhaps less general than it would 
otherwise be. Copies of notices are multiplied with 
the pen, instead of being printed, which may in part be 
owing to the expense ; even tibe play bills are in manu- 
script. About two thousand of each of the established 



* Tlie following are a few of the sabjects of the political essaja 
of the Censor for 1817 : An explanation of the constitation of the 
United State?, and highly praised — ^tbe Lancasterian system of edn^sa- 
tioii— on the causes of the pr^eilty of^the-Uoifed States^-MHton^s 
essay on the liberty of the pre« "a reView of the work of the late 
President Adams, on the Amerioan ceostitatioiiy and a recommenda* 
tion of checkji and . balances, oentinaedthzoogh se?eral numbers, and 
aboDnding. with much useful- information for the people— brief notice 
of the life o) Jfunes Monroe president of the United States — examinii- 
tionofthe federative system— on the trial by jury— on popular elec- 
tions—on the effect of enlightened productions on the condition of 
mankind-*an analysis of the several state constitutions of the Union, 
he, he. 
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jeonlato are circulated every week ; they find their way 
to the most remote parts of the country ; and, as was 
somewhat the case with some parts of oiu: country, one 
newspaper serves a whole neighbourhood ; it is usually 
read by the curate after mass, at the same time with the 
manifestoes.* The proceedings of the congress are 
printed every m(mtfa, and circulated in the same maoner. 
A great number of essays are also published in loose 
sheets, and retailed at the stalls, instead of being inserted 
in the journals. In the collection of these papers which 
I made, I have several anniversary orations, an eulogium 
on the United States, an essay by an European Spaniard 
showing the advantages, of the present government of 
Buenos Ayres, and its superiority over that of Spain ; a 
pamphlet against Artigas, a defence of the conduct of 
Alvear in the capture of Monte yideo,t in answer to the 
accusation of the Spanish Greneral Vigodet, and before 
file downfall of Alvear; a tolerable . translation of the 
tmgedy of Pizarro, the Battle of Marathon, an original 
play, and a play by C. Henriques ; memorial of the 
landholders of Mendoza, vindication of the conduct of 
Pueyrredon from the attacks made in the Baltimore Pa- 
triot; discussion on a question of political economy^ 
carried on at some length <m the subject of sakukros, 
(places for salting beef for exportation.) But by far the 
most fruitful source of these productions, is the quanrels 
between the aspirants to distinction, who frequently call 
apon the tribunal of the republic, tp applaud or con- 
demn, lliese papers are all extremely well written. It 
ninot alone in these lighter publications, that the press 



/ 

* Those pi^blisbed during^ tho revolatioa, would inako a folio Vo- 
hime of considerable size. 
t Written by Garcia, wbo is one of tlieir btj»t writ«r». 
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is employed ; the work of Dean Funes. already meih 
tioned, in three large octavo Tolumes^ would do honovi 
to the literature of any country. In the opinion of flie 
best judges, in point of purity and elegance of style, it 
is equal to any work in the Spaiiish language ; the de- 
dication to his country is a fine specimen of eloquence. 
There being no direct communication with Spain, 
nearly all the school books aire printed in the country. 
I have an excellent original grammar of the language^ 
and a system of arithmetic, published in 1817. Tl^r 
catechisms and books for schools, are mostly original, 
it being necessary to expunge the monarchical dog- 
mas which they usually contain. There are three print- 
ing offices, and all seem to be doing a good business. 
I was much pleased with that of Dr. Ahchores, wiio 
has three presses almost always ' employed. He told 
ine that he had gone to England himself to procure 
types and presses: ^^ I considdred,'^ said he, '^ that I 
was performing my part in this revolution if I could 
succeed in my project of spreading the mechanic art 
of printii^. I took a number of boys, to whom I 
have paid wages, as an enducemeut to them to engage 
in the business, and to render it desirable to others ; 
the' number of workmen will in a few years be suffi- 
cient to enable us to establish presses in all the prin- 
cipal towns ; and printing, which has already fallen 
one-third, will beair a due proportion to other labour. 
I know well the importance of this precious art, to a 
icountiy which aspires to be free. I shall have con- 
tributed my full share to the independence of my 
country, if I succeed." He was then printing for the 
government, a system of military discipline, to be 
introduced into the armies, adapted by some of their 
military men to the situation of the countjy. He was 
also publishing the celebrated letters of Iturry, in 
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Yindication of America, and of the Americans. This 
is truly an admirable performance ; it may be regarded 
as a sequel to that part of Mr. Jefferson's notes on 
Virginia, which treats of the same subject, lliere is 
a translation of Mr. De Pradt's Six Months, by Ca- 
yia^ one of the secretaries in the department of state, 
a young man of fine talents. Political writings seem 
to be for the present almost exclusively in demand. 
I saw a translation of Bissef s '^ Sketch of Democra* 
ey/' which I was informed by the booksellers, had 
met with a rapid sale. This work might possibly 
have a salutary effect on a people who are in dan- 
ger of running wild in their notions of liberty ; and 
who, like the French, would be desirous of taking 
Greece or Rome as their model. The work is not 
worth much ; it selects all that is bad in the ancient 
and modem republics, (it is honourably silent, how^ 
ever, on the subject of the United States,) without 
any of the good ; and this is contrasted tuith the meagre 
Kst of doubtful advantages of a limited monarchy, Uie 
thai of England. 

All restraints on the circulation of books, no mat- 
ter what may be the subject treated of, are not merely 
removed, but in order to encourage the importaticm, 
fliey are suffered to be introduced free of duties. A 
domiciliary visit would now be an insult. I have seen 
the works of Voltaire publicly offered for sale in the 
book stores, which would formerly have been a penal 
offence. The French is much more familiar to them 
than the English, which is, perhaps, to be regretted; 
as the French revolutionary politics have been proved 
by experience to be unsafe. The writings of Frank- 
lin, the Federalist, and other American works, are 
frequently quoted; but, in general, even the best 
English and American productions find their way 
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through ibft medium of French tnmslatioiuu The 
English htigimge^is, however, begimung of late to be 
much more attended to than form^ly. Tbere are im 
circulation, Spanish translations of many of our be«t 
revolutionary writings. The most common are two 
miscellaneous volumes, one containing Paine's CoH^ 
HKm Sense, and Rights, of Man, and Declaration of 
Independence, several of our constitutions, and Ge^ 
neoral Washington's Farewdl Address; the other is 
an abridged History of thd United States, down to tke 
yiear 1610, with a good Explanation of the nature of 
-our political institutimis, * accompanied with a transbir 
Hon of Mr. Jefierson's inamgnral speech^ and other 
stale pap«s. I believe these have been read by 
■early all idio can read, and have produced a nnttt 
extravagant admiration of the United States, at the 
aame time accompanied with something like despair* 
Of the state library, I have already spoken; it is a 
noble monument of the pubUc spirit of these people^ 
and -their desire to elevate their national cluuracter^ 
Should Spain ever succeed in subjugatiag them, ffke 
Hbran/p like that of Alexandria, will probabfy be can- 
signed to the flames. 

It remains to qpeak of the public achools> and tihe 
progress of education* This is a subject which ezr 
.^tes tbe deepest interest Hiere are at present aboit 
one hundered and fifty studente at the university ct 
Cordova, and the course of studies there has been ei^ 
tifdy reformed.* The college of the Union of the 
jtouTH, is said to be a splendid teatablishment ; twenty 
iflioiiaand dollars have been espended in fitting it up, and 
inpuBchasiqf philosophical apparafans* 



• The American dern^and lawyen are in general very familiar 
^tb theljatiadasrics; 
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The cabfldo of Baenos Ayres expends annually 
about ten dionsand dollars for the support of conimon 
schools; aitd at the dilBTerent monastries there are not 
less than Oaee hundred scholars taught to read by the 
monks, tdio are thus r^idered usefbl. A part of tiie 
tythes has been appropriated for the establishment of 
)>rimairy schools in the country. No people were ever 
more sensible of their deficiency in point of educa- 
tion, than these appear to be> or more anxious to re- 
m^y it. The public examinations take place in the 
presence of the supreme director, and the other pub- 
lic fonctionaries ; and an accoimt is published in tlie 
papers, with the names of those who have excelled 
in the difierent branches of {earning. There are se- 
teral military academies, where a number of youth. 
Who intend to embrace the military profession, are 
instructed, so that in the cotu'se of a few years, tiiey 
will have officers enough to supply all South Ame- 
rica. The military seems to engross, for the present, 
ibe attention of the aspiring youth of the oountary ; the 
study of theology is almost entirely neglected ; that of 
the law has increased, and a much greater number 
than formeily apply tiiemselves to conxm^fce. It is the 
opinion of every ^ilightened man, that in the course 
of another generation, Ihe monastries will be ei^ely 
deserted. 

All admit that tliere is sen mstonitffeii^ dlffcnrence 
in the boys of the present generation, from those that 
have gone before them. One day while Hstemng to 
four or five hundred, who were singing their na- 
tiohal songs in the public square, tt g^KCleman ob- 
served to me ; ^'Sir, these are the independmis bt SoMi 
America— we are good for notiiing." lliey are flnis 
at an early age, taught to consider thraiselves the h«{ie 



^ 
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of their country ; and they know that in a few yeaxM, 
they will be the men who will fix its destinies. Every 
thing concurs to impress this idea on their mindsu 
Their education is the special care of the state ; in the 
presence of its highest authorities^ they are already 
called upon to act a part; and in celebrating the 
praises of the nation^ its independence^ and its achive^ 
ments^ they have acquired an importance before 
unfelt The words liberty and country are connect- 
ed with all that is dear to the heart. A gentleman 
related to me an anecdote, which shows how powers 
fully these feelings have seized upon their youthful 
affections. Passing along the street, he observed a 
crowd of boys rpund two of their companions who were 
fighting : '^ How is this/' said he, '' are you not ashamed 
to fight with each other ? Tf you must fight, has the 
country no enemies?'' This simple appeal had an elec- 
trie eflQect— the boys embraced, and joined with their com- 
panions in shouts of viva la patria ! Such sentiments 
UQpressed on the honest and generous minds of infancy, 
must naturally constitute the darling illusions of thp 
future man. These boys already engage in the political 
discussions of the day, and are much more free and bold 
in their opinions than their parents or teachers. Even 
in private life, there is no longer that arbitrary and des- 
potic authority exercised over them, which in a mo- 
narchy seems to partake of the very nature of the govern- 
ment. 

Upon the mass of society, it is natural to suppose 
that the Jong protracted contest must have been produc- 
tive of great effects ; the variety of interesting occur- 
rences which have passed before their eyes, since the in- 
vasion of the British, down to the present day, have 
c)ianged the face of society. They are no longer the in- 
automatons of despotism, but anxious about events 
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to tvhicb tbejr never before ^ elevated 'tiieir min^ and * 
are^ contiilli'ally i iaqmii^ for hews. Man neieds this • ex^ 
dfamtet tcr ban fortb^ys latent viitaes^a&d'tO' bring bin > 
fiwidties into^ emplop^mmt; iSiey faav«. fo^wed tbe good^ 
and bad forti^of their voiintiyi until i&eir affections are 
oompUtely enlisted/ The history of the' Varied scene of' 
the last ten years, furnishes even the commonest peasant' 
with inexhaustible subjects of thought and conversation. 
The news of a battle, a victory, or defeat, is felt as if it 
individually benefitted or injured them. I might almost 
venture to say, that from the moment they expelled the 
British, they ceased to be fit for colonists— a national 
spirit was formed. The defence of Louisiana did more 
to Americanize the people of that state, than the diffu- 
sion of information for the preceding ten years. In a 
few yeara more, there will scarcely be a trace remaining 
of despotism. I have no hesitation in saying, that in 
point of national feeling, these people are already far 
advanced ; and a progress more rapid has been made in 
this respect than even in Louisiana. That country for 
nearly ten years after its annexation, slumbered in a state 
of quiescence, while Buenos Ayres for the same period, 
was thrown upon its own energies, and was compelled to 
encounter every vicissitude of fortune. There are few 
who have not in some way or other, been actors in the 
scenes that transpired ; all their talents have been called 
into requisition ; the whole community has frequently ex- 
perienced that wholesome agitation, which produces 
health and purity. They have been compelled to study 
the nature of govenunent They have been continually 
acquiring importance in their own opinion. Their na- 
tional songs, and their printed papers every where dis- 
tributed, have kept the public attention continually 
awake ; and the common stock of ideas, has been pro* 
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digiously augmented. It is only necessary to dear the 
fountain, and the stream will soon run pture. lliis is an 
enlightened age— open the windows and the light will 
burst in. I may.be mistaken as to the real policy of 
those in power, but as ta the progress which the people 
have made in the acquiremefU of ioformaHon^ I can^ 
not be* 
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CHAPTER jy. 



Tke Priftcipal Octunren€t$ at. Buenos. Ay res since the commeticemeut of 

their Jlisvotutidiu 



x.HB revolution at tiuenos Ayres^ ma; be dated as &r 
back as the first invasion by fhe Britisfii under Beresford: ' 
in June^ 1806. The country was at thai; iiine ahnost in 
a, state of abandonment on the part of Spain. She had a ^ 
* few wretched troops at JSiienos Ayres and Monte Video; ' 
and an indifferent naval l^orce. chiefly stationed at thelat- 
ter of these places^ which from the circumstemc^s of l>Bing | 
nearer the ocean, and having a better haibouf. wiets the' 
naval depot. . While Napoleon was preyiiig on the Spa- , 
msh monarchy in £&ope^ the feeble and defenceless state .' 
of the Spanish American colonies^ held buifstronj^ temp- 
tations to the avaiice of !Englandi Sbbre Monte, at this 
time the viceroy of. Xa l^lata> seem^ to have been tbtalTy 
devoid, of energy and iatents ; ^d wheii the British ex- 
pedition,; under Beresford and Sir Home JPopham, ap-' 
peared, tlie city of fiuenos Ayres fell fm easy conquest. ' 
The i^paniard^, had neither soldiers nor ^ums; the inlia^ 
bitants far from being accustomed to rally round' the 
standard of tlieir. country, m times of danger, had not 
even been permitted to think they had a country. FVom 
a people entirely, excluded from any, participation in na- 
tional or political affairs, indifference and apathy were 
to be expected. Ah lAe shiswof resiistance, it' isiiiiie, 
was made by Sobre Mbht^; a fcHv am^ wielrie disftibtited' 
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to the militia ;* but to use the words of Mr. Poinsett^ 
" ignorant of their use, they ran out without order to 
look at the enemy, while Greneral Beresford with two 
thousand men, marched into the city and took posses- 
sion of the citadel without opposition. Don Juan Mar- 
tin Pueyrredon, was the only officer at the head of a com- 
pany of hussars, that harassed the enemy's march/* 
The yiceroy fled panic struck to Cordova, in the in- 
terior. 

But the same people when left to themselves, soon difl- 
covered energies which astonished the invaders. They 
appean'd to awaken as from a dream, or. rather to be 
aroused into life, from a state of lethargy or stupor. In- 
flamed with indignation at the imbecile conduct of the 
ruler, whom chance, favouritism, or bribery, had placed 
over them, and chagrined at seeing' their native soil in 
the . possession of foreigners, tUey soon began to. medi- 
tate upon the means of effecting their expulsion. Liniers, 
a captain in the navy, and a Frenchman by birth, hot 
being incluided in the capitiilation, wajs at liberty to take 
immediate steps with a view to this object. * .He entered 
into a secret correspondence with several members of the 
cabildo of Buenos Ajrres, the most conspicuous of whom 
were Alzaga, an European Spaniard^ and the present 
director, Pueyrredon. He at Hie same time, applied for 
assistance to the governor of Monte Video,' who could 
spare him only the marines and seamen ^t that place. 
With these, and such volunteers as could be collected 
at Colonia, he suddenly crossied the' river^ and in the 
yicinity o^ the capital, was joined by the force collected 
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* I wu told by a respectable officer, l^at iliey had mot mor/etba^ ^ 
tlu-ee Jiundred good stand of arms in the city. 
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and embodied by Pueyrredon, consistiag of tke neighs 
bouring peasants^ aiud such of th^ ditizens as had escaped 
from the city. The British were attacked, and after 
an obstinate refiistabce^ compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. 

This was the first immediate impulse given to the re^ 
volution^ by an event apparently no way cmmected with 
it. The urgent necessity of their situation, cast upon 
them the duty of self-defence, and this disclosed to them 
the secret of their capacity and strength. That the re- 
volutionary movement would stop here, was not in the 
nature of things. It is besides well known that there was 
no inconsiderable state of preparation among the better 
informed classes of society, arising from their contem- 
plation of the revolutions of the United States, and of 
France. Liniers was acknowledged their deliverer, and 
the people, now abandoned to themselves, by the deser- 
tion of Sobre Monte, and being thus self-rescued, con- 
ceived they had a right to make choice of their ruler; A 
general meeting of thexCitizens was called, and it was re- 
solved to invest Liniers with the power and dignity of 
viceroy. Although no other change was effected in any 
department of the government, this cannot but be regard- 
ed as the first step towards their emancipation. 

This single but impoiiant exercise of power, was the 
principle from which a multitude of important reason- 
ings were deduioed. It was in its nature and manner, 
an act of the people, inasmuch as there were no orders 
of nobility, or ancient famiUiss claiming hereditary in- 
fluence. The audiencia, which, according to the Spanish 
American constitution, is the counterpoise to the power 
of the viceroy, was on this occasion passive ; the lead 
was taken by the principal citizens, and by the munici- 
pality;; with some interference on the part of the higher 
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•clergy^ who from the first «ieUlraiu»it of flie colmues^ bad 
fasen in .tfie habit of intanmngliiig ^iieur voice in all ios^ 
portant seciilar 4Doncei]VK*- 

It4iaw becipLe inciiiBtoit on JLiQieis, to place the 
country thus intrusted to his care, in a conditimi to f&- 
«ist .a future ;attacky of which flveie was <eTery ptobabi- 
iity« The xatizens were fbnned mto Tolunteer corps, 
imtch on the same principle of those winch w^e se^i 
in the United States ^ming tihe war with Great Britain, 
j^om the strong resemblanQe between &em, and at die 
45ametime, theJemocraticciMtTacter on this occasion ex- 
Mbited by Buenos Ayres, I am liempted to make the fol- 
lowing extract from the work of Dean Fnoes. Speaking 
^ this military orgaaizatiim of the inhabitants^ heob- 
senres,. '^ in these times, all those pcerogatives which 
arise fi^m a diversity of professkms and fortunes, at 
<mce disappeared ; since the love of country had ^aced 
idl npon a level, or had left no other distinction but that 
4>f merit. It was a spectacle worthy of the contempla- 
tion of philosophy, to see men ^ the greatest wealth 
common soldiers in the ranks, under the command of a 
poor labourer, and the brave* negro by the side of his 
n^aster, who in num^ous instances, rewarded his coung^ 
with liberty. Wealth, when placed in competition with 
Capacity, left the possessor only the privilege of employ- 
ing it for the benefit of the common cause, in pmr^^iasiiig 
uniforms for the sddi^s, and in supplying tjieir necesai- 
ties. This disintere^dness, was only equalled by their 
assiduity in acquiring tiie elements of the milUary art. 
Hie most experienced in the scimice of war> would 



* This 1V2I8 per|iaps a refluiant of tb^ trois etals ; t(i€ thiree esta^s, 
of which the cler^ was one. In France* Spaj^* and Pprtagal, when- 
ever the nation arc supposed to speak and act^ it is throagli the me- 
dium of the three estates. 
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gcat^ely befieve the progi:es3 made in the course of is» 
few months, by sev^al thousand indiyidnals, whobefort 
were only accustomed to the peaceful occupations of 
commerce, to mannai Uekbotcr, oi to the mechanic arts/' 

Seyetal of the corps thus fonned consisted of Euro- 
peans, and were designated by the provinces of Spain^ 
of which they were natires, as Catalonians, Andalusians,. 
Biscayans, &c. Among these, by tea thfe greater number 
were of course entirely inimical to the design, soon after 
cheHdied by the leadiiig Americans^ of a separation from 
Spain ; and here, as in other paHs of Spanish Atnerica, 
they have continued to be c^e of the inost serious ob- 
stacles to its success^* 

Sobre Monte, on his return froiit Cordova, attempted 
in vain to resume his authority ; but finding it imprac- 
ticable, he descended to Monte Video> and although he 
had fidlen into general cimtempt, he succeeded in raising 
a party amongst the European Spaniards at this place, 
who could not but view wifli uneasiness, any assumption 
of power on the part of the Americans. This is no 
doubt, the beginning of that hostility which afterwards 
broke out between Monte Video and the capital. 

Tlie year after the surrender of Berelsford, the formi- 
dable invasion under General Whitlock took place. He 
attacked the city of Buenos Ajrres, with an anny of 
twelve thousand men ; but was encountered on this occa- 
sion, by a people accustomed to the use of arms, and 
who felt a confidence in their ability to defend themselves. 
His signal defeat is well known. This second victory 
won by the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, would lose 
nothing , ^y comparison with that of New Orleans, 



*The number o^ Spaniards at Buenos A>rcs» was supposed to be 
about tbrce thousand in the breaking out of the revolution. 
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j^d^its effect upon the people themselyes,. imist necessa-^ 
jjpjr have beeDj great But they were still so far from en- 
tj^r^iiung pabl^icl;^ any ideas of complete ind^ei^d^Qce^ 
that aa atjtempt made by Beresford previous to this, last 
apur^ t9 induce some of the citizens to forpoi c^ pl^ for 
throwing, off the.Spanish i|llegiance^ drew upon him ge^ 
pf^fsH indignation^ and occasioned the punishment of 
those who lent an ear to his seductions. 
. Liniers became the popular idol^ and appears to 
jbaye conducted himself with prudence and moderar 
tion^ but at the s^me time^ ydth the mpst inflexible 
4delity to the king and country, of Spain.f For it is 
to be observed, that the distinction was m^e at an 
early period of those difficulties, in which Spain and 
Jier colonies were soon after involved, between alle-^ 
giance to the king, to . which the. latter, according to the 
•laws of the Indies, believed themselves bound, andaHe- 
giance to the country of Spain, itself, which was claimed 
by her jimtas, and^ other provisional governments. The 
troubles of the Spanish monarchy came on, England bey 
came , its ally and defender, and Napoleon alone wa^ 
held up. as the object of fear and hatred, throughout the 
jcolonies. Two parties, however, soon sprung up^ in 
:3nenos Ayres, as I believe was the case in all the othe^ 
American cities., The more enlightened among the na- 
tive Americans, some of .whom had long secretly che- 
rished the.de$ireof independence, felt a wish to seize 
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'* He ban behn mncli libused in the revolutionary wilting^, wiiich 
■efaar^e him wHbbeing at one time inclined toiayonr the pretensions 
of the French, and at another, those of the Princess Charlotte, fiut 
these writings bear the stamp of party spirit, and are contradicted by 
a Tariety of circamstances, which satisfy me, that the misfortunes of 
Liniers, proceeded from his fidelity to the Spaniards. 
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this opportunity, in ord^ to tftrow bff the Spanish yoke 
forever; but here they were directly at rariance with 
their European brethren/ Whose influence* must neces- 
sarily have been great, as wetl from their holding nearly 
all'the public ofiices, and from their having the com* 
merce of the country in their handd, as from their num- 
bers^ ejtperieiice, and intelligence. As to the mass of 
the population, the idea was yet too new and too bold. 
With this class of pebple, ancient habits and prejudicei^ 
are not at once to be exchanged, even for things whieh 
are the most agreeable to the human heart. For the 
truth of this assertion, I nieed only appeal to the effect 
produced by the writings of Paine, on our own country; 
and it cfiuinot be forgotten, that when the celebrated ora- 
tor of Virginia, as if inspired, ventured to hint at inde- 
pendence, he at first astonished and shocked even those 
who became afterwards the most distinguished patriots.* 
In this situation of the public mind, Liniers, who was 
obliged to temporise, incurred the suspicion of bofli 
parties. The circumstance of his being a Frenchman by 
birth, gave occasion to those who feared his popularity, 
or envied his success, to sow distrust of him. 

The arrival of Greneral Eho at Monte Video, was fol- 
lowed by the first symptoms of disaffection to his autho- 
rity. The European Spaniards, who form a much greater 
proportion of the population there, than at Buenos Ayres, 
uniting with the officers of the army and navy, go't up a 
junta, acknowledging dependence on those of Spain. 
But a more serious attempt was made in the cajiital it- 
self, by persons of the sai^e description, t6 'removib 
Liniers from the station of viderby ; they succeeded so far. 



* I refer tKp reader to the life of Patrick Henry, by Mr. Wirt; a 
vrork familiar to every American of literary taste. 
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as to place him under tbe necessity of resigning ; but 
this was no sooner made known^ than the patricios, or 
native civic militia, took up arms in his support^ and 
again restored him to authority, while a number of the 
European Spaniards, concerned in this and the former 
transactions, were banished to Patagonia** Here we 
behold the commencement of those vibrations, which 
eyery £ree state must experience without a well regulated 
established government From this time, it could no 
longer be said by them, sterilis tran$missimus anna$f 
the new bom republic night use the line of Statins, 

Haec aevi milu prima dies, htbc limhm nim. 

The state vessel thus launched upon the ocean, wa» 
hmceforth to Ife exposed to all the vicissitudes and 
perils of the eletinent 

The neighbouring court of Brazil was at the same time 
desirous, in case of a gaieral wreck of the Spanish mo- 
narchy, to make sure of diese vast and important terri- 
tories ; it is therefore to be presumed, that nothing wa^^ 
left undone towards eflfecting this object. A compliment 
tary letter, in the name of the Princess of Carlotta, was at 
first sent to Liniers, and replied to by him, in a respectful 
manner. A formal proposition followed next, on the 
part of the princess and the infant Don Pedro, to take 
under their guardianship these unhappy countries, now 
in a state of orjdianage by the imprisonment of her bro- 
ther Ferdinand. Whatever might be tbe private senti- 
ments and wishes of Liniers, it is very evident that public 
opinion would not have permitted him to have acceded 
to a proposal, which would have been disapproved of 



* I speak from the manifestoes and documents, pnblished at tbe 
time, and not from the distorted accounts of individually actuated by 
imrty spirit and passion. 
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even by &e European SpaHiafds ; and it te equally evi- 
dent, that at' tins time, fais authority had scarcely my 
•other foittidi^dn, than thaft of his pc^polatity. The pf0- 
positioB was therefote rejected with some diow of indig- 
nation. He was, however, snccessfui in preyenting tte 
formation irf* a jmta in Buenos Ayres, whidi no do^bt 
wonld have be^i immediately attended with serious con- 
sequences ; in this he completely seconded die policy of 
the provisional goyenmients of Spain, which was only to 
permit tiie formation of jmitas in those American cities, 
where the preponderance of Europeans insured tfieir fide- 
lity. 

The junta central, whi(^ assumed ttie goremment at 
fliis period, determined to send a viceroy to Buenos 
Ayres, acc(»npanied with some troops, whidi could be ill 
spared from tiie Peninsula. The removal of liniers at 
such a juncture, is universally admitted to have be^i an 
act of great imprudence ; his popularity and talents pe- 
culiarly qualified him for the tadc of retarding the pro- 
gress of the revolution. Cisneros, the new viceroy, was 
received and acknowledged by laniers without hesita- 
tion^ 

It was about this period, that Pueyrredom, who had 
been sent to Spain, as tlie agent of tiie viceroyalty, at the 
same time tiiat Liniers was appointed viceroy, having re- 
turned to his native country, was arrested on the db^xge 
of entertaining revolutionary designs, but through the aid 
of some officers of tiie patricios, or native troops, 
escaped from confinement, and sailed in bbl Englisb ves- 
sel for Rio Janeiro. He was supposed to be one of tiie 
principal leaders of the party among the Americans, de- 
sirous of an entire separation from Spain; a party, 
which at this time, had not yet tried its strength. li- 
niers and some oth^ officers of distinction^ i^ere dis- 
missed with tittes and pensimis, while the veritorifMSs 
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Americans^ in the late contest with Great Biitaitf> wete 
entirely neglected, greatly to their dii^y^ost; a circum- 
stance, of which those who were aiming at independence, 
did not fail to take advantage. * The junta of Mcmte Vi^ 
deo, on the arrival of Cisneros, was dissolved, haviiq^ 
been formed for the mere purpose of keeping down the 
Americans ; and the power of the viceroy was now 
thought to be fixed on its ancient basis, to the gr^t joy 
of the Europeans, especially of the audiencia, and per- 
sons in the different offices of the government But hare 
they were greatly deceived ; for setting aside the want 
of talents in the new viceroy, the people whom he. was 
about to govern, were no l<mger the same. The mist 
which had before enveloped them, was begimiingtOibe 
dispersed ; they had felt their strength and consequence, 
and had begun to lose their habitual v^ieration for the 
Spanish monarchy. A deadly hostility had already de- 
clared itself between the Americans and Spaniards ; a 
hostility whose foundation had long before been laid, in a 
variety of the most powerfiil causes. Even under the 
government of Liniers, the members of the audiencia 
had been grossly insulted by the people, and the vene- 
ration, with which these high officers were formerly re- 
g^ed, had entirely ceased. From the very nature of 
their employments, as well «s, from their birth and opi- 
nion)B> they were known to be attached* under all events, 
to; the European sovereignty. Cisneros was received 
with some outward show of respect by the people, . but 
it was not difficult to foresee, that his government would 
be a series of troubles, in a democrapy. rapidly gathering 
itis restless energies, and strugglii^ to break loose firoq» 
its resteaints* 

A more ff^e intercourse with foreigners had begun tf» 
-stibsist. un4er the administration of Liniers. A vast quanr 
li^ of Eoglish manufactures bad been smuggled into the 
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C50tmtry, and from the friendly footing of the English 
sCkid Spanish nations, the individuals of the fonner were 
received with peculiar favour. It is natural, therefore, 
that the subject of trade and commerce should be seized 
upon by fliose secretly planning the revolution; in order 
to give direction to the public feeling. The inhabitants 
of tile city eooA vicinity convened for the purj^ose of con- 
sidering these important matters.' Thd result was an ela* 
borate memorial addressed to the viceroy, • by the me^** 
chants and landholders, praying fdr an entile freedom dir 
coiiam^^e with ill tiie world. This paper was drawn 
up wifli considerable ability,- *y an emiuent lawyer, of 
the name of Moreno/ who afterwards became <Qne of tiie 
most conspicuous leaders of the revolution. - J^n attempt 
like this,' under the kingly eonstituted Vioeroys, ten 
years befbre, wbidd have subjiscted its authors io certaixi' 
ruin and destruction. Stttthd times had changed, and^^ 
Cisneros'wias compelled to -Jrield. The doer was thvewni 
open to cominerbe with all nations $ while lliis cohcessioi^. 
fkr firbm satisfying the people, <yhly gave rise to < new de^^ 
mtods, andf increased tiie prevailing uneasinei^. We 
find Cisneros, early in May^ liSlO, issuing a moi^t<hamble 
manifesto, '^ to the loyal and g^etous people of his 
vicerOyalty ;" he begins, by laying before lliem ^the then 
hapless situation of Spain; In order to excite their com* 
passion, and frankly acknowledges, tiiat the island of 
Leon had 'become the last refoge of the Spanish mb*' 
narchy in Europe. He ih^ Shorts them, by a}l those; 
topics of ancieiit veneration iemd iaittachment i0^ ttieiff ber. 
loved monar(ih^, their^ )^ifiectibiis^ to their ' motlier country^' 
and their regard for their holy religion, to yield a blind 
obedience to his mandates ! He enjoins upon them the 
observance of order, a^d warns them to siiiin;' a^ they 
,.^d ^^, ^^^^ «Ugn«,.,ipMU, «.; 
gaged in .owing jealousies and distnists, as weU mm 
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tbe reapeetable citizens^ a# agauist tbe goTemment ; «nd, 
fiiaUy warns than of tbe pvecipice they ape about to i^t^ 

Sacti a,' disclosuie of bif rw^ealmess^^ as is natural to^ 
i^ippos^ ha4 dkecfly ai coi^tnusy effect to that iuteudr 
^* It WW sdzed upon by the proiuoteirs off the: re- 
xaj^iifm, and in the couirse of a few clay s^ the popular, 
feinaQ9( becapue so great, that nothing; waa lefitt tdr im^ 
hxit, ta yiel4.. The ui4ve|^ cry. was foe th^. fonnar/ 
l$on f^a jiint9*>iiMo whQ9f^l|lM^ j^jfh, w%H ^afely^ 
Qwfi40 th^ eoY&nmm^' Ifh^ c^hU^o, or. ipi^cjj^f^. 
taldiig the 1694 , op this qccasiooi^: s^ auf iutiu^^ioif to. 
fb^rmef^j^ ^SQUfi ]^^j^ ISPIA^ 4)at ^h^ bi^coi^iuT^ 
4is p fj»sa M ft thf^t he should, 7€^ign^ bis oflicQi, smc^tkCr 
power wh0ifm he dwm4 i^r appeared no longi^ tQ\ 
efM. Thevc^i^ coipir aasfainbled i^. arms(^,aud Cjis^, 
iteros^ fiadJui^ lli3i parjlyi toQj w)OfdL fcKf; resistwipcic, tas^] 
known. bj^/un^eiMiQa' tOf ccniftplyv ajqud accor4|ng^y ^e-t 
lEppied bis >aillb«|ity tf>^^^ t^. caibi}do^. "Kh^ bjoid^r on, 
the. evjmoig <^ ib^ tri^^ty.'^st, gStve, notice^^ ibi^u^ 
the towia d^iiB?^ fof. I^l^ ^urates, pr^l^te^ alcaldes oC 
B&a^umA,. 4b#; bishop^ th^^ oidoies^ia their ijidividual^ ea.-. 
paniUes^ ciudi the. cilji^ns, ini gc^rqJl^ tp assen^ble at 
flie toitn-biCKiise tbe ev^uug foJJowUig:.* The. meetr. 
ing tooAs plaqe^ and,' disqi^ssioiw, on this, alL-Jsupprtantr 
docasion^ contiowd tillr oqo^ o'clock iu,^ the momiiig^. 
The^ residtc of their deliben^ons: was. published the 
next day; by biOPid^. (a pri^ited proclamatiom): signed, 
by tfae^iteembeiiaT of ^e; oabildo. The c^bildp was^ 
dsclaredto be invested by the gweraliCougres3» whicbi 



* This is what they call, a eongreis,^ in reality an assemblage of 
the tvM etats. The name of congress is at present applied to tho 
deliberatiYe body or asiemblyi formed since the doclaration^ of indCN 
ptttdence. 
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naaae was given to ibis meetiiigv wifk suprane power 
for file preseiit, and iemtil' iba fonnaiion ef a junta 
gubemativa;' tp be dependent^ neveriheless, on timt' 
wUeh should legfitimatdy goisem in flie name of Ferdl* 
nand Y 1I« ; it being also nndesstbod, Aat tfie cabildo' 
wonld immediately proceed to the. erection of a junta, 
that woidd exereise anthoiity until a general meet^ 
ing of the deputies fiom the provinces could take. 
place> for the purpose of establishiBg /Such fonn # 
goveniment^ w mig^' be titoug^t most psoper to be* 
adopted.* 

ok flie tw^ity-foufth it was announced by baii^ov 
that ttie foHowing persons^ weve dected ta/composav 
the junta;! to wit : the vic^oy Oisneros, Dr. Soler> Dr4 
Gastriify Colonel Snavedra, and Inchaucaqiu^ to hi* 
oon^infly atj^^' their esd^eney^ His selection wa» 
no sooner made loiown^ ^^than general minrmms andl 
discontents broke forth. Hie <^vic oflloeis^ who^ ti% 
virtue of thdr military charac^s,f ^ok the lead ih% 
these popidar comiiH>tions, presented' themselves to 
the cabBdo, who annulled their former election, and 
proceeded to appoint persona more agreeable to thein 
widies. These were flie chief of the patncios, (native 
corps,) Colonel Saavedra as president, and: Dr. Cas^ 
teli, Manuel BelgFano> Manuel Alberti, curate of the 
parish of St JHcholas, Miguel de Ascuenega, colo^i 
nel of militia, D^ungo Matteo, a Cataloniaa meiw 
chant, and Juan Larrea, also an Emropean SpanianA 
from the same province. Two persons- were setected: 



* The neglect or tardiness in the first janta» to cimr^ tl^is promise 
into effect, is one of the causes of dissatisfaction afterwards expressed 
by the provinces. 

t It is to b^ recollected, that the revolution was. effected by the 
citiaensy with amu in their hands. 
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as secretaries, :Ilr*..J^aft Jose. Paaso, and rM»riann> 
Mormo* The;next day, tbe 35tb, which bas ev^- 
since been observed, a^^ this anifiveEsaqr q£/<}i^ijr.pFQr 
litical regeneration, :a maiiifesto annottncedthes^li?^^^ 
ceedings of the ,cabildo» and which seemed . ta giy^: 
universal satisfaction. On : the .membef^ of .Jth^ P^t/ 
bildo presenting themselves, in the galieiy of the towo^r 
hotise/ before the assembled multitude in th0. publip 
square, and tiie act being tead, it wcui approved by 
general acclamation. . In the niani£^to rjust.-mentiaPr 
ed, several reforms were declared, though not qf m^dfi 
Uufottuaub. : The tribunal.^of accounts,.. a^d ^ 4uty 
on tobacco were ddie away; ..the salary pCihe viper^y 
wastpceluse, and ihos|{!of the oidore^dminished; at 
Ike sataie time, liberty was given, to jOip jnatB^ to inak;i6( 
such further retrenchment, as they, might JUjE^e prop^^j 
for such, says this paper, is the wk$nif(9^ wish qf the. 
people. These retrenchmavts, it state^i^. fire: to bf^.agh. 
plied to the pmpoae of raising ft regular forPA of fiyO; 
hundred men, to be march^, without delay^.to the ai/H 
of the* interior provinces.^. After this, the nianiffjsto spfie 
cifles flie powers and duties of the junta, in ifcen distinct 
articles, vdiich may be considerod the first (ionstitutUm 
mdiopteA by the n^imt rtpmbHc. 

During the six dayS: talcjen up with these occur- 
Mnoes,. one might expect, in a city of fifty <h^ sixty 
thousand souls, (the gieater part of whom: woidd be 
of tiiaiclass called the mbble under despotic govern- 
mittits» whne pains are taken to keep die po<Nr igno- 
rant and degraded,} that fliere would be many disor- 
ders and disturbances; but it is a well attested fact, 
tidat no individual received the slightest injury in his 



f For Hm fnipoM of wfvolutiMiiii^g the o&tr pff«¥incc% 
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person or pmp^y ; fb^e wh» not even that kind^ojf aft* 
semblage called mobs^ so readily excited in cities nsed 
to despotic gOTemment. In reading the following pas- 
sage from a writer of the day^ a solecism was suggest- 
ed, which I was at a loss to explain.* The writer^, aftec 
speaSung^ of the dsep interest taken by the peopio in 
these events, goes on to say : '^ It is worthy of admira- 
tion, that during this period, not the slightest nnto^ 
ward circomstance took place, there was no disturb-^ 
ance of any account, the mechanics ranaiaed at work 
in their shops, and the populace was far the greater 
part, even ignorant of what was going forward^* 
Sudi indifference, cannot but strike with surjnise; 
but it is not so difficult to account for. It cannot be de- 
nied that the lowest class was sunk in ignorance and 
apathy, having never dared for centuries, to think o£ 
the conduct of their magistrates and chirf men, or the 
internal concerns of their country; they pursued the 
even, tenor of their drowsy way» without even imagine 
ing that the details of the government in the least 
concerned them« It could only be when some foreign 
^lerny threatened them with invasion, or when acted 
upon by some of the few stronger and more violent 
emotions that they could be roused from the benumb^ 
ing effects of a despotic government. This ^Aj^^sa is 
Compp^^ of the labourers* domestics, and persons of 
fiii^ description, who, of course, form a very large pro- 
pprtiQl^ oCr the whole. The people, therefore, that is, 
tfaos^who toj^ part in the late revolution, did not per- 



* DeTe admirane que dnrante este pftssage, no ba harido la me^ 
nor disgracia, ni oido rnido do consideration ; aignen los ifrtistas 
en ana telaresy y para conchudon, PuMfe uugwrwns qtie dpapuheha^ 
ignaran ann hi nuu fumUo if trstfiha. 

Vol. II. M 



l^^i ^deed' ^iiffi^ otttAStf, fifte^ *1kittA%d dt two 
i]i0tfsaii<d> D^ib^fitiiig of tk6 wedi]iy> tlie' isMciMit^i 
nsA slb6fkbej^t6^ ^ the clergy and tM ikw^ 

yera. Froitf ttnit dirfi theltrnmber bf th^M Wk6< takd 
^ ihti^eistt itf Ibe Ci^^ ])ieT§oite kl po^vt^ 

tdbd aire jatfenti^ to the toiitde ^c^' «t^tt9; ' has "b^^ 
coiuMaMlf toof^BL^iftg ; but I kMW frdm Iny own expe^ 
riMo^, '!dariBg a tesid^ice of some ydtos^ -fai wliat tv^ 
oiil>6^ a S^^fniiBh colony, kow . skrvily men leam to tIdM 
a |il6a^^ ii^ j^lffticipatteg in the cares and nnel^itt^Mi 
Of Hidr. goVetnm^fiKl> in addition tb ihoty&^ivhich ftpe p^ 
cutki' tothefti^ltes as in^tidiials— Aey tegeoA it ^ ft 
binthe]|> ralker than a privilege. There is another re^ 
son whiel^ is ei^tiiled to weight ; the nnmber of fliose in 
absolute wa!^> or enturely prbffigate, (the comlyiKtibie 
materials of ititobs) are comparatiyely sinaH In^ Sonfllf 
America^ lis ^i! as in the north. From these obM* 
servatioBS it vdll be seifii, that it is a mistake in diuA^ 
as are nnwilling to consider this a popniar revofai^ 
ti(m, from the smaHness of Ihe proportion of those vSk& 
took an active part in it; at , circnmstance which arosoj 
not frote aiiy exchiisiYe privilege or right in this poi'-^ 
tim, but fiom an acqidescenbe on the' j^AH of.th^ t^ 
mainder; for there was nothibg m6re requisite to eip 
fiile IheiBi to a participf^GSoB^ in ptiblio^ afiairs; thaW 
mclinMioii or capacitjr. As edn^^'fioii'feidV&Qded, ailll 
die habit of attending to Ihei^ ^ncerhs iiii^ased, ^ 
whole popnIati<Mi wotdd soV^n^r ot later, toiM fb fei^ 
ai^d:e:aLC^cls^ a lively Mterest in all Oe 46laib bf fl^' 

govemmei^L 

The first act of the junta was to provide a regular 
force. w)iich, . until now, had',Deeii veiy iiiconaider- 
a.bte. . Tliey us^ !the foUowmg J^s^^ iaj^ff^^^^ 
cree, (bando) for this purpo0e;u,'' 4^^^''^ ^^ ^ 
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tumMLek tit ei^t^ bAAhihtit, yet fiiefrtibli^'^i^dcfi^/^adl 
^ n^&EoAtf <^f «hd i»e«t^y reqiiim tii^ ^MdUi^kiieMi bf 
a^ f^gtihit loit^^ itat$M6 ttv the digtiity ' o^ • flie^ ^#o^ 
trM^M.^ (SMQie (&ys^ dfteTy follows^ aii^Ui^t'' ^t)licaE^ 
i^m In Cb^ H&tttki' of ''iar iladilifcfsto/ ik 4rki€k/ l^ 
MWifi^ l&iili ttke^^iaiBtiiitt)^ attebthm wlii<% fl^y IMl 
bestowed to the duties ttrtnisted to thtelii by ^tfi^ ]^^%*^ 
they 'e?ik^[yr<eM tivelr sirtisf action ai di^ ^tdMl fftin^ml- 
Uty ifHiich )^««vafled, and tfie appifobatiioh (iitid liiii^ 
nifested d( theft cottdnct. Aftw inveighhig agaaMt tfad 
misehi!^ 'ttutt may he ^v^oaght by the liicohfiAdemt^^ 
as wdl ai9 ttie seditibits, ibey declare th^nseTv^ 
boniidi to gite an exact adcoant of all the kneisu^f es they 
may think ft neeessafy to sidopt j the i>eo]^lei^ say the^^ 
haire a l^fat to b^ maide kc^nainled with the c^^^ttbt 
Qf fliehr representatively ; a newspaper is, therefore/ to 
be patMSi^ed weekly, to be ^itdusiTely deroted to 
Ibe esuplanation of political laeasiireii, $jbA. the im 
sertion of state papers,^ and for the pmpose of mak- 
ing known the state of the public reyenues. Here 
is the conunencement of a new era, among a people 
who had been habitually kept entirely tmac^auited 
Witii every thing of this Mttbre; an era eohtemptib^ 
perhaps, in tii^ eye^ bf the impatient Visionary^ 
who in the language of fiurke, ^^ tushe^^ in where 
$(BgeIa fear to enter,'.' bnt not so in.th^ estimation of the 
rationaliman. 

Who installatibn of the jlitita was followed by aki at^ 
tempt to pii^T&H oh the iiihabitants of Moiite Video, 
to follow the example, pt. PcUtso, o!^^ oJf thb jWtifi, 
was sent there with thi^ view; a cpngiress similar tc^ 
that which had. taken,. place at IBjoi^os .,Ayres T^a^ 
oalled;* but the native inhabitants, aUhcmgh actuated b^ 
the s«ne feelings wittitMpfoiiBiriymm Buenos Aytee^ 

MS 
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were prevmited from coming to flie same dete;rmlnatioii 
by flie interferaice of fhe naval officers^ and tite influence 
pf the Enrop^an^ Spaniards. Iq the mean time^ a vessfd 
arriyed with the news of tlie installation of the regen^^ 
and flie false intelligencej, that the tidi9 of fortmtQ on th^ 
P^nsolay; bad turned in favont of the Spaniards, ¥^ 
were represented as every where yiotorions- > Passo waa 
obliged to retuni without success. 
. In tlie rmopth of June> the audiencia conununicatod 
the manifesto of the Spanish regency, and oall^-uponi 
the junta to recognise this new government. In the cor* 
resppndence which ensued, the junta d^ed the dociH 
ment to be either oiQcially authenticated or communi- 
cated, while- it bore at the same time internal evidence 
of tiie despeiute fortuiies of the Peninsula^^ It is a 
curious paper; and has been frequently refeired to as ac* 
knowledging ipost of the essential objects for whicb th^y 
contended. The Spanish power in its last agonies had 
be?come just, a^d evm somewhat generous.f Anothcfir 



* According to the laws of the Indies, it will be recollebted, ' lUl 
ofiicial comnmnicatioR with the colonies most come through the 
fMNjncil of the Indies, in wliich the king is supposed to be present; 
In the case of a total intermption of the royal aathority, (the kinf 
being then a prisoner, and actually signing renunciations of his right 
to the crowii,) the Spaniards could only ^ei up a regency.foi^ Spaiiu '" 

t It ooutalhs the following remarkable passage. '< From this mo- 
ment, Spanish Americans ! you perceive yourselves elevated to the 
dignity of freemen ; you are no longer what you were; while pressed 
d6wn by a yoke the more intolerable by reason of jour distance; ftjbm 
the centre of power ; regarded with indifference, vexed, by cupidity^ 
and destroyed by ignorance. Keep present to your jninds, that |a 

. • ■ * J -t ■*.••■ 'tit*. f -M 

pronouncing or writing nie name of lum.whom yon are .to send to the 
national congress, your destinies no longer are dependent cm minislerL 
orvic^ys, or ^vemors; they are in your own hands.'' Such -mix 
i^ riinguage of extraontinaiy'ieoncei^ti to the oppressed <{o^idtij^ 
hyjtbe regeiK^ jof Spm in ftede spq i ite jm^vamt of li€r;ifiiink . -aU 
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COpigresa WHS called »t B1le^og Ayxea, and it was re^ 
solved not to acknowledge the regency; on the contrary^- 
an oath WHA. now administfired to flioae wl|o cgpnpofled 
ike l:ongTe»i> to support tlie new govemnnemt . ThQ 
ciidonea, deeply chagrined at what bad occun:!^; could oio 
kttiger restrain theif exprebfifions of displeasure witbio: 
4he bpuivils of prudence, and as there was no good will 
towards tibem on the part of the Junta^ an opportunity 
wUs seised of shipping them off to the Canaries, along 
jtfith CisneiPS thp viceroy. Their judicial functions^ were 
afterwatd3 supplied by a new tribunal, styled the Cham* 
ber of Appeals. . 

There was nOw, .de facto, a complete sepan^on iron^ 
-S^^ain. . The oidores, it is true, had be^ compelled jboi 
own that they held thdr authority from the p^>ple, . aa 
the soiqrce from which they originally received it bad 
ceased to flow; but they were not the cAeic^ of the peo^. 
pie, or of those now in. power. The ostensible motive 
still continued to be the preservation of these territori^ 
of th^ir beloved sovereign Ferdinand, in the event of his 
being restored to the throne. Whether the adoption ot 
such a fiction was required by circumstances, or was 
useless, is a question I sball not now attempt to discuss. 
It is worthy of being stated in this pla6e, that the junta 
iajmost as soon as it commenced its duties, opened a colv 
respondence with liord Strangford, the British Minister at 
BioJaneiro, bespeaking his good offices, and mlBiking known 
theirwish tO:.be on friendly terms with the neighboi^:^'^ 
court An English vessel which arrived Ui tjie mopO^pf 
July, brought a favourable answer ta : them fi^m tiia 
minister, who declared his intention of treating As bm9^ 




aeal in the cause of Ferdinand, ,and advis^lg them to en* 
tertain no other designr-^lwA,; tbat of presenriiig ttie 
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coHAHjr fer' tte Bdtereigii> ^H^ dtfsci of his rMHiti'to <te 

ft 

Mi the cenemtence of sA tile diffbreiit uwns and psi^ 
tiEbte of ttie tieeroyaltyV ' - Bfaeiioa > Ayres otaiined' 4Ai 
d8 tli6 capiHali from ihoi»e diMtiets i^fUch bad j^evtonilt 
i6Mdq[ieiideiicies; at loaM of^fliediidkaicia^ BA^FIfi^ 
tbl.f (JovemiBg Indbe^&ai&e'OfiFf^diMndy^e^prDfeBi^ 
<^ to retain tte vtoefoydty^tiria^ KiiilnUlib6> skige of the 
|»^^Ie Of this viceroytatjeoiildtXB tid:eii^ an to tiheittbd^ 
fiiDataoh oradmiiiist^tite of tii^ |^ot«t»iiQal« Hete^rna 
and villages of the province of Buenos AjHi^ wkh thfe 
Mception of - Moirt^ Video/ ackiiowledged tibe pr4vi- 
HikMial G Wermnent ; 1ii& othelr 4;owns of tfie BabdaObl^ 
tal^ t (Colotia^^ Mald0nado> and CobiDeptioBy) mtHh ^ #M 
^frfkcipal partK>f. the popiiIat^n> did not foUow^tfie ^nJ^ 
axtupHe of^iheir capital, but f^eeognised (be jonta^ Tkit 
districts of Mendozia, St/Loiui3, and Saa ^uati^ sent ii| 
their adhesion to Buenos Ayres^ as tiie>capital of Ibe 
viceroyalty. The province ^of Cordova, tfa^i vaMt tkm 
^Vemment of Cumcha^ an- European Spaniard, who ted 

■■•••>■ ^ ■ .. J '. ,M,.. 

■-^~": •• '^ ■ — T— — • 

. ^ The E^lUiiiiQitor could iiot bAve bef4 fgnofufii of . ^ r^ 

« 

lAt^Uodf of the reyolatioiiiits of BufutfNi Ajres, Bpi iq.punfjilfi. hlip 
toihew-themooimteiiaiice, it was i^eqetssaiy thattbey should profess 
to be loyal tothe sovereigii. (or Svhom tfa^ EDgJi<<a wer^ tof^n coQibnd- 
ing. That Lord Strangford did side with the Batinos^^Ayreuiir,'^^ 
sO'Wvidenty ikta they' ofil^ed him as a present, ft "raluiftie^f^rbit^ 
Ifriid'y' 'Which >be declined acoeptiag.' The. fkieiklsbip ef/the BaglUi 
wU a>iiiost knportaiii ciroamstanoey bsiitfTQ?ient^d.»t^^pf^ish ii|VTf;f 
$)irA9 *»in^^ W*«B*telJ;p?ttl»g a.flt^pfoj^.lpde o^ Byenps;^jpf>/^ 



Jonsdictioti ; it might th^eiftire iMt&p^tfd, iH «oide 'me^ilre, as^ 
i^ji^atekridf'diiitinctgoferBb^ai'^' t ' - ♦ i u;'» » :; : .j.i.' 



«ifaiu|^'iBUto the codfedemdy b^. 1^ ka^siem^ «ipp<»ted 

ft iii V)rtngi 4 for: did pmpofl^ oC;Adk%g. Aieiflal||e(lt:]»to qqH- 

of the coiBifriF, traa the itidy pttsoti «bo yeotar cfd to take 
dife lid^ of the jmrta;' vliidiiie.idid jfltaaelQqti^it difl- 
ixiiirs€r«ftenr»rdspaUlsbe& . Tbelvisiieajtf idiejierfiqpte 
jnittiisiqiiartery were fty/do iufiuui ia iBiccordMetf iBfitbi tfie 
^BtBfmiiuttioii of tfaeiricUiefsy addiriito aiiiUiteiif force 
«o|Bi aAei! «rnrred tnier Oqaniio^ the chi^fii i^prcore ftbatt- 
4iMied iky the troops tbey.had jcdUtete^oa Ate Spur of Ihe 
pccMJon, The ibi£hoi^..:CkHfecha^ aod Iiiiuir9> weie 
Mbwdy.iand notwithstai^din^.liieiaieioissienB <«f Fimes 
aMhi&liratfieiry tiie twntitttdr .we&e j[)itttQ^dGiKtl[^ in lOteged 
sitaluitil;^n for the nmidei^co^uiiiitedki Bei:ii; thus stahfc- 
bgiiieoaiuBe of the sevolillidn.lqr Uood.. It waa imfortiqb- 
iftte that, ope >Qf the first, vidims dioidd Ympft been a 
inali, to li'hoia the coimiry.wa8.so much jMefated; ^bp^ 
whatem . Bdpht have been his utfiatnat^ intentioiis^ ^erv- 
tdinly enabled the people to take the fMi 9^&p toi^ard^ 
theur ennncipation, .it. his been Midi. .thai Aie ]ead^$ 
ataoni; the painots iof Jhamm^ Ayree*^ leaned hia popur 
hffity, which was ^titt ^eat> asid :ww ap^hepsQhVie of i4ft 
tkwiEUtihgp aU their ipliaur. Thatthese leaders cher|j^^ 
atthistime the ideaof:aj;Qt^l«y)peintionfi:ou^ If^ 
tertain no doubt ; although it was thought necessary to 

'ii't '- M m III II y\ i ll I I I i n i n^ i < i i l l II iji I' M. I % \\ \ M . . ii! ' 

'i%\ « '. ■ . . .■.'•• \ i\" , :..!'/..'•• v.'t-t. ': • •'■ •■ •■ 'M.Jil fr 

of tiobfllty^ iitld » |>e^iritoa; ' >4ni«<tpttklaMii dlKtttuiiMl the onljr mm 
%life -cottld iikv6 Mvted ' llMi^ «iM Ute- wUr lUiaiad'to tkek pami. 
Such is the effect of weak jealousy; > > '/ . ..././.. ^ 
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^^onceal it £Mf 41ie prascnLf TiMe b said toi have been 
iiifliejfmtaa4iffBi!eDobofopi]|iioin» as to^thesangoiiiarjr 
tteasoies just velatod; for tbis body was scaicdy orgar 
united, wlim it ifMi divided into twb parties^ fliatof Afea^ 
^reno, the secretary, a lawyer of talento ; and of Saavedia, 
ibe president of die jmita. As in all other party difr- 
'putes, and they are inseparable from all fi»e goveriir 
mehtS) there were iio doubt faults on both s{des;' > 

The die was now 4»urt ;. there iiras ni) course left to tl^ 
leaders. <»f tfie reTolution> bnt'46i*adyance; they were 
placed- between victory and deaA ; they , had boldly, as- 
Mn»df that the idependence oilltbe Indies^ had temporar 
rily ceased with the capt^ritydf iiie king.; .that no separ 
rate or distinct jurisdiction or. govermnent of ihenio^ 
aarchy, had a jigfat. to assume authority over. another ; 
bat that each distinct and separate goyemment'had. a 
right in this state iof. 'things^ to take care of itself. This 
doctrine was, undoubtedly, as just as it was flattering to 
the wishes of the people, but it was also Hie cause of 
much dissention between the subordinate jurisdictions 
and the capital. Each district conceiving itself entitled 
to setup a government, not only independent of the vice;* 
royalty, but evmi of the provinqe to which it was attach-i> 
ed ; the same reasoning would have justified any indivi'!' 
dual in taking care qf hmseU*, and lusting according to 
the dictates of Ms own inind. It was, in fact, no^ easy 
ko draw the line; but the m6st ratiopal seems^toi^be.thiifi 
each viceroyalty and captain-generalship constituted a 



* Liniera has ^icen tpdcen of in teniMof disgHstiiig^ abuse in the 
writings of the Buenos Ayrean patriots ; even Fnnes seems to be 
iSlbud 6f doong him jnstieor : .ThaUluise if)M> advised fte sangnjnary 
measure, should attempt to bbuiken his r^pntatloii, : is not snipijsiyig ; 
hdi I am not snffieleQtIyaequaiaM with fliepdTatohist^.4)f,Aa^ 
period to say who the persons were« . . »; ^^ . ; ., ,j|, ^, ^i , 
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goYernmMt indepmident of the aOasrs, *^ wdl as of the 
provinces and kingdoms of Spain, tat muted in the per* 
sonof flie king, as Iheir c(Hnmon<head. On, the ceiEUsa^ 
tion of the kingly power, their was not an anirdnial.diilr 
sohition of all govemment, for this would. fie anarcb^^ 
bnt only a separfition of the different fendatorias ; and iusi 
to the domestic or internal governments, the duinge should 
be effected by the majority of Use people, andndtat the 
will of every petty district The sitoaticin of «ihe United 
States, when British colonies^. was nearly ;siMfllary.M^tfa 
tinn difference,, tiiat at Buenos Ayres fixMa the aecessMy 
of the case, the revolution commlmced in the capital^ 
and no convention could be called, m^l the capital hi4 
by force expelled the Spanish authorities from the other 
districts. . As soon/ however, as circumstances would 
permit, a convention ought to have been called^ and th^ 
revolution sanct^onediby flie majority of the .people/ It 
would, therefore, have become the duty of thq dthet dis-r 
tricts, to submit in the same Aianner thut Ae diffpr^ 
counties of Maryland .would have been required to sub? 
mit, during the revoluticmary'wAr* lY, 

A few months afterithe .involution at Buenos Ayriis^ 
Pucyrredon .arrived from Aio. wiKaneiro,* and was imme- 
diately appointedig6vem0rjQf MSordova, while BelgfloDt^ 
marched t^;sini^. Vdbsco, theSpibiish gotemorpf iPairat 
gnay, whor> still niaintduDi^d. the. Spanish UuthQri|;y;> Kiftr 
dras, with^lhe r^gulkrtiiDcq^Jiiid. militia,. w^liTs^ 
graiiio> in two siwc^ssive/engagjetnents^ pxobaUy ihniWK 
agreatsuperiority.offdxee. ^Iftegenieralj h9weviG^> op6i^§4 
fii .cominunicatianr with sdine.of tfafe ppwciipM iphabita^^i 
in consequence of which, they put down the Spanish 

* His Mends state, that he was Instnunepitj^ ia ladiifMnSP, "l^ff^ 
StraDgford to pursue the coarse he did in fiivour of the revolutionists. 



aiUborkiei^ Miidin; Vdasoo a prisi^Aieff to Bqmm Ayres, 
m^ erta bli fa hing a jffslaUL, but iritboiut ackt^wtedging^ that 
of Hm capital.^ With these utepB BelgraoO <was . ssSsh 
fM, and Kididww his forces. While BueoMs Ayi^ iira$ 
t]|os engagMin sending agents to the/dilBfcltent tovmsjiiid 
district9 4£ the viceroyalty; fax fba plvpoqet of eidistibs^ 
tiiem inr.-ttii general canae, a .confidential person was 
despatched to the ne^gUkonnQg government (Chili) with 
the >iewitb excite relrolationajEy'BiflhDesaeiilts m*^ qtiarf- 
td*^ f(gfr iiM^siaQe*e«^sonfi( that^^c^^ 
^tfi0,- an att«mp4^«iwinade1o prddade a Jtev^olt in Gteada* 
1' liii'^e alireaSy jiotked the.eir«its. of the i^evidutidn ki 
tPekL. Tlie dofpevatiraB of fhe dijBeieht cities^ in the 
Mine of tte jiedphi^.aoluMiile^ged^^ BaenoA 

JliLyte», and in flie 4x>tti8€v':of the: jaut ISIO^ the iMidb 
-^droyaJhjF, excepting Ihe: tkrif^oof Maiite Yidi^.an^ 
(keinb^Kid«&cyidf Papigiiay^ oiie;ih;&eiMissflsaioa:d£flie 
S]^aitiaids^ ihe other parsaing Indepb^daAce iil ifblomm 
'i^^^ T^huststtfiy agreed to substitute lhe.|imta; pijcrri* 
sSmaMy^ foe (lie royal authority, which had.oeiasedft 
With the exception of flii^. town of Monte ¥ideb^ , Am 
whole of the vicevoyalty had become,, de fadia^ iiide- 
pWdent of Spain, professing an iintenlion to retnni;tb 
ttcAr aDegianee.to Finrdinsnd, on hi^Iiwforf^jmi to iUe 
tilf^ne, whieh^ few of Ihq leadexs coq^istedv and tertainij 
ik^e desired.- Hie ticeroy of lisUistoained emeinjr nenre 
td'cyestlhfli^iogressof AisjreTO aU&einiinfcHCG^ 

fii^ts thiit coald possiMj^ibespaipedj were^ selit.toGoy^ 
li^tihd ; ^^'^ ptftrtty throi^ beacbeiry, /lis ^weljk «$ by so^ 
p^iioflty i^ liNtitf beini, defeated Balciir«eai Hua^pnu'iaMi 

* In ISllynt tr6«(y wm ewt e ied into b e tw ee n Bu»no8 Ayres and 
Paiagnay, bnt shortly after that period, all oommnDication ceased, for 

\W^(«t^l^;^Yknbiriibt,-- ••••^^^^^ ' ' '■•'■ " ''"»"''«• '-^ " 




iI^44iQ^t». of tiie. yrmjt wbM^ cixmrnA h^tmw ^fiml^ 
aod tbeSpftmar4a oi Moxite Vi4%M Jli^v#: |)§f9l<i9}m%4v 

« 

Jb^ jimto flf the capitrt^ mwr w^^nmc^v^^ 4iei:^f^ 

▼UAoea in i^dttioa to tbe ^oib^r li>«^i4 i^ut)H>ri^ 
BfiqrmA upon tti^98[B e^eiito^ A^iq.wm a qtwi^e €f ; c^|^ 

tiil)Utioii of ib«.)o|kTe9 wA Miie^.^ie- oifj^mis of ^ 
Q«piiM Wiceived JM^ naor© t}im. , cii»P to : tt»pir shpwv 
The . pTCN^pect. of obtaiaii)^ an j9ffiQ§i hs^ m4^ ibs^J*^ 
pabrioli^ md disAppoi^taNMits M imdllsr wmAd§; liei!^i# 

• • • 1 

9pairMl8r *if t^^ i)0li0V0d,. buspMlw^ it would M* J)^ ^1MW» 
pinihim. One of tii03i7Oig^^ Ji^()em6PtpJb€i)d.opt^:l^ 

IMroid4C«& to acluK>lrte^# the jiWla» M^a^ .ib^. prow^e of 
conveniiig: fft c^ongceAs of 4ai^e3» sp jliiat §y§ry pait i>f 
the vioetoyaliy mgkt shsm m iitfn goveonneAti ^W9m9fi 
which fliere ia eyery xe^mm to h0U0i(ej wai» oot ^ fswAir 

^ - • ^ a. 

fidljr complied inrHik, m it jwsighfetem hfBie», There» mnr 
ho jr^fiMiift foi itad iqpuii3t» whHshJ do i»ot f$k?l wjln^ 
to wd^ : ;[* i«k seii»naU9 to^WpiMs^ilSiAt t^w 
held the mb^. of poWfHr» woddoovdMiv^ii to mm^(^ 
fizo aUautfaMity^ fox t^ia ia nattmd^iandjwwiild «iyo ^w 
to ferioua e^nb.iitisniBQt^b^iskmiMVt^^ 
the subordinate districts would exaggerate^ and often 
complain of fancied grievances. Jealousy of the town^ 
an ihe pai:t' of '&ei countpfj! is BotpecaUartO Baenos 
'!lL^ei; ttlere is -a strilJi$^'!iii«takceof ^ 

IiX he^g thi^?,pif9«^ fa^ ti^pg^ ih0 ; fi^^ 
r^Yohitioih MjroW^a^ -^q^iping^ mx/o^. awted. to j^hifr 



1^ AiMnMcmto 



%mAtA mnilUf, Ami to m woA fifce flie 
iqf faleBtidB, to eaaMe Oe iMdcr to font m 
ftctorjr opiiiioa of die ndMeqaail 
iMdi I iniaid n^Aj to pftBC. It i 
tfirie, €mMe kni to fom m ^Biiiact idem ofllwpriBci^esy 
eii ifUcii die lenrfirtion wM coflODcaoed ani earned OB.^ 
nmtt- drfs period, die deia ciac y <rf Bw&oeAyrae (ae 
11 Imki lieen styled by die editor of die <|«Dfcd5f Re¥i^ 
diiptejed m degiee of trif ovr a^ iivtrit^ noC im i> wUiy <rf 
ttKriedt Beme ; and Ae Inatory <rf diev HasaiiaoaB^ 
fhefr rivaliieri, aiid ambtticMi, as is jasdy observed by 
WmUftB^ iattf he read ni livy, in Ftntatt^ and in dM( 
Mstory ofallv^poUW; for under similar CTrbomsiaiieesy 
jSMi are piretty lUnch die'8aBife;t He ^meniyalty, or 
iprovinee was cat adrift fromitd aiicieBtniooringB; tame- 
ffjOMS die helm was entrusted to the hands- of the iretcnbft 
lAd ^experienced mariner; at other times it Was bUmA 
by die ambitic^ns aspirant, and anon the -noisy, x^s- 
eUeTOOs demagogue infused suspicion, alarm, ot iriad- 
liess faito the minds of the ciew. '^ Happy the junctore 
Ik^hen popular phrensy prevailing, there shall be found ^iil 



dl6 helm, -an upright and wise ^man, with flexibility.* oir 
ibmness, according to the exigency of the m(»neD^ 'and 
Whd disregarding the^fiEdse fears of the dew, hastib view 
Hi'itauiing out to sea^ or steering into poit;ibat tb> save 
ibi& vesiet entrajsted-to his- care ; such fi man: may not 

baVe 'monuments of maMi$> or brass, erected to ' bis - me^ 

I" ■ I . ' • . ■ . t ■ ' 



■ .' •'■■'il' ■ '.• • \ • I ■• 

I >!*•'• t ♦ • , J .t t.iii , i. . ./ .. . .'.. J ) 

: . .t. It would require aapther volufiKv: to opvipl^ JfV^X \ )faye;tp 499 

-pi^ South Anieri^a. I I have be9n.eoiiipcUed to leayea^^priBatpil^^^ 

my materiaU unemployed. It is possible that I may prepfu« ifaem jfor 

some periodical work. . . . ". 

'" f It is worthy t\itmi^;iiiki tli6 <i61oAies 6f delKpotic gov«^dieiits, 

iMbtfl always grow lip ^^ifubUoii ' ' The taiUtif and 'ifet diffiitft to be 

eiplained<< 
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mory, bat he will Uve in the hearts of (hose^ whom his 
firmness ^md virtues have saved.** 
. It has been stated^ that it was made the dnty of the 
jonta at the time of its erection^ to call a general con- 
gress from the different provinces, for the purpose of 
establishing the government on a proper basis. This 
was the only course, by which the vicerojralty could be 
effectually prevented, from splitting into distinct sec- 
tions, with jarring interests. To restore a chaos like tfus 
to order, it might have been foreseen, would have been a 
very difficult undertanding ; at the same time, that the 
country might in the meanwhile, become an easy con- 
quest. The junta despatched circular letters to the corpo- 
rations, requesting them to send their deputies to Buenos 
Ayres. The form of elections, or the number of de- 
puties, was not prescribed. The corporations of those, 
cities which were not tranquil, Mendoza, Cordova, Tu- 
cuman, and. in some of the provinces of Peru, proceeded 
tp the election of their deputies. In general, not more 
than one person was sent for each city. On their arrival 
at ii^enos Ayres, their organization was delayed to their 
great disgust ; this was in consequence of the difference 
betwe^a the More^p and Saayedra factions. The former, 
who had the ascpod^ncy in the junta, from his superior 
talents for business, opposed the incorporation with this 
bodv ;. he contended that the ii^tention had been to fopa 
a deliberative body,. ^ti,t^ jVicei^pyalty would be but 
imperfectly repre^e^^by^ljbi^.sinuBiU nm 
who were then a^s^ml^j^d^ ^d that . their incorporation 
with the junta wpul^ render it too numerous to ?^% as an 

T^«re im? frow: ^ ^gjpiyng, apj[>«rentt7 no $9^ed 
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puiaf siAe of the qtes^km^ Idietbet liie niore ftt^ona, I 

shall not say, succeeded in obt^dning^ fhe incoYiH)fiBitidli> 

in the beginning of 1811« of the deputies with Ibe jiMta. 

Tbkia incotporated, their tmmber amounted le fiftoMy 

l^tovedra still coritintdng presideM. It notr assmnid 

the title 6f JviKrx StrPit^MA, and by an otdinanee of 

the tenth of Fdbruary/pitx^eeded to estabUdi something 

lik^ a gener^ plan for the go^nnnentofiheMcet^aKyt 

This doctunent is headed by s6me genefitJ remi^kl^^ 

which evince that the spirit '6f liberty bad akeady mad^ 

consideralile progress^ wiule a% the dame time tiielt pro^ 

Ceedings were marked by extreme cantiM and timidity. 

^ The same reasons/' say flicy, ** which reqtiir^d fte e*^ 

tabtishment of a collective authority, instead of Ae^ 

single one of the viceroy, also dictMes ^e iatrodMtidii 

of a ni^ fbrm in ifte subordinate goveMoiMts^ llM 

wen grounded appreliension of endangering these fintt 

^pfi, which Wete to decide bur fkte, in flie nxmm fiMM 

W6 had td tifead, when thiii junta did not possess th^ eU^ 

tire confidence of th^ t>tovince8, constrained it to refraltf 

fttnn making any alterations in the fonner system^ by 

placii^^ the goVenmient at once in hands/ whode fide* 

Htjr was beyond j^udpicion. Moreover ^ the jtaxia liai 

alieays been convinced, that the best fhiiti^ of this reva^ 

iution ought to' consii^t in enabling the peopte to tastcf 

A.b«e«.„WM.«hrp,«W.e«t. K * «» *i. n^ 

^otL, that, aTihough trusting to the inflUeneo«^genM*ai 

c&Uided> it ti^, notwithstiOidhlg, ^joinM in the pidvirts 

iteitrttetiGfns to the military conmiisl^bn, ffaMi the este« 

biishment df juntiiis shbuld^ be every wHent promottd« 

They thought ttiai unless ihlii^ourse w^ri pur»n^, tiie 

people t^uM sfffl ^Mntintie t6 be wtetO^ t ^ ^Bem»> ^e 

atttUofity; ^^ti ti ikHr itfstrtUi^ fh^ WttibliM^ 

n^ss df'blhet authoi9tei^,^>^ldoih fiedltd ei^^ tfa(ft beiA 

iiiti^nittM. Th^' Mgte InM^ t>eeii gvOty of 
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ttstirpati(m^ is <>bliged to render himself absolute^ in order 
to insure impunity. : From the violation of the lavv^ M 
despotism, there is but a single step ;: and thencefortb 
tte subject slaves have neithei^ doimtry nor seal fyt 
ike public good, whil^ the states dispirited^ offei's am 
easy prey to every enemy. But the contrary must Ue^ 
eessarily haj^n, when the govermnent is depodted in 
Aiany hands^ From the continual dux and reflux of 
authority, habits will be {formed by the people, wMck 
will temper ^ harshness incident to powe^> and (hei 
humiliation of obedi^M)e. . S«ch a government will 
bring forward able magfistrates, yet servants of the laws; 
free citistens, who yet know that there is no liberty for 
him who does not 6bey tile laws : such a gbvemmeM^ 
will fostar all the civic and political virtues, thei lote of 
glory and of cotmky, a^A, in a word, it will form metn 
who will sacrifice their interests and selfish fedings to^ 
i9ie good of the state*. In order that this great work mkf 
be accomplished, it is important fliat these junfo^ shbuld 
be ' chosen by the people, so that those who may be 
elected, shiedl have the popidar opinion in their favout, 
and merit alone may devate to office, and the possession 
of die necessary treats to ^aliff for 46onmiandi i^all be 
aeir fairest title.>^ 

I make itib fotegoiag t/Ktiac^, to 'tii(B#i how taudl' moM 
easy it i» to feMcAk wisely on the snb^tof goveiniiicttt,' 
dtan it is td act iHselyi Tbese obseiH^tioBlli; id ftili Of 
good sense, inigKt jiOisibly ^ fd^oWtid v^ Irjr V^iiBy^ 
measares. 1^ SdAffhAentA-^iCMf iOsb sditile^t^ 
when it is i^idoiltJctiMli <flMif it ttiW'ltt^^ ttafit ^Met tliis 
me, that '016 intliiiti^ li^Ui '«p^y ibttdfesrted, W s^(M^ 
ratiiit ^fr<^^ Si^' • TBe''&¥(^«»'«4>j6c« M' pttiami 'Wak 

<!«be ^ Mii«M.tf' fSfoWid l»"'(tet^^«ni iipod 'dic^.'' IV 
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tion was in the same maimer fortuitoos, during its first 
stages, and it was not until sixteen years after the com- 
mencement of the contest, that we sat down to build up 
pur national fabric, in pursuance of a regular and syste- 
matic plan. The junta sufabma, after this preamble, 
proceeds in a constitution consisting of twenty-four 
articles, and improving a little on the meagre set of 
rules adopted by the junta, to establish the provincial 
and subordinate juntas ; the first, for the capitals or chief 
towns,' the others, for smaller communities* It provides 
for the mode of election by electoral colleges, and li- 
mits the power of the juntas ; which are in fact, little 
more than committees of safety, as they are forbidden 
to interfere in the administration of justice, or in any 
manner with the ftuxctions of the civil magistrates, or 
corporations alrei^y established ; none of whom, or any 
clergymen, were to be members of the juntas, or to take 
part in tti^m. They were, moreover, to be composed of 
citizens, ixmo way cpnnected with any branch of the go- 
vernment. It was also provided, that those cities or pro- 
vinces, which have deputies in the junta suprsma, 
shall notwithstanding, have their provincial juntas. This 
regulation was declared to be only provisional or tem- 
porary, until a general congress could be assembled ; 
firom^which it appears, that the junta considered its^ as 
assuming the supreme authprity only firom flif^ necessity 
of the case ;< it coul4 not be regarded as a ppoya^t^n, 
its memben^ ^pt, being elected by the people ; but merely, 
deputpd by ^ several cabildos or corppra^ons.: 
/ It is npj; tp ,be supposed, that party animotttjTiand fac- 
tion, wi^re.Qayr lulled' to sleep; on the cpntrary^, their, 
fierpeni^ 9l^m/9d. ta,|ncreM^e »t pyery. stpp towi^rd^ U-^ 
Vjert^j Thp SAcret^M^,^ Worpoip, was left, put ^in ihe- neyr 
prganization, but w;^ jdepptf4 as. a public ag^it to 
£^lfu^ ; he, embarked, qn, his; missiw» l^ut dipd in the. 
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course of his passage. His party was, however, not ex- 
tinct ; nothing was left undone to bring the party in 
power into disrepute, and chiefly by accusations of Por- 
tuguese influence. Towards the Portuguese there prevails 
a hereditary dislike, over and above the fears entertained 
of then? ambitious designs and formidable neighbour- 
hood. The impracticability of betraying the country, 
is a presumption that no such design could exist in the 
■luids of those in powar ; but the accusation was suf- 
ficient to influence the mind of those who were enlisted 
on the side of the (^position, when mingled with other 
and well grounded causes of complaint ; that a govern-r 
ment c<M2Stituted like this> should be without faults, 
would be a phenomenon. A club had been formed at 
JBueii<iS:Ayres, somewhat on the principles of the ja^ 
cobin clubs at Paris^ and which aspired iu like manner td 
control tl^ operations of goveniment. Saaredra naw 
resolved to have recours0 to the same military force with 
which he had deposed the viceroy, for the purpose of 
putting down those of fhis fellowrcitizens who were en- 
deavouring to have him removed. On the 8th of April, 
1811, three civic regiments devoted to his interests, 
were dravm up in tiie public square, and a petition was 
presented to the corporation, by several hundred of the 
country people, demanding the banishment of the ob-^ 
noxious members of the junta. Awed by the miUtaiy, 
the request was complied with ; the club was broken u|^, 
a number of citizens thrown into prison, 'and others ba*^ 
nished.* Here was the commencement of those banish- 



. * Thete proscriptiQiia extended no further. The banished were 
lometime afterwards permitted to return. One cauae of the uistar 
bility of tlie goyernme^t, was the continual t>lottiBg of their friends, 
to phuse the.goTerament in diffei'ent hands, so that the banisli^ per- 
sons might return. A$fm ms I eon tuieertaiM^ f^nf t^ tlu ptutm A^i 

Vol. II, N 
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ments and prosaiptions, which afterwaids abnost mmr 
riably marked violent changes in the administration of 
the government ; bat which, comddmng the fioy e£ the 
passions in these intestine fends, were as mild as conUI 
be expected. These proceedings, however, di^posled 
the more sober and rational, and even those who wevo 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the clnb, were 4itill more 
displeased with that of Saavednu Of the merits of 4ha 
affiiirs, I cannot protend to judge ; certain it is, that ika 
occurrence was followed by violent and dangereus dia^ 
sentions throughout the republic, and especially a»oi^ 
the military lead^s in Peru, who partook in tte dispolMi 
which distracted the capital.* All fliose jealoosieB, ii-> 
valries, and ambitious pret^isions, wne to be especled 
in a state of society, whete the setfled mder had beett 
broken up, andtime had not bem aUowed for every ona 
to find his proper place. Its elements cont^led wifli 
eadi other, like those of natme in a state of dmos ; 

■FHgids pngnalwiBt olidk, hmp— tia licck, . ..« - 
com doriHy 8M>e pondere Jbabeatia pon^ot. 



I have se^t something like it in our new territories^ 
where a great number of persons are sudd^y tli|0wn 
together firom different quarters of the union. The 
first years are past in this kind of struggle or finmefita- 
tion, absolutely necessary to enable each one to fiod 
his proper station in society. Hie remark that ev«ry 
x^aptain or miyor at Buenos Ayres, aspired to b^ ochut 



'im»€ ifrumg ty mi Buemo§ Ayreiy i$ wrftr w ^f iim e eem t tftke rifaiye rf hm- 

. * It Usaidttai|MrtjBpiiitfcftdaeq[iiiredsiKb'?indaice, tbittt]^^ 
•in inArer were rejoiced at the defeat of Balcarce at Hnaqui, and m^ 
%aw ill it -tlie destroetiim of formdable mrii. 
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mander-in-chief) or sapremB director, only proyeis that 
the settled order of society had been broken up by a po- 
litical convulsion ; but in the course of time^ order would 
be brought out of confusion, by the tendency of every 
thing to an equilibrium, in the moral as well as in the 
natoral world,* 

After the change in the memlx^s of flie junta, effects 
ed in the violent manner just mentioned, and the ba- 
mshment of Larrea, Pena, Posada8,t and others, 
diere. prevailed for some time a deceitful tranquillity. 
The friends of those who had been banished, only 
waited a proper opportunity to declare themselyes. 
The junta on the 24th of August, published a loi^ 
and well written manifesto, professing to give a full 
view of their situation, and reiterating all those popu-' 
kur sentiments already noticed, and others of a similar 
cast The views of the court of Brazil are exposed, 
and the eventual right of the princess Charlotta spo« 
ken of in terms of indignation. The paper makes a 
display of their strength and means, and breathes 
the langu^e of defiance. There was at this time a 



* I bJiYe spoken of the democratic character of the population, 9^ 
Buenos Ayres ; the following extract from Azara, on the subject of 
the eqnality prevailing among them, is intended by him for the re- 
ferse of flattery. << The Spaniards of all these countries, (Spanisli 
Attafioans) think themselves above the Indians, negroes, and people 
of colour, but among themselves there reigns the most perfect equality 
without distinction of nobles and pUhians, Neither fiefs, substitn- 
tions, or mayorasgo, are known among them. The only distinction 
^hich exists is purely personal, and only arises from the ex<frcise of 
poblio functions, the possession of riches, or the repntation of taleiktt 
0d probity/'— Asara, voL ii. p. ar7. 
t Lanea and Posados were afterwards cimployed in the goveriK 
» ment 

N 2 
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formidable expedition said to be fitting out from Spain^ 
and while apprehensions were entertained^ it served to 
suspend their internal feuds; similar apprehensions^ 
were productive of the same effects^ when South Ame^- 
rica was threatened with the expedition of Morillo. 
Two of the members^ Saavedra and Molina^ were de- 
puted to the different cities of Peru^ in order to con- 
fer with their cabildos on the best means of providini^ 
for the common defence, and of terminating the prevail- 
ing discords. The enemies of Saavedra took ad- 
vantage of his absence to get rid of him; he was not 
only excluded from the government, but was compelled 
to undergo several years of banishment.* 

On the 23d of September, a meeting was convened 
in the same disorderly manner, in which others liad 
been called, for the purpose of new modelling the go* ^ 
venament. By the enemies of the junta, it was hn- 
sisted, that a body composed of so many persons tlepa- 
rated into parties, aud dividing the .community into as 
many factions as there was private interests in the 
junta, was not suited to the prompt and energetic mea- 
sures, which the then critical state of their affairs 
required. It was therefore resolved, to establish a 
tripk executive. The persons selected for this pur- 
pose were Sarratea, Chicklana, and Passo, with Ri- 
vadavia and Perez, as secretaries. A kind of consti- 
tution was published in November, called the esiatuto. 



* I visited him (Vequentlj while at Bnenos A jres. He wns said 
to be in narrow* circumstances, and lived a good deal retired. Hit 
political conduct was then nndeif^ing an investigation, for the 
purpose of restoring him, if possible, to pnbtic confidence. He has 
since been declared eiudadano hent meriio, and is once more in em- 
plojmeut. ' 
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or statute ; the original of those afterwards adopted. 
It is the first which recognizes specifically, any] of the 
rights of the citizen, and is also important as being the 
first to declare the liberty of the press, but which 
amounted to little more than abolishing the previous 
license. The sphere of general knowledge, was, not- 
withstanding, already much enlarged — the protection 
of the press was of course a popular measure. A junta, 
to whose special care the liberty of the press was in- 
trusted, was to be annually appointed ; a poor security 
when unsupported by the force of public opinion, for, 
in idl probability, this junta itself would in a little 
time, become a mere instrument of the government. 
What after all are forms of government, or political 
institutions, unless supported by the education, habits, 
and virtues of a people ? Without these the most per- 
fect forms that were ever conceived will be ineflEicient ; 
anarchy and despotism will merely change hands, and 
hold an alternate sway* 

In order to guard against the evils to be appre- 
hended from the permanency of the triple executive, or 
triumvirate, it was provided that one of the number 
should vacate his seat every six months, and his suc- 
cessor to be elected by a meeting of the deputies from 
the municipalities of each province. The junta su- 
PRBMA figured on the stage no more ; its members were 
scattered among the rest of the citizens— perhaps as 
so many firebrands to light up new discords. The 
triumvirate announced in the new estatuto, the inten- 
tion to call a representation of the people, for the pur- 
pose of forming a deliberative body, from the want of 
which, the principal part of the evils they had suf- 
fered had taken their origin. They' published the reg. 
^amento of the 19th of February 1812, establishing 

N 3 
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the provisional assembly of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata.* The reglamento consisted of twenty 
articles, and provided that the provisional assembly 
shoald be composed of the members of the corporar 
tion, or cabildo of the capital, of the deputies or per-^ 
sons empowered (apoderados) by &e different qities of 
the United Provinces^ and one hundred citizens, to b^ 
dected in. the manner therein prescribed. The cabildg 
of the capital, was to preside in this singularly com* 
posed deliberative body. The citizens were to be cho<- 
sen from those of the capital, or such of the citizens ^ 
the provinces as might happen to be there, even for 
transitory purposes. The mode is in some respect^ 
whimsical, and little conformable to the practice of 
nations accustomed to elections. The whole may be 
regarded as one of the rudest essays at representative 
government ; some of its features were borrowed from 
ancient Spanish institutions. It may be asked, why 
not adopt at once the system tried and experienced 
in the United States? The reason why cannot be 
well understood by those who have seen it only in 
operation in this country, and have had no oppor- 
tunities of observing the difficulty of introducing it 
into a country, whose habits and laws are entirely 
different. If we should make a present of our consti- 
tutions to the South Americans, it would be necessary 
to send along Mrith them, a sufficient number of our 
countrymen, to put them into operation, and to te^ch 
their use. No— they may adopt and ingraft many of 
their best features, they may establish free goverHr 
ments, but not such as ours ; although by degrees th^y 



* This is the first occasion in wbicl| I meet with the designation 9^ 
United Provinces. 
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may be able to introduce the leading features of oUr 
system. This must be the work of time. 

One provision in the fourth article is worthy of no* 
tice^ as it exhibits the first endeavour to guard against 
military influence on the deliberations of the assem-* 
bly. It appears also by this, that the regular sol- 
diery of the republic, was becoming more distinct from 
the rest of society than at first. The words are, '' In 
order to avoid the dangerous effects of the improper 
influence of the executive, (del gobiemo) in the delibe- 
rations of the assembly, and consulting the practice of 
all fr«e people in the civilized world, it is declared 
that the officers of the army, and those employed 
in the different branches of the public administration, 
or immediately dependent on the executive, are for- 
bidden from interfering in any manner with the as- 
sembly." This body, when convened, was to take an 
oa^th to support the liberty and property of the United 
Provinces, and to notify the executive of their being 
ready to receive communications ; and was also to send a 
statement of the particular business which may have 
occasioned their convocation. Their first act, when 
convened, was to go into the election of the triumvir, 
who was to fill the place of him whose term should 
have expired. It was also provided, that the right 
of convening the assembly should be in the execu- 
tive or triumvirate alone, and this to be done at least 
once every six months. The assembly not to be a 
permanent body, and not to act on any other mat- 
ters than those for which they were convened, nor 
to remain in session longer than eight days, but to 
be sooner prorogued at the pleasure of the execu- 
tive. In some cases, the executive might assist at 
their deliberations, provided they were not of a na*, 
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tare to interfere with the freedom of debate. I have 
given a few of the leading features of this singu* 
lar constitution^ originating in great anxiety to re- 
strain the encroachment of power on the liberties of 
the people^ but unable to fall upon the best method 
of accomplishing this desirable object. At the end 
of the six months^ the assembly was considered as 
entirely dissolved, and a new election had to be 
gone into. > 

I have said nothing of the incidents of the war in 
Pern, and with the Spaniards at Monte Video, both of 
which had their influence on the local feuds of Buenos 
Ayres. The defeats in Peru, and the bad success of 
the war in the Banda Oriental, must have contributed 
not a little to the instability of the governments hitherto 
etablished, as well as fomented party spirit. The 
calling in of the Portuguese by Elio, the Spanish gover- 
nor, at Monte Video, on finding himself closely pressed 
by Rondeau and Artigas, had also its effect on the 
councils of Buenos Ayres. The assembly, at its first 
meeting in April 1813, elected Pueyrredon as* one of the 
members of the triumvirate ; his conduct in Peru having 
rendered him at this time extremely popular,. This body, 
however, did not stop here, but proceeded to declare it- 
self rightfully invested with supreme authority. A strug- 
gle of course* ensued, and ought to have been foreseen ; 
the popular opinion was on the side of the executive,' 
which proceeded at once to dissolve the ASSEMB][iY ; itvras 
accordingly done without resistance. During the admi- 
nistration of Pueyrredon, the siege of Monte Video was 
renewed, and through the mediation of Lord Strangford^ 
an armistice was concluded, in the month of June, be- 
tween the Portuguese and Buenos Ajrres; in consequence 
of which the former. withdrew their army from Banda 
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Oriental^ and a reciprocal guarantee was agreed upon; 
with respect to each other's territories.* This is the 
third time we find the British interfering in behalf of 
Buenos Ayres ; the first when a blockade was attempted 
by Elio, afterwards by mediation between her and the 
junta of Cadiz^t and finally in the present treaty nego- 
ciated with Brazil through their interference. 

On the sixth of October another assembly was con« 
vened^ which elected Medrano as one of the members 
of the executive, and then proceeded to pursue the same 
conduct, as had occasioned the dissolution of the first. 
The same consequences were produced, but after a more 
violent struggle. In the manifestoes issued on the occa- 
sion, the municipality, the people, and the troops, are 
said to be disgusted with their conduct A revolution 
followed closely on the heels of these violent disputes 
between the executive and the assembly, but on this 
occasion originating with the military and' civic corps: 
On the eighth/ the regulars, headed by their offi- 
cers, marched from the barracks, and declared against 
the triumvirate. A memorial was then presented by the 
principal inhabitants of the municipality, calling for a 
congress (or cabildo abierto)of the citizens; the military 
declaring that from a knowledge of the unpopularity of 
the measures pursued by the triumvirate, and the suppo- 



^ The treaty was effected by Colonel .Rademaker, deputed to 
Buenos Ayres on the part of the court of Brazil. This is insisted 
on in the currespoiidence between Pueyrredon and Lecor, on the 
second invasion by the Portuguese. 

t It was acceded to by Buenos Ayres, provided it should be on 
the basis of a perfect equality between them, that is, an ucknow^ 
ledgtmeni of their independence^ wbieh the Spaniards did not choott 
to do. 
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sition that the people might be restrained from actings by 
apprehensions, that ihey would support the executiTe, 
they were determined to remove all restraints cm the free* 
dom of their actions.* A singular spectacle is thus ex* 
hibited in the standing army being the instnunentof 
faction, instead of the instrument of power. It probably 
tends to prore, that the distinction between the citias^ 
and the soldier, was not yet strongly marked ; that they 
partook of each other's feelings and passions, and there^ 
fore were not sufficiently under the controul of any indir 
vidual, to be dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

Of the merits of the questicm in dispute, which gave 
rise to this a£fair, in part a military revolt, and in part n 
popular commotion, it is difficult to speak. It appears 
that dissatisfaction prevailed both against the assem^ 
bly and the executive; Ihe election of Medrano is 
mentioned as one cause, and another the exclusion of 
deputies, who ought to have been received. The memor 
rial to the municipality sets forth, ^' that the public pa^ 
ti^ce had be^i exhausted by the wayward excesses of 
the executive, that it was impossible to remain passive^ 
and see their country threatened with so severe a blow at 
the most critical moment of its existence. That to lool; 
on with indifference, and not attempt to ward off the blow 
aimed hy those two political monsters, which had spruiqr 
up in the midst of them, would be criminal— monsters 
who have infused their poison inta the very heart of the 
state, and brought its new-bom liberty to the verge of 
the grave/' Such is the extravagant language used in 
these paroxysms of popular phrensy ! They also comv 



- ♦ Mr. Poinsett observes on this occasion, ** the miKtary, so often 
Instruments of faction,, a^in lent their aid, and a new executive 
Tias appointed by a cabildo abiert(»» or town njeclinjj^/' 
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plain that the executive was guilty of a violation of civil 
liberty^ by disregarding the ninth article, of the estututo. 
That the provision in favour of individual security, con- 
tained in that article, was only intended to deceive ; that 
the last assembly serv^ only to cover or sanction the 
abuses, practised by the executive ; which they accused 
of having raised the standard of faction, and proscribe^ 
the most useful citizens. They complain of the exclur 
sion, without cause, of the deputies to the assembly 
from Mendoza, as well as those from Salta and Jnjuy> 
under the pretext, that these places were in possession of 
the Spaniards ; and finally comes the sweeping charge of 
^ treacherous design to surrender the country to the Poi;- 
tuguese. The municipality, or cabildo, is, therefore^ 
requested to resume the power which had been thus abused, 
and to take measures for the appointment of an executive, 
in whom the people could confide, and also to convene 
cm assembly in whose hands the sovereign authority might 
b6 safely intrusted. 

What foundation there was for all these charges it i^ 
not in my power to say. The probability is, that the 
very nature of the government itself, so ridiculous in 
theory, and so defective in its operation^ woidd excite 
general disgust, and that the party feuds unavoidably 
produced, would terminate in a Babylonian confusion, 
from which there was no escape, but through convulsive 
struggles. It is, however, worthy of admiration, tiia.t 
during several days that the confusion lasted, there w^ 
no instance of bloodshed, riots, ox violence. The 
members of the executive disappeared as soon as they 
saw the gathering storm. Pueyrredon, who was the least 
obnoxious, concealed himself at the house of a friend, 
and when the tumult had somewhat subsided, addressed 
a frank and manly letter to the cabildo, requesting that 
he might be- heard in vindication of his conduct, whi^|i 
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was refused, and he was banished to one of the interior 
towns, St Luis, in the province of Cuyo. 

The meeting took place, and the administration of the 
goyemment was, for the present, vested in three persons, 
to wit : Pena, Passo, and Jonte, under the title of 6u- 
BiBRNo Superior, or superior government; who were^ 
as soon as possible, to call together an assembly repre- 
senting the people of the viceroyalty . These issued their 
manifesto, containing as usual, a picture of the errors of 
the former government, and abundant promises to do bet- 
ter. This document contains some sentiments of a more 
liberal cast, than those produced by the like occasions? 
whose burden usually had been strict observance of the 
laws, and obedience to the constituted authorities. 
''When a people," say they, "have recovered their 
liberty, the dominant passion with them is the fear of 
losing it ; and, if in their first efforts, any thing in reality 
or appearance, seems to endanger its possession, they 
are immediately disposed for a new convulsion, and this 
is as often repeated as their fears are renewed. From 
thence forward, indifference and apathy, which consti- 
tute the character of the slave, are changed into a sen- 
sibility, that often borders on fanaticism ; and as, un- 
happily, misfortunes must frequently attend human afiiedrs, 
the people in their disappointments are too apt to apply 
a severe mistrust of those in power. Such is the charac- 
ter which a love of liberty inspires. Happy the people 
whose impressions are taken from no other principle ! 
Let us leave to the timid reasoner to be ashamed of these 
successive convulsions ; the enlightened philosopher will 
calculate the progress of the public mind in these oscil- 
lations, which threaten its destruction ; he will see in these 
terrible conflicts of opinion, those efforts of nature, 
which are the forerunners of liberty." I could wish my 
limits would suffer me to give more copious. extracts from 
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this paper^ in order to show the advancement already 
made by these people^ if not in the principles, at least in 
the love of liberty. What can be moreinteresting, espe- 
cially to an American^ than the struggles of a people 
thus situated^ desirous to be free ! The arrogant and 
supercilious may affect to treat tliese efforts with con- 
tempt^ because they fall far below those notions they may 
possess^ or have acquired from the accidental circurn^ 
stance of having been bom in an atmosphere of freedom ; 
had the same men but lived mider a despotism^ their sla« 
vish souls would have been equally well adapted to the 
situation. 

In the meanwhile summonses had been issued for the 
pmpose of convening the new assembly, intended to form 
a more immediate and fair representation of the whole 
people of the viceroyalty. They were chosen in the dif- 
ferent cities, by means ^f electoral colleges, and this 
assembly was, therefore, supposed to be personally re- 
cogmsed by every inhabitant. It was conv^ied on the 
30th January, 1818, having been expected with great 
impatience by the people, who, wearied out by former 
disappointments, had flattered themselves with great 
hopes from a body, which approached nearer to their 
wishes, than any that had hitherto^ been formed. Its inr 
stallation was celebrated by public rejoicings every where 
through the cbuiktry, and its sessions were opened by an 
address from the triple executive, acknowledging the 
supreme power of the state to be vested in this body, 
which they style the Sovereign Constituent As- 
sembly. They furither proceeded to declare their Ex- 
emption from arrest, and to secure their importance 
and respectability, by a variety of other jHrovisions. 
The assembly proceeded to tiie election of a new tri- 
umvirate ; the choice fell upon the same persons, with 
the exception of Passo, who was replaced by Perez. 
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An oath was then administered to thern^ nearly in the 
form of that pre$cribed for the supreme director in 
the present provisional constitution. Not a word is 
said of Ferdinand; and from the lan^age and spirit 
^ these prooeedingSy it is evident they now thought 
of little else than entire independence. The execu- 
tive power was no longer to be called provisional, but 
anpreoee. Carlos Alvear was chosen president of the 
aisetnbLy. Tbid body^ which was invested witii powers 
gieatiy more extensive than any which had hereto- 
fore assembled, proceeded to do many important acts 
of absolute sovereignty. National arms and a flag 
wre adopted ; and at this period, having be^ success- 
ful in Peru, they coined money with the ami^ of the 
stete,. instead of those of Ferdiiaand; they ordered, a 
geaeral census to be. taken, n^ade a new organimtion 
efthe military forces,: passed regulatioBfs f<nr the go* 
vvminent of the army and navy, issued a general in- 
dulta for oflfences committed,, with certain e]|c0ptions; 
Aey decreed the children of slaves bom in ftiture to bo 
free, and the slaves that, might be brought into the 
eoimtry;, . to be immediatdy emancipated ;. they con- 
triimd a jdan of manumitting ptheni, by pfirchase 
firom then? masters, on part ctedit. These, were formed 
mtD. battalicms, and ware to serve th^ cpimtry a cer- 
tam number, of yearSy »s-a comp^isation for their 
J&eedom, to be officered by white m^Ei, wd fed and 
clotiied by the state, and to reeeive ha}f a foliar 
per. weeA:. ; ; 

-. ^niese aTe>amongst tiie most important aqts since 
the revolution. It is proper to remarks that in^he ttddst 
of ail these changes, the minor and subordinate branches 
e£ the govonment, had gone dn With littie interruption. 
The- political tempests had merely ruffled the surface, 
bi th^ manifearf;os issued from time to time, by the for- 
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ia^ administrations^ there are accounts of minute re<« 
forms, numerous indeed, but wlien there was so much 
to be done, their aggregate, probably, did not amount 
to any thing of importance. The provincial and sub- 
ordinate juntas had been abolished, having been found 
to clash with the local authorities. The ordinance of 
the 28d of January, 1812, containing fifty-six ar- 
ticles, exhibits, probably, die g^reater part of the 
changes and alterations made in the administration of 
justice. 

We have now entered upon what may be regarded as 
the second epocha of the revolution. A retrospect of 
the three preceding years, would show that during that 
time, very considerable advancement had been made; 
but notwithstanding the higher tone whidi had be^ 
assumed, they still professed themselves the subjects 
of Ferdinand, as the time had not yet arrived wh^n 
they could safely attempt a final separation. TUs wair; 
however, perhaps, the most enthusiastic period of tMi 
revolution, it was the period when the people had be« 
gun to awaken from their slumbers, and to feel' some* 
tiung like the delirium of liberty,' but which ihey 
did not yet entirely comprehend, or know faidw to use; 
Die ntimber of strangers who had come among them, 
and of books introduced, and the greater aittentioii 
jpaid to education, were naturally productive of the 
ittOst powerful influence. The number of their arti<- 
ficial wants, was increased by the great importations of 
British goods, which at the satnb time stimulated &eir 
industry. Party spirit, haWever, was by no mean|i 
stayed; 

The feelings engenderied by past transactions were 
still kept alive, and the petty jealousies^ and dii^utes 
between the leading men and thefar partisans, still 
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preyailed. The discontents and jealousies on the 
part of tlie other provinces^ and Buenos Ayres^ were 
by no means done away; although by the establish- 
ment of the assembly^ Buenos Ayres, with the excep- 
tion of being the capital, or seat of government, was 
placed on the same footing with the other provinces* 
Put I have already noticed the peculiar tendency in 
this union, towards anarchy in the members, much 
more to be dreaded, than to absolute power in the 
head. The terms capitalism and provincialism brought 
into use about this time, show at once the nature 
of the difference or dispute between the two factions 
that were now the most numerous and powerful. The first 
was in favour of something approaching nearer to 
a consolidated government then that [of the United 
States, but giving much more importance to the 
provincial govemn\ents, than that which they pos- 
sessed under the viceroyalty, when they were little 
inore than corporations. The opposite party was in 
favour of carrying to the utmost extreme the inde- 
pendent cabildo governments, united for objects of 
common interest, but a union too feeble to ansiver any 
national purpose; their ideas of union were like that 
of the Swiss cantons, or more properly of tit^e petty 
Grecian States. They both made frequent allusions 
to our federative system, which their writings prove 
was not understoood by either. The doctrines of the 
provincialists, were at this juncture much the most 
^ dangerous, inasmudbi as their success in their contest 
with Spain, must necessarily depend upon their union : 
for divided they would certainly fall. No one is ignpr 
rant of the motto adopted by us during our struggle for 
independence. Differences among ourselves, as to thQ 
establishment of our government, and the form to be 
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adopted^ were postponed until the tennination of our 
struggle! in other words^ until we had a country for 
which a government could pe established. 
. The Taiious acts of the sovereign assembly, were 
from this time published weekly in the ministerial ga^* 
zette. From the subjects to which they relate, it would 
appear that the sovereign power was in reality in their 
hands, and that the triple exeeutive, in the scale of po-» 
litical importance, had been made '^ to kick the beam.** 
The probability is, that from the impopularity of exe- 
cutive power, the vibration of public opinion had gone 
to the other extreme, and that a disposition prevailed 
to confide: every thing to the assembly. To pre^ 
seirve] the. balance was an extremiely difficult task; the 
habits of the people inclined them to look up* to 
the executive for every thfng, as they had done Jto 
the viceroy, and this branch was therefore fotmd by 
degrees to have engrossed all authority. Ah ihterr 
termediate body was . wanted^ capable of fixing the 
attention of the people, and of curbing the arbitr££ry 
will of the exeqative, a^, at the same time, of formr 
ing ii : counterpoise to the assembly. From the habits 
and characters of the people, a much more powerful 
counterpoise was necessary than in this country ; their 
want of information, ^d habit of attending to the de- 
tails of politics,, their 'mixture of military and ecclesi^ 
astic influence in the government, rendered their situa- 
^on essentially different from ours. A single indi- 
vidual can be trained and educated much more easily 
than a nation. Their inveterate attachment to forms 
and ceremonies, and etiqufitte, causes our plain repub* 
licaa habits to appear insipid to them ; in fact, I do not 
know a single one of our state constitutions that woul,4 
Bot sit very awkwardly upon them. . .-• :.c, 

. One of the decrees of the assembly forbade any 
Vol. II. O 
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liember of the executive from takii^ oommand of the 
forces without special penaissioii. Two ooMnussioBeri 
were, at the same tiine> aiKpoioted to visit the i^per 
provinces in order to correct abuses. Bnt this 4srui, 
wiach rose so fiur, was soon overcast. Xhe aims of 
the fvpaUic expmenced severe reverses in Pevu;. Bel- 
gnuK> was defeated at Ayuma, while ike Spaniards 
tiireaitened the c^ of Bo^ios Ayres fimn the river 
La Plata ; the consequence of a junction of Hie Spa^ 
niidi forced in tiie upper provinces with those at Monte 
Video, would have produced the saaM effect as the 
jwiction of Buxgoyoe and the British at New York. 
Th^ defbction of Artigas also manifested itsdf idiout 
Ais time. Tlie puUsc mind^ in coBsequexica bf this 
state of things, was greatiy agitated ; a more' energetic 
executive was called fonr; the assembly iummg ea^ 
grossed the power of the stade, weie too msch oc- 
copied in idle debates. A TpHxpoaal was biought £ov* 
ward to repose ike exeoative . /authority in the lumcbi 
ff otte person. Itw^aswannly debated, end at l^igth 
oanded; Aie trhmivirate was alwUshed, and an the 81st 
^Deceraba^, Posadas was elected lindfer itiietitiie of 
auFRBME DiRBGToa, and a coipicil of seven jiq>painted 
to assist him. Belgrano was vecaUed ftem iPeoQ, and 
S^ndeau appointed in his stead, while Alvear was SBr 
vested witii Ibe command of the arn\y before Monte 
Video* The autiiodty of the assembly rapidly de*^ 
<)lined^ as that of the executive iacieased. AI\iear> 
taking advasitage of the popularity be had i^ned by 
bis success ag€unst Monte Video, sou^ the com^ 
Hiand of the army in Peru, .and haviag obtained it, 
was on his way, when informed that the officers aaad 
wen had come to the determination not to leoeive biaa. 
On fiis return to Bu^ios Ayres, those who had been 
instrummtal in his appointment, in order to manifest 
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still niore their regard for him^ and their disapprobar 
tioo of the conduct of tiie army, succeeded in elevating 
him to the office of supreme director, Posadas haying 
resigned. This was followed by general disgust throu^ 
out the provinces^ and all communication between 
the axmy of Pern and the capital was interrupts. 
CoDdova and sereral of the other provinces were 
on the point of withdrawing from the confederacy. 
l%e people had beccmie sensible of their eiror, and 
Alvear, finding that his short race of popularity was 
drawing to a close, concetved the idea of maintaining 
luB authority by the aid of the regular troops.^ He 
vitlidxew from the city nearly aU the regulars, pro* 
feuedly with the hotaition of marching against Artir 
gas. The people took advantage of his absence, asd 
rase en masse; the civic troops and the citizens car 
pable of bearing arms, during ttiree days abandoned aU 
eaiploymente, and staUoned thmuielvei on their house 
taps, in expectaticm of his marching against them. 
But the state of things in the city, was no sooner mad^ 
known to ihtd army, than respect for Aivear instantly 
fied*-*colonels Alvares and Valdenegro, openly declar* 
ed against him, <m \ddch he was compelled to take 
lefiage oa boand a British ship, whmice he made Us 
escape to Bio Janeifo. The authority of tlie state waf 
again throwvi into the haaeds of the eabildo. The assemUy 
during the administcation of Alyear, had sunk mto insig^ 
aificance, and fell to pieces of itself. On &e 16th of 
il, 1815, the cabildo issued a long manifesto, ennme^ 



^ He pat to death a person of the name of Ubeda, an act which 
excited great tensaitiom at Baenos Ayres ; the meritji of the affair I do 
not undcntand. From being the idol of the populace, is Ihe coune 
ofafewBMibthth^wafGaUed the<yr«Mt^/ 

O 2 
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vating ihe evils of the last administration, pointing out 
the errors and defects of the former system, and speaking 
of past occurrences with a freedom which would not be 
tolerated by those in power, and who were unable to bear 
the severe probe of a free press. No press ever censured 
more freely the misconduct of the public men than that 
of Buenos Ayres, but it was usually after they were 
•turned out of office. The cabildo elected Rondeau su* 
preme director, and Alvares to supply his place, pro 
tem. A JUNTA OF observation was chosen to sup- 
ply the place of the sovereign assembly. 

The people by this time, had become wearied and dis- 
gusted widi these frequent changes, and anxiously looked 
for something like a settled government ; yet the inci- 
dents of the revolution thus far, were not unfavourable to 
liberty. Each political change increased the desire of 
limiting the executive power, the constant tendency of 
which, was to become absolute. The checks to this 
power, were found, on experience^ unsuited to the 
present times ; the necessity of the occasion, excused 
its overstepping the limits of delegated authority, and, 
in a short time, every check and barrier was borne 
down. But it will be seen by the succinct narrative 
that I have given, that there existed among the 
people, a redeeming energy ; the bonds were burst as 
easily as the new ropes were broken by Sampson. Safe- 
guards, laws, and declarations of rights were resorted to. 
Their executive was deprived of all power, and their 
safety confided to popular assemblies, which became 
mobs. Yet it cannot but have happened, that much po- 
litical knowledge was gradually spreading among the 
people. The written statutes and charters of liberty, 
were appealed to by the lowest among them, which may 
be regarded as the first dawn of well secured liberty ; for 
who under a despotism could think of invoking the ma- 
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jesty of the laws for protection^ against the majesty 
of power? The junta of observation published the 
estatuto provisional, which is the origin of the one ap- 
pended to Mr. Rodney's report ; and which recognises 
every essential social and political right ; with this ex- 
ception^ that the authorities are permitted to dispense 
with the article providing for individual security^ when' 
the salus populi shall require it. Even this is only a 
proof of great caution in guarding against encroachments 
on their liberties^ but at the same time of inexperience. 
It proceeds from a conviction that in times of revolution, 
extraordinary cases must arise, where a strict observance 
of the law might be niinous to the state ; such have oc- 
curred in our own country, when our situation was 
much less critical. The people of Buenos Ayres were 
conscious of this, but were] not aware that such cases 
make themselves, and ought to be left entirely to the re- 
sponsibility of the magistrate. Mr. Adams's defence of 
the American constitution, which at this time was very 
much read and studied, gave them ideas of checks and 
balances in government, of the representative system, of 
mixed governments, and of providing for the alteration 
of their constitution, when a change in the state of man- 
ners may require it.* It is a frequent complaint in tho 
newspapers, that the people will not attend the elections, 
and the increase in the number of votes is mentioned 
with great exultation. 

The new government immediately took measures to 
convene a national congress, which would fairly 
represent the whole body of the people ; and to do away 



* I observe in a Baenos Ayres paper, a long qaotation from Judge 
Marshairs Life of Washington, enumerating the difficulties we had 
to contend with in the establishment .of our constitution. 
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every idea of capitalism, it was appointed to meet at 
'Tucuman, twelve hundred miles in the interior, * Great 
expectations were formed of this assembly^ which wan 
considered by many as their last hope, for the fate of 
the republic seemed to approach its crisis. ItM situation 
was truly deplorable. The defeat of Rondeau at Sipe* 
Sipe, towards the close of 1815, was as calamitous, aa 
the ba^le of Cannse to Rome. Chili had fallen a victim 
to the dissentions of two great familiesi and was in the 
possession of the Spaniards, who were in consequence 
enabled to throw reinforcements into Peru, and at the 
same time compel Buenos Ayres to form an army at the 
foot of the Andes, under the command of San Martin, to 
prevent an attack from that quarter. The Spaniards, it 
is true, had been dislodged from Monte Video^ but the 
revolt of Artigas, which threatened to draw after it some 
of the other provinces, was even more vexatious a&d dis- 
tracting. Ferdinand, now restored to the throne, waa 
preparing a powerful expedition, as was supposed for 
the purpose of crashing them at a single blow, at a mo^ 
ment when the success of his armies in Peru and Chili, 
and the internal dissentions completely seconded bis 
views. It is in times like these, that nations turn their 
eyes upon their ablest men, and for a while lay aside 
their petty jealousies and distrust. The resignation of 
Alvares had been followed by the election of Balcarce, 
who soon resigned also. The general government pos- 
sessed neither power, strength, nor influence. The belt 
of their union had been unbuckled. 



* Two petitions, signed by upwards of two hundred citizens of 
Buenos Ayres, were presented to the ratmlcipaUty, praying that the 
city might be stripped of the honour of being the capital, as a mode of 
quieting the diao<»a(cBts of the 'provinces. 



^ 
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*' While bloody trcaion flourished over them.^ • 

In the langoage of ihe manifesto of Pneyrredon* 
^' anarchy had lighted up an muTersal conflagration/* 
The NATIONAL CONGRESS at last assembled^ towards 
the close of 1815. Pneyrredon^ who had been called 
from his retirement^ was soon after elected^ by an nnani- 
mous Yote^ SUPRBME director; certainly no equiyo- 
cal testimony in his favour. He immediately visited the 
armies of San Martin and Belgrano, and on his return to 
Tncuman, proposed the declaration of independence, 
lAdch was finally passed on the 9fli of July, 1816. The 
incidents of the revolution since that period, are familiar 
to the g^ierality of readers ; I shall, therefore, pursue 
them no farther, tiian to observe, that it was in a short 
time proved by experience, diat the distance from the 
city of Buenos Ayres, occasioned great obstacles in 
the management of aflGsdrs ; it was, therefore, determined 
to remove the congress to that place. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Mtsceliaiieous Observaliona on the Police^ State of Seciety^ and 

Manners. 



JL WAS highly gratified with a visit to the cabildo, or 
town house> in company with Mr. Frias, the secretary 
of the municipality. I. was struck with the number of 
officers^ the appearance of clerks, papers, and the crowd 
of people attending on business. All the details of the 
police are here attended to, and justice administered* 
I have seen nothing like it, except the City Hall of N^w- 
York. The chamber of appeals was not in session ; 
Mr. Frias promised to give me notice when this should 
be the case, in order that an opportunity might be af- 
forded me, of forming some idea of their pourts of jus- 
tice. He showed me the apartment appropriated to the 
sessions of the cabildo, or city council, which is hand- 
somely fitted up, and ornamented with two splendid tro- 
phies, in gi}t frames, each about four feet by three ; one 
of them was presented by the city of Oruro, in Peru, to 
the city of Buenos Ajrres, in testimony of the gallant re- 
pulse of the British. It represented the arms of Spain 
embossed in gold, and several emblematic figures. The 
other was a singular piece of workmanship in gold and 
silver, presented by the ladies of Tucuman and Salta, 
to General Belgrano, to show their gratitude for the two 
important victories achieved by him at those places. It 
was overloaded with emblematic figures, with inscrip- 
tions and devices ; a silver river was represented winding 
through a field of gold, and towards its head a variety of 
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fi^es^ emblmnatic of the provinces of Peru.* I had 
not time to examme minutely a piece of workmanship, 
which required as much study as the shield of Achilles. 
Belgrano had presented it to the city. 

I shall take this opportunity to say something of th^ 
municipal regulations. The Spani^ usages are still re- 
tained with but few alterations ; for in the minor depart- 
ments of the government^ things pursue pretty much the 
old train, notwithstanding the revolution ; with this dif- 
ference, that a desire has universally manifested itself, to 
establish by fixed rules, what was before a matter of 
routine; and in doing this, some changes would of 
course be made.f The duties of the cabildo, and the va- 
rious officers of the police, have been reduced to writing, 
and printed in a pamphlet. It is divided into nineteen 
chapters, each containing a number of articles. The ca- 
bildo is composed of thirteen persons, annually elected, 
according to the mode pointed out in the provisional 
statijite. The governor intendant presides, and in his 
absence the alcalde de primer voto. The duty of the 
officer last named, as well as that of the other alcalde, is 
specified by the ordinance of 1812, regulating the ad- 
ministration of justice. He has jurisdiction in suits 
for the recovery of small debts, not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars, with an appeal to the chamber of appeals, which 
is the court of final resort. There are also alcaldes 
de barriOy (arrondisement) who are particularly entrusted 
with the peace of the city, and are bound to go the 
rounds, to see that there be no disturbance. The alcalde 
de primer voto, has a criminal juris Jiction, similar to 



* The Argentine republic is the name which they assume in their 
songs and orations. 

t They have a naval code, a military code, and a judiciary code ; 
but these arc little better than a few printed rules. 
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fluftt of the mayor of our citieg ; fhe alcalde ordinario is 
but little more than a justice of the peace ; aA also the 
alcaldes de htrmandad^ who are the subordinate magis- 
trates of the country places, and possess a jurisdicton, 
in many respects similar to that of our justices. In the 
trial of civil and criminal causes, the first alcaMe i& as- 
sisted by an assessor, as he is called, who must be a 
lawyer, and who is appointed by the cabildo, and com- 
missioned by the supreme director. Two bailiffs are 
appointed by the cabildo. The two alcaldes are an- 
nually elected, and on going out of office^ must leave an 
exact account of tbe causes decided by them, for the in^ 
formation of their successors ; that is, as we should say> 
must keep a docket. All officers, without exception, are 
suUfect to residenda, (which is no longer a matter of 
form) and must undergo the strictest scrutiny, before they 
<;aa be employed , in any other stations. The alcalde 
ordinario takes the place of the alcalde de primer voto, 
on his death or resignation. He is also the judge of pro- 
bates, but cannot act without the assistance of an as- 
sessor, and an officer denominated defensor de los mi- 
nares, the protector of minors. 

The fiel executer, (faithful executor) superintends 
the markets, weights and measures, the repairs of 
streets, and highways, imposes and receives the fines, 
specified in the difiierent ordinances or by-lafws."*^ He 
is to inspect the pulperias, the bakers' shops, to see 
that no violation of the ordinances takes place, has the 
care of the canals, and of the property of the city. There 
is also a defender of the poor, who attends to such as 
may have been arrested on accusation of having violated 
the penal laws. It is his duty to visit the prisons and 



* Those p^fsscd since the revolution^ have not been collected into 
a volume. 
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houses of correction, to see that no abuses be practised* 
He must do this every week, and make a report to the 
cabildo of the state they are iu. He is bound to afford 
every possible assistance to the poor in the managem^ 
of their causes, to see that they be brought to speedy 
trials and discharged, if innocent,* The syndic is ta 
see to the execution of the city ordinances, and without 
his presence, the cabildo can make no new appropria- 
tions, or take any measure in relation to the public pro- 
perty ¥dthout his knowledge. He is to represent the 
city in all suits, in which she may be interested. He is 
to keep an account of the resources of the city, in its 
different branches, taking from the accountant a minute 
statement of them. These are some of the principal 
matters assigned to the different officers I have men- 
tioned. 

The cabildo appoints its ministerial officers by plura- 
lity of votes, but to be commissioned by the supreme 
director, and to hold their offices during good behaviour. 
These are the alguazil mayor, whose duty it is to super- 
intend the public prisons, to see that no abuses be com- 
mitted on the prisoners — to serve all processes^ and to 
be subject to the alcaldes in the discharge of his func- 
tions. He receives a fixed salary, his fees, specified in 
the fee-bill of 1787, being abolished on account of the 
abuses practised under it. He may appoint deputies, to 
be approved by the cabildo. The secretary of the cabil- 
do, is to make a minute of the proceedings, and to have 
the care of the public documents, and archives. The 
contador, to keep an account of the city funds, settle 
accounts, pass vouchers, and to see that no impositions 
be practised. On the first of January, in every year, he 



* I was told that under the old regime, there were instanoes of 
persons having boon thirty years confined in prison, the original 
hargc against them being forgotten. 
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is to make out a report of the receipts and disbursements, 
which is published for the information of the people. 
The treasurer, the notary, &c. have their respectiyft 
duties also detailed. 

There is nothing so much calculated to raise our esti- 
mation of the trial by jury, as to observe the operation 
of those judicial systems where it is unknown. In Bue- 
nos Ajrres^ they do not yet appreciate its blessings. 
Some have written in favour of it, but none understand 
it.* Its introduction would be attended with difficulty, 
from the indifference of the people in the details of go- 
vernment. In Louisiana, the trial by jury is not popu- 
lar to this day ; and we learn from several enlightened 
writers, how hard it was to naturalize it in France. It 
is looked upon as a burthen to the citizen, and indeed 
the number who are qualified to act as jurors, is very 
small, from that want of general diffusion of the elemen- 
tary principles of 'law and justice, which is indispensable. 
I frequently attempted, but with very bad success, to 
explain the nature of the grand and petit jury, to some 
of their most intelligent men. Besides the want of the 
trial by jury, the trials are not sufficiently public with the 
parties and witnesses present. They are conducted prin- 
cipally by written statements and arguments, deposi- 
tions, counter depositions, and interlocutory decrees, 
which render a lawsuit extremely expensive. No one 
who has not had some experience on this subject, can 
form an idea how difficult it is, to transplant the habits 
and customs of one country into another. My residence 
in Louisiana, once a Spanish colony, and a most esti- 
mable people, convinced me of this truth. The same 
idea is well expressed by Southey, in his History of 



* In the Goostitiition lateJy adopted, provision is made for its esta- 
blishment. 
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Brazil. '^ Nasau could transplant forest and fruit trees 
in their full size and bearing ; but not the beneficial in- 
stitutions of his own country ; for these things have their 
root in the history, habits, and feelings of those, with 
whom they have grown up, and to whose grpwth they 
have fitted themselves." 

The profession of the law, I am informed, has become 
much more important than formerly. Eloquence, both 
spoken and written, are in higher repute, and have ex- 
cited an increased emulation, as they are the most cer- 
tain roads to preferment in the state. The business of 
war, however, throws all others for the present, in the 
back ground. The civil institutions have, notwithstand- 
ing, undergone as much improvement^ as was to be ex- 
pected in such times. 

I have frequently repeated, that it would be folly to 
look here for a state of things any way approaching that 
of the United States, in correct practical ideas of civil 
liberty. The government is not to be compared with 
ours or that of Great Britain, as to the security of per- 
sonal rights, and the impartial administration of the laws. 
A comparison may be drawn with that of ancient Greece 
or Rome, with Switzerland, Holland, or with the Ita- 
lian states. France was never more despotically ruled 
than under the reign of the jacobins : and we have 
too many false brethren of the republican party, 
who in heart and spirit are jacobins ; who delight in 
mean detraction and slander of those above them in 
worth and merit, and yet prove the worst of tyrants, if 
by chance they find themselves clothed with authority. 

I was not disappointed in the progress made here since 
the revolution. They were formerly a stagnant pool — 
they are now a running stream ; occasionally, it is true, 
tumbling down precipices, foaming and boiling amon^ 
rgcks, but again flowing with pure waters> the delight 
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and omam^it of the neighbouring hills and plains. 
Their progress^ in fact, exceeded my expectations. To 
criticise their institutions as though they were of some of 
our neighbouring territories, shows a most pitiful nar- 
rowness of mind. To look here for liberty with all its 
proper guards, at a season like the present, is childiiA, 
and more especially, if some particular spot of Die earth, 
be selected as the zdodel by which to try their institu- 
tbons. The manners, habits, and preyious education 
of a people are to be considered, and until these are 
changed, nothing can be kud to be changed; for in spite 
of the visionary projects of pajier constitution men, no 
matter wbat form be adopted, or what it may be caHed, 
despotism will still have sway and break vaxy restraint 
attempted to be imposed on it. The forrafs of free gov^n- 
ment will only be bo for operative as die people are fit- 
ted for freedom, and if fhey are fitted for a govenmient 
in some measure free, its adoption will in time fit them 
for one still more free. Such is tlie present state of Bue- 
nos Ayres ; their present constitution is even more free 
in theory tiian in practice, and why ? Because the great 
body of the people are indifferent about the details of go- 
vernment. They have been accustomed to be ruled by 
men, and they have not yet learned that reverence is 
alone due to the laws. In our country I would ask, if 
there be not such shades of difference in the character of 
the different states, as unavoidably to produce a variety 
in the state constitutions ? Would tbe constitutions of 
Massachusetts and Vii^inia, suit every oflier state in liie 
union ? They certainly would not. Why then must we 
insist on flie Soufb Amencans establishing a government 
piecisely like ours, before we can extend to tiiem our 
friendship ? Hiey must form their governments as tftey 
build their houses ; with tiie materials they have at baxtd. 
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There is no doubt it will be essentially republican, but 
will also differ considarably tcom ours. 

In tracing the outline of their internal revolutions^ 
thcae is nofhii^ xdiich struck me so forcibly, as their ab* 
staining from shedding blood, in the midst of their most 
violent civil feuds. When compared to other revolm* 
tions, it may be very justly said to be bloodless. One 
of the writers of Buenos Ayies, in drawing a compari* 
son between the <>ondact of Spain and that of his own 
country, uses these words : ** What comparison is there 
to the revolutions of Spain, ^the contests of the dif- 
ferent provincial juntas, for tlie exclusive privUege of 
nsii^ Hie name of the captive king,) where intrigue and 
ambition alone prevailed, and the love of country had no 
part ? Have we, after having set up, and again o ver- 
trarmd a fiiofnand governments, ever been known to 
drag through tibe streets and cut to pieces, numbers of 
our most respectable fellow-citizens, for the mere purpose 
of satiating our thirst of power, and to ofatain a shame- 
fid gratificaticm of our personal resentment ? It is true^ 
we are not wanting in courage and q[>irit, to kill tnen, 
but the weapon would drop from our hands, if about to 
be stained witti the blood of our countrymen/^ I am in^ 
cUned to tbiok, with Mr. Rodney and Mr. Graham, that 
liberty woidd gain by a delay in establishing a constitu-- 
ti€m ; but, unfortunately, the enemies of the congress 
are eantmuaHy censumg their delay, and the people 
are anxious for the final settlement of the government. 
I found the universal language was, O that we had but 
a constitution— tiiat our government migbt be fixed at 
last ! They seem to sicken at the thought of new revobH 
tions. He French were scarcely more tired of their 
boisterous liberty. A person might be led to believe, 
from the prevaiM)^ temper^ that they are wilUog to re- 
ceive any kind of govermyaent, that would effectaially 
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put an end to their revolutionary state. While that state 
continues^ they are sensible the hands of the executive 
must be strengthened^ and power abused — and without 
this^ they would be at the mercy of new tumults. '^ Ano- 
ther revolution/* says the manifesto of the national con- 
gress, ** and all is lost/' 

It is proper to bear in mind, that the revolution of 
Buenos Ajrres was not of one family, or branch of a 
family against another ; it was of a whole people, throw- 
ing off their former government, and endeavouring to 
establish a new one. They were contending for them* 
selves, and not for a race of nobility. They had no 
families among them of long standing. All their leadears 
have been brought into view by their revolutions. I 
should be sorry to see a Napoleon rise up among them, 
but if there should be one, still would I wish him success, 
in the great cause of emancipation from Spain. The 
best way. to avoid this danger, is to establish an en^ge-. 
tic constitution, but recognising the leading principles 
of liberty. The tendency of anarchy is to fit a people 
for despotism. Ail the sober and respectable, from th^ 
horrors of anarchy, will naturally turn their eyes towards 
a more energetic constitution. From no government, the 
transition is to all government. . There is nothing which 
so much disheartens, as the continual vibrations of poli- 
tical establishments, for with this instability, is con- 
nected the idea of general insecurity.* The govenunent 



* Tfae downfaU of Napoleon had a most happy effcot on political 
opinion in South America, as well as over the whole of the civilized 
world. This effect was to brin^ the solid pyramid of republicanism 
into higher repute. The spendid monarchy established by this man, 
seemed to deride the poverty and plainness of popular government ; 
but its fall clearly proved that monarchs are much more easUy over- 
turned than nations; The Enrc^an sovereign's by shewing that 
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of Buenos Ayres will of course be republican^ but in its 
modification, it will cont^n many features which we 
must condemn, unless allowance be made for times and 
circimistances, and these cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the prejudices and character of the people. 
Religion will be unavoidably blendcfd yrii^ ,the goyem- 
ment, as the successor to th0 king.israjsotheli^ad of 
the church.* But whatever modifiiQfitiQA of i^pjijiblioan-t 
ism be adopted by them at prese^t, there is no pr^bar 
biUty of its being unchangeable. For the very circum- 
stance; of its republican form will ehable the people to 
advance so rapidly in knowledge, that what may suit the 
present generation, will not be found suited to the next. 
The military force must be in the hands of the people, 
and the equal distributi<m of wealth, likely to prevail for 
a long time, will preyent the monopoly of power in the 
hands of a few. It is a fact worthy of attention, that 
nearly all their statesm^i, generals, and public men, are 
persons who have either no fortune, o^ are merely in mid- 
dling circumstances. I repeat thftt ;i\y hopes rest on the 
people^ on the. aggregator: of ^OQiety.- The rulers will, 
in a country like this, iQevitably fpUow. its condition. 
If the. state. of society b^.progrf^^sive,/ it ifi)).«pon out- 



«« " . 



iLe Inigbtiest throne "which ever existed eoukL be overturned, did 
much more in fiivour of repablicanism, than our example or princi- 
ples. Since that time, the nations of Europe have regarded our in- 
ytttn^ns with a degree of admiration which before they did not feel ; 
and if in South America, there had been any intention to follow the 
example of the French in the result of their revolution, it was com- 
pletely changed by the overthrow of Napoleon, it is since that 
time that repablicanism has been in all minds inseparably connected 
with the establishment of new governments, even in countries whose 
habita were .previously mpniircbical. 

* See the Introduction to this worfc. 

Vol. II. P 
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grow their present political institutions. The leadings 
men can figure but a short time on the stage, unless they 
contrive to close up all the avenues of improvement, by 
a complete restoration of the inquisitorial system of 
Spain. The bare suggestion of sach |m idea by Ae pre^ 
salt rulers, wotiM cause than to be instantly burled 
fh>m flieir stations. Such a thing is beeoming each day 
leas practicable; uidess the exclusion of the light be 
complete', unless the flame of liberty be entbely quench- 
ed, it will continue to spread more and more. The.pio-^ 
gross in all classes has been prodigious, notwithstanding 
that during the first six years of the revolution, tfaey were 
ostensibly faithful to Ferdinand, and subject ULBonm 
measure to a manarthical regimen,^ 

The press may be shackled, the govemmait may dis- 
play power of a despotic nature^ but it can have no 
security for its pennanence, but that which the people 
may choose to givew The pains taken in the education 
of their youth, has been already noticed ; they are not 
left as with us, to catch tiie contagion of liberty in tt« 
air they breaike ; they resort lo culture, and do not 
tiust to spontaneous growth. rPolitical pveoepts are 
nttii§^ed with eveiy thing, .and the noble, yet simple 
truths of republicanism, are scattered every where. In 
company with Dr. Baldwin, I one day asked a little boy 
whether he went to school? '^ Yes, sir, w# ^ go to 



' * The pomp and parade of the ticeroyalty was not aftogeeier laiii 
aside by the new rulers. These tidiigs were abolished li^ degr^M; 
it was decreed that there should be no particular seats lit ttie efauMfr 
for any of the public functionaries, beeatae aH nun vt€ eqMief^ 
Qod^ The director aind cabildo have a distinct seat ^Hhetftetfttt^^ 
biiit the mayor of New Orleans has cTcn now bis paitlMliirtKi^.' 'If 6 
mark of distinction is shewn to th^ director when he 
lie, as far as I could learn. 
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school." What do you learn ? " To write, cypher, and 
sing the country /" (cantar la patria.) 

As far as the destinies of the nation can at the presafit 
time depend on particular men, they apparently rest on three 
indiyidoals, Pueyrredcm, Belgrano, and San Martin, who 
h&Yt a perfect understanding with each other, and are sup- 
ported by the lea^g m«a of the country. With respect to 
the two first, they have been actors in the scries of the 
rerolutioc from the commencement, and have both been 
atooad. Pueyrtedon has been much lUnised in the United 
Sfaites, hut this abuse i^iginated with personal enemies. 
Fnmk(te most impartial examination of every thing that 
kMbeQii said of him by friends and foes, I am convinced 
thai htef is not only a sincere patriot, but a great man. 
We hay^ seen the. greatest and wisest m^n of our own 
country so often traduced, that we have learned to at* 
tach much more importance to great and faithful services^ 
timD to vague and ind^nite accusations. One of the 
maters Of the country, in answer to the pieces which ap- 
peared iu' some c^ our papers^ speaks in the following 
msmMi : '^ With respect to you, Mr. Editor^ I will ask 
you to compare the present state of our country, with 
"irhat* it was ei^iteen months ago, and then say whether 
oif durf ma^strate deserves to be repres«[ited in ^ch 
odious^ ooloursL Do you know, sir, Uiat there never has 
«Xiited So much order and liberty in our provinces,- as 
dwing the present administration? That many of tihoao 
who weto the perscmal enemies of Pueyrredon, have 
now become his eulogists ? This is known to all the 
pi ovinees. And this is the man^ sir, whom you have 
the hardihood to call a, tyrant ? Hardly is it known nt 
Biumos Ayres, that ike man who directs the aSadrs of 
tho United Provinces is there. He rarely appears in 
the flireet, and Omn in* ^o plain a manner, ' that po ime 
irllO! pass^ him b% Wjould take notice that heistbf 

P 2 
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chief magistrate. Has there been a single instance of 
his treating with rudeness any citizen who has thought 
proper to call upon him ? Has there ever been a magis- 
trate so assiduous in his application to business? When 
is he to be seen day or night out of his cabinet ? In spite 
of ill health he does not suffer himself to repose from 
the duties and cafes of his station. None accuse him of 
predeliction for his iriendd; no one accuses himof em^ 
ploying his power for personal advantages. The direc- 
tor knows that this is not said with the intention of flat- 
tering him^ but that it has given the author pain to write 
them. He knows that he is respected by the public opi- 
nion^ and that if the air does not resound with shouts in 
his praise^ it is because we are freemen, and they who 
govern are free. Wlien there are no flatterers in a state, 
and order prevails, the inference is inevitable— they are 
not tyrants who govern." 

During two months that we remained at Buenos Ayres, 
we certainly heard of no instance of tyranny and oppres- 
sion exercised on the citizens, and we had the most sa- 
tisfactory proof of the director's unremitted ^tteiftion to 
business. We saw him but seldom, but he always 
cheerfully waived the businesis in which he was engaged, 
in order to meet us. In our last interview, he gatfe Mr. 
Rodney to understand, that he intended to Tetii^ from 
office on the ratification of the constitution ; and I have 
heea informed by Mr. Worthington, that he was pressed 
to remain, but that he had positively declared he \irould 
not, and that he is now more popular than ever. 

The great man of the countty is unquestionably San 
Martin, although only acting as a military chief. He is 
a native of the missions on the Parana, of respectable 
connections, but not distinguished. From his youth^ he 
possessed a military turn of mind, and in the stdggtes'of 
Spain against the French, he served, oni^ FenimSdlaas 
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an aid to ooe of the Spanish gimeialsy but retained to 
his own coontry whai his services were required. He 
first distingoidied himself in 1812, in the defeat of the 
Spaniards, who attempted to maintain a position at San 
Lcnenso, on the Parana; in this afiair, he displayed great 
bol&iess and intrepidity, andhissuccesshad a happy eflfect 
inreTiYing the drooping spirits of a people whose fortunes 
were at this time much obscured. San Martin, almost 
firom the moment of his fetum from Spain, had fixed the 
attention of his countr]rmen ; and his reputation made a 
ail^it but rapid progress. There are some men, who pos- 
sess an indescribable somediing, which conunands con- 
fidence and respect, even before any filing remarkable 
has appeared in their actions. His great application to 
the duties of his profession, his high character for in- 
tegrity, prud^ice, and moral rectitade, insued him at 
once the esteem of the respectable among his fdlow- 
citizens. By foreigners be was still more admired, than 
by his own countrymen, as being more free from the 
vices of the Creoles, and having the most ^ilarged and 
liberal views. At first, the strict discipline which he 
introduced, and the great application to study, which he 
required of the young officers, made him enemies, and 
afterwards friends. In 1813, he was appointed governor 
of Cuyo, and at the same time was invested with the mi- 
litary command in this quarter. His strict justice, and 
his general deportment gained the afiiections of these 
people, and when on one occasion there was some idea 
of removing him, they earnestly remonstrated against it. 
On the conquest of Chili, the people of Mendoza, appre- 
hensive of the Spaniards, reposed all their hopes of 
safety on San Martin, who immediately set to work in 
organizing an army for their defence, and, at the same 
time, secretly cherishing the design of freeing Chili from 
her enemies. We have seen that his success was com- 

P 3 
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plete. I am restrained from entering minutely into dm 
history of his life for the present; I may resume die 
subject at some future period. 

There are some traits in his charact^^ which I shajl^ 
however, notice. His selt-denial, in refusing any promo* 
tion, had its effect, where every one was striving fcur it, 
without regard to his merits, and became a malcontent 
if disappointed. The fact of many officers of superior 
nmk serving under him, is a proof that this compliment 
is due to his personal merit ; and it must be admitted^ 
that the circumstance is either a very extraordinary one,, 
or a very high testimcmy in his favour. After the battle 
of Chacabuco, whep the Spaniards were driven out of 
Chilis the supreme director promoted him to the nmk of 
major-general, but he declined acceptipg, having already 
publicly declared, that he would accept no higher rank, 
than that which he held. The affisdr was referred to the 
congress, which decided that for this time, San Martin 
should have his own way ; but if, on a fukue occasion, 
his services to the country should be such as to mmt 
promotion, it would be his duty to accept. After die 
battle of Maipu, he was accordingly promoted. When 
we oonsider the necessity of checking that vicious im* 
patience for promotion, by examples of selfr-denial and 
noble disinterestedness, the conduct of San Martin wUi 
be viewed iu a more favourable light. He ha& publicly 
declared his determination to accept of no cwU office 
whatever, and to renounce Ms military situation, as soom 
as his country shaU gain her independence** I have no 
doubt, that the examples of self-denial, set by Belgrano, 



* A number of interesting documents relating to this distingnislied 
man, have been published in the Delaware Watchman, as tramiated 
by Mr. Read. 
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Saa Martin^ and recently by Pueyiredon, will have the 
most happy effects on the character of th^ people. The 
pains taken by San Martin to avoid all public demon- 
strations of gratitude for his services, I have been told 
by persons well acquainted with him, proceeds from na- 
tural plainness and simplicity of manners. It was not pos- 
sible for him to avoid them ; and to none of the chiefs of 
the revolution, have such honours been paid by every de«- 
scription of people. These are unbought and spontane- 
ous demonstrations, which speak more in his favour, 
than the abuse of his enemies in his dispraise. Except- 
ing the entry of Greneral Washington into Philadelphia, 
of Greneral Jackson at New Orleans, there is no instance 
in modem history, of respect paid to a mortal, equal to 
that shown to San Martin, on his entry into Buenos 
Ayres,. after the battle of Maipu, in which Chili was a 
second time rescued by him. No account of this has 
ever been published in our papers ; I have learned it only 
from information derived from private letters, and news- 
papers from that place, giving the particulars. That 
these demonstrations were unfeigned, there can be no 
doubt, and prove incontestibly, that whatever we may 
think of San Martin, or of his intentions, the people of 
the United Provinces look upon him as the first and 
greatest man among them. 

It is not for me to speak with confidence of the real 
character of this man, or to say positively that his hu- 
Bulity is genuine, or merely '^ young ambition's ladder." 
To condemn for supposed intentions, would not be just ; 
as long as a man's actions are great and honourable, it 
is ungenerous to supply improper motives. Some of his 
enemies, without stopping a moment to give him credit 
for what he had done, fall foul. of hiih with vulgar abuse 
and insinuation, for leaving something undone^ which 
they fancy he bad it in his power to accomplish. With- 
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oat intending it, they tacitly acknowledge his merits, at 
the same time that they betray their own injustice. If 
he has rendered service, why not allow credit for it ? If 
he has in reality accomplished nothing, why censure him 
for leaving something undone ? Why not at once, deny 
that he has rendered any service ? Why not say, that he 
owes his elevation to trick, deception, or favour, and 
then it would admit of argument, whether such a thing, 
under all the circumstances, is probable. This is no* 
ticed merely because it has been repeated by persons, 
from whom something better ought to have been ex- 
pected. Let us not condemn, unless we can condemn 
with good reason. We must leave it to time to disclose 
whether he is a man of ordinary ambition, like the thou- 
sands whose names have been enrolled in history, as di8>* 
tinguished for talents more than for virtue ; or whether 
he is to be ranked among the few, who have justly won 
the esteem of the good of all ages. 

The national congress, during our stay at Buenos 
Ayres, only assembled thrice a week, on account of 
the number which composed the committee, daily occu- 
pied in preparing the constitution, and which would not 
be reported under several months. They were resolved 
not to go hastily to work, in forming this important in- 
strument. The appearance of the congress as a body, is 
highly respectable ; their sessions were held in a large 
hall, but not generally attended by many spectators. 
The president was elevated a few feet above the rest, at 
the end of the hall ; the .table or desk at which he sat, 
covered with crimson velvet, which fell down on the 
Turkey carpet, that covered the floor. The members 
were seated along the sides of the room in arm chairs, 
and fronting each other. On the subjects discussed, 
they seldom rose to speak ; it is only on occasions of 
formal debate, that they rise ; business is . therefore 
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despatched much more speedily than with us. Most of 
them are grave and venerable men, and the strictest de- 
coram and propriety are observed. Out of twenty-six, 
there were eleven clergymen, but one half of them were 
probably merely politicians; they were all speakers, 
and men of the best education and talents the country 
could afford; they spoke in general closely, and to the 
purpose, but all with great facility, and some with elo- 
quence, in a language which is eloquent in itself. Very 
frivolous and illiberal accounts have been, published in 
our newspapers, on the subject of this body, by persons, 
who find it much easier to decry and abuse, than to un^ 
derstand. 

This volume having been unavoidably taken up . with 
subjects of more importance, 1 have been unable to 
render it as amusing, as I could have desired, by re- 
lating a variety of incidents, and making observations on 
the manners of the people, and state of society. The 
respectable class of people are polite and hospitable ; 
thdr houses are genteely furnished, but with less display 
of luxury, than in our cities. A very splendid ball was 
given to us by Messrs. Zimmerman and Lynch, (brother- 
in-law to the director,) an account of which was pub^ 
lished in our newspapers. There were upwards of two 
hundred ladies present, and in point of elegance and 
splendour, the entertainment could not be surpassed in 
this country. 

The morals of the people are unfavourably spoken of 
by strangers, and with too much truth ; but, at the same 
time, there is much exaggeration ;^ they are not naturally 
better or worse than other people, and I much question, 
whether the greater part of their vices are not to be at- 
tributed to the peculiar tendency of colonial society. I 
have no doubt, but that we are a more virtuous people. 
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than we were hetore our revolation. Since tliat memo- 
rable pmod, new and before mithought of paths haTO 
been opened to us. Om* ambition and our industry were 
rewarded by success in the different professions ; the 
hope of obtaining employments under the general and 
state governments^ stimulate hundreds besides those who 
are successful. Connected also with them are a thousand 
new branches of industry in the arts^ sciences, trade, and 
commerce. All combine to call into honourable and 
useful employment, those talents which would otherwise 
lie buried in indolence and vice. The observation will 
apply to South America ; the Belgranos, the San Mar- 
tins, the Rondeaus, the Pueyrredons, the Balcarces, and 
the Tagles, and a hundred others, who now figure ittere, 
instead of being the leaders of armies, and engaged in 
laying the foundation of empires, would have been per- 
haps the leaders of broils, or engaged in disturbing the 
peace. of fisunilies by vile intrigues. 

Depons remarks the great aptitude of the Sootfi 
Americans for Ihe sciences, and Azara thinks th^ 
natural capacities superior to the Europeans. Hum- 
boldt and Depons remark the avidity with which 
ihey procure foreign books, especially French ; as also 
their extravagant thirst for distinction, and great de- 
sire to obtain offices. In Carracas, nothing pleased 
a young American so much, as to be told that he 
looked like a Frenchman. When a colonial militia 
was established, and the appointment of captains, colo- 
nels, 8cc. distributed among them, they diverted a great 
part of flie youtb from the study of theology and 
law, as they had then some kind of employment, al- 
though without a salary or emolument. * The law, 
however, has always been a &vourite study with them, 
and the acquaintance which I obtained of the Spar 
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nish jorispradence^ while at New Orleans, induced 
me to fbrm a very different opinion of it^ from that ge« 
nerally entertained. Depons considers the Spanish Ame« 
ricans mach superior to the French in sold attain-* 
ments, but inferior in elegant accomplishments. The 
profession of the law, he observes, holds a much higher 
rank in the colonies, than in Spain, as does also the 
mercantile profession ; but the class of American no* 
bility is much less respected, than in the old coun- 
try. The importance attached to ca:emonies and to 
etiquette, as stated by this author, is truly singular, 
and is to be taken into view in judging of their 
actions, to distinguish what is form from what is 
substance; but, in truth, form appears to be regarded 
among them as substance. The neglect of any of flie 
numerous ceremonies, established by the tacit laws of 
society, is attended with serious quarrels ; to strangens, 
they are extremely troublesome, and appear ridicur 
lens. Much less of tiiis preyails at Buenos Ayres, 
than at Carracas, at least if we place implicit £uth 
in the account of Depons. There is a remarkable 
fact, which I obsenred while at Buoios Ayies, ami 
found afterwards confirmed by Depons : the Aid hoM 
never prevailed in any part of Skmth America, aiid 
no distinction is made in public opinion,' between flie 
common murderer, and the man who kills anoflier in 
a duel. I observed ia one of the papers of Buenos 
Ayres, ^f some years back, a very seriovs remooh 
strance on (he part of thc^ government^ against tWo 
British officers who fought in the neighbouriiood of 
that city. Some may be disposed to say, that this 
accounts for the frequency of assassinations ; but these 
prevail in Spain much more than in America; and 
Depons declares, that the assassinations, with scarcely 
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an exception^ are perpetrated either by foreigners^ or 
among the veiy lowest cli^s of natives^ who never 
fight duels. He gives, perhaps, the true reason for 
this vile blot on the Spanish character, when he says, 
** the Spaniards pay less attention to police, for public 
traftiquillity, than any other people/'* During our stay 
at Buenos Ayres, there was but one instance of a mur- 
der in the city; the body was publicly exposed 
before the cabildo, where the inquisition was held ; 
a barbarous custom tending to harden the people, 
by habituating th^m to sights of horror. But these 
occurrences had been much more frequent, before 
the establishm^it of the military commission by the 
congress, at the recommendation o^ the director ; it was 
established for six month, and entrusted to General Ra- 
mon Balcarce; its salutary eflfects had begun to be 
felt and axjknowledged in freeing the country from the 
ruffians and vagabonds, who were ready to commit 
any crime, and would probably be continued for some 
time longer. 

The private quarrels among the Creoles, give rise to 
numerous law suits, the Spanish laws , famishing ipiore 
extensive redress for injuries, particularly, of reputa- 
tion, , than the common law. It is a great evil in their 
society ; and in what society are there not evils ? The 
following observations of Depons, although not en- 
tirely applicable to Buenos Ayres, are unfortunately 
but too much so. ^^ An. unguarded word, a neglected 
etiquette, is enough to ma^e eternal enemies— there is 
no generous forgiveness— > they can never do any justice 
to their enemy after this, he is the subject of their detes- 



* Depons, irol. iii. p. 94. 
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tation, and they take all occasions to vent their hatred 
by abuse/' 

Great attention is paid to the forms of their religion; 
flie common class of people may have become somewhat 
less superstitions, but their religious opinions have un* 
dergoneno change, while the more enlightened iM ob- 
liged to pretend a more than ordinary degree of venerar 
tion for it, in proportion .as their actions become more 
liberal. The public mind is not yet prepared for re^ 
ligious toleration, and will not be for many years to 
come ; perhaps not until the extinction of the monastic 
orders, which will take place in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years. A brief account of the present [state 
of these institutions may be interesting. At Monte 
Video there is a monastery, which contains ten or a 
dozen monks of the Franciscan order. At San 
Lor^izo, on the Parana, below Santa Fee, there is 
also a monastery of Franciscans, but their numbeis 
are also small.' At Buenos Ayres,1iiere: are fiv^ mo- 
nasteries, one of I)ominicians, two of Franciscans; on^ 
de la Merced, and one de Bel^nnites. The three fiiist 
are wltat are called cams gramdes, that is', harea coe^ 
tain' jurisdiction over other monasteHes^ aedordingr^to 
the peculiar monastic; divisions^ or proTinces iiiiSoidh 
America ;' for ' there are what inay'be called monastic 
ais well as ecdesiastic and civil: divisions.* The cosat 
grandes of Buenos Ayres have jurisdiction OYier[;foar 
ecclesiastical provinces. Tlie monks are about twenty- 
five or thnrty in number in each, and are supported by 
rents from their r^al estate, from funds at interest, and 
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* An ecclesiastical province means nothing more than ^ bishppric : 
the jurisdiction of the cAMi 5r»*anif0« is arbitrary. ^ 
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otiito property ; they have enough lto live upon, but 
are not rich. There are two convents, th^t of Saoi 
Cataiina, and of San Juan. The first is ' possessed of 
inficient funds for the - cpn^ortable subaistenoe of thhtf 
eoriifortyinmis.; ia the ptiier, Okey support . ^dtemselyei^ 
hpibm own indoBtfy, whb. sema/oficandaalpions do* 
nations ; ^ they also nidextahtt the • edadBixdnr pf yomg: 
ladies^ air ^at Neir : Oi^el^. .:> Cordova ebutams four 
BMuastettea .an4 two oonveMs^ and about i the saiiie 
muaber of monk^.and wans as lit Buends Aytea; ^k 
fldnbUaats bf Cordova: ;are said to be the greatest de^ 
wmUsBB in the> United : Prorvilifjes^:; as those df Bnehm 
itgftesaiwiei the most liberals ; iSaafiago del Esteror^v^^^Tf^ 
etimaii, Catarmarca,. Salfa,\;rand Jmjvf, Imve diBvte 
monastericsv^^ but; tliei 'monks sapf«at themselves^ Mth 
diflcidty in.ihb. present stole of ti^g^^ The^renrointiofi 
lMiaiiiedlen:iV^.he8vil3f^ OB. thia/olhiss df people ^ eatery 

'oSaML contaiBSi six laoaasteries and tim cerivent^ 
Usey lieve fonaedy richly endowed, but on. abebiant 
of the ilq^ deoay >af 4te jcityv theis ieveDtesri^fflrit 
teely sc^cient to siq^port them>) bidi<they>'fitMt'an in*- 
edfaaoatible fund in the anperstitifm of the BmLyiau^ 
ifcaquiBhoa (or Charcas)' has five monaatidiias^' aMd 
tiaeaiioonlpetite;; all iiehly endowed^ and eskjoybig eo^ 
touriirei revenues, as- Aese aie derived fmu' caltk 
vnlitd lands* -> €oehaJbaniba has five motiai^rie»^ aii4 
fifiir coffVMitSy one of thelm in llfiscpie, aad^anollier 
i|ii 6Usa; they are. all rkb. Santa Gnui l^fout mo^ 
iiasteries, which are poor. Oruro: has fbUTy' tail' all 
extremely poor. The province of La Paz, has by 
far the greatest number, " and wiHi Terefiues nearly 
equal to all the rest put together. It will be jseen 
t>y the foregoing ;3t;atement, that tliere is a surpris<« 
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ing difference between the religious establishments of 
the lower provinces, and those on the heads of La 
Plata. 

» During onr stay, the festival of Corpoa €hristi oc-^ 
etdred. For a whole week the inhabitants abstained 
from aU labour, the diops were shut up, the churchefi 
constantly crowded with people, while a great nuiar 
ber of ladies were contumally seen going to and from 
the differ^t churches; and as they have ;a .prescribed 
number of ave marias to say, they muttei? thein. as, ^e j 
pass along. Some of tima go to nine ift ten qliurch^^ 
and are never accompanied by gentlemw, but move 
aloi^ in family groups, the children going before, 
preceded by a black servant carrying a small carpet 
to kneel upon, the moth^ foUowkig . tiiei flocl^; | V(f^ 
struck witb the uncommon? : neatness of <ih«ir djresff, 
g^aerally Uack, witli silk . stockli^s^ of which, tt^ 
are passionately fond. The last day of ^o festival 
was closed by pompous proMasipus^ 0W3Wg aaint^i 
and diauntinigr. at all Um di&rent cpp^si of .^ 
streets. . So many authors have-i^scribed tfaeise magrt 
MfkTSBt piMessions, that I shatt not trouble the readfs 
with :a mi^ile account > of :the«i*< . Thi^y prove thi^ 
venerations fbr then rca%»m/iias not eease4 ^. iit.did 
in the revolution of t; France^, altfaoiogh the attentioi;i 
0!^ the^ people has beea diverted to a vane^ of othor 
objects. .., ' »-/• 

- lam awar€i Aat in tibe, course of tbis.Wi^ I bavo 
se«i iMngs in a more fiKvonrable light fliaa. laost others^ 
pethaps froiaii'a Mftuial inelinatkHi to be. pleased instwd 
of finding fault. Theie is -mi doubt tiiat iiE^chfmighft 1^ 
said of the £tult$ discoverablei on the feiT^erM ;OjC/Ae 
medal. Favourable aieeomits of countriesy/mthout aay 
of the counterbalanong disiEidvantages,.aio</VjBigF apt t<^ 
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deceive ; aware of my natnral incIinatioii» and warm 
feelings in fkyoor of the snccdis of the cause^ I have en* 
deavoured to gnard against too favourable a represente*- 
tion^ and perhaps may in some particulars, have finom^ 
this caution, d<me fhem injustice. On the ^diole^ I do 
hot know that even if I could reconcile it to my fed- 
ings to expatriate myself for any country on earth, I 
should like to settle at present in the United Pro- 
vinces, and still less in the dominions of Artigas ; and 
I do not know that I would advise any friend to 
do so, no matter what his occupation might be. I am 
writing for my own country, and not for others. Al- 
though Buenos A3nres caunot be said to be iotq deviios 
ab orbe, yet it is very far removed from the civilized 
world. The difference in the municipal laws, the t^ 
mains of Spanish despotism, the want of that feeling of 
comfort and security in private life, perhaps known only 
among us, and the present unsettied state of affair^ are 
smous objections^ There is no certainty that.som^ %D7 
tion Will loot league with tiie military and overtqpi .t|ic» 
goveniment. The savage character of the population 
of the plains, the gloominess of the colonial catiMdic 
fSdth, the low.state of Mteratnre and the arts, compared 
to otlibr civilized countries,: and in fiu^, the newness of 
all the art^ of civilization; are^ serious considerations. 
Hie fev^riish state of the public mind from the doul^ 9O3I 
hanging over them as to the result of the contc^-rone 
day depressed, and tiie next extravagantiy dated— dis- 
trusts sown^ among them, a thousand, waning interests, 
jealousies, hatreds, envies, i^ew thelmselv4i0 when we 
Ibok at the counterpart of >the picture. * . .L 

Towards the latter part of our stay the affairs of tiie 
eodntry wore a most: gloomy aspect Account^ were 
daily, receited that the Spanish armiy was continually .ad-^ 
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Tancing towards Santiago. The uneasiness of the pub-* 
lie mind cannot well be conceiTeS. But when the news 
ani^ed'of the dispersion of the army of San Mar- 
tin at Talca^ the effect was isuch as to produce a kind 
of setned gloom over the city. The streets were al- 
most deserted, and an anxiety prevailed among all- 
classes which could not have been greater if their own 
fate had been= at issue. The enemies of San Martin 
were busily at work; placards were stuck \sp, it wa» 
supposed by the old Spaniards, and the friends of 
Carrera experienced a secret satisfaction, which they 
could with difficulty conceal. Before this they repre- 
sented San Martin as a deep designing man, who 
made a tool of O'Higgins, they now spoke of him as 
an imbecile pretender; and one of them observed to 
me, '^ If he can get out of this scrape, I will acknow- 
ledge that he is a clever fellow." They told me that 
he had resigned the command of the army to general 
Brayere, on finding himself entirely incompetent to the 
task, and had resolved to fight at the ]iead of his ca- 
valry.* If true, the fact only proved, that he was 
actuated by a higher motive than selfish pride. A 
few days, however, brought the account of the splen- 
did victory of Maipu. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the sensation produced in the city by this im- 
portant event, and which greatly surpassed all ex- 
pression of popular feeling I had evei^ witnessed. 
** The capital," says Funes, ^^ from its extreme de- 
pression was now elevated to the highest pitch of 
joy. The streets, before silent and fearful, were sud- 
denly filled by the inhabitants ; like the blood, which 



* Brayere left tiie army after the afiair of Talca in disgrace. 
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after some moments of deep suspense^ and anxiouft 
fear, rushes again from the heart to the extremitiei» of 
the body. The scenes which ensued^ can only be con^ 
ceived by those who have witnessed the suUime effu- 
sion of popular feeling, when each thinks his own happi* 
ness that of his posterity, his Mends, and lus country 
are entirely involved. There was a general and almost 
universal exclamation, ^ at last we > rs ^^p£P£N- 
DBNT V While San Martin was hailed as the genius^ 
the revolution." 
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nuda^^ffi^^PodlMm rfihe miUUirs^ fortes thme. 

As 'flhte *ittie of <mr depaitnre drew near, otir impa- 
titoclstdteiedmto ottrnattY^ countty increased. Tcrvrttrds 
lite IMter isnA of April, We bid adiett to Buenos Aytes, 
a1ttitiA)M of ike tno^t respectable citizens attending nii 
tb tiie b^ktb. On Ibe 29t!b tbe Congress Wdghed anchor 
fMtii Off Monte ¥ided, and touched kt Ma:Id6nado, to 
tidce in supplies. Here vfe experienced a dreadM' 
pampero, from which ^we considered otUr itecape pecu- 
IMlj fortuiistte. On (be 4th of May, we took our de- 
paiftttire ^m fhis ^late Wifih a favourable Wind. Wcf 
had a fibe ^nib io Ostpe Ftio, ivbich we Made ibe setentiti 
day -i^r tearing flie rrrer. 

l%e eontaxodore obi^nres, '^ It was on ibe Lltb of 
May I fell in tfrith XJape Frio, and passed it wifliin a few 
li^igiie». Kept updid -a wind ^leltding norft-^ast. At ten 
d^ddek, p. m. gdt bottom in twenty-^fire fathoms, cdral 
i^oek^ ifo sounding of Ais kind beting laid down in my 
^btilft, t Mt much tdarmed, and more particukoly s6 a^ 
the night proved very daik and raiiiy, wiibh^evyi^^^, 
jMMelimes heading off north by eitst. At m^Hdianioist 
soundings, haying pitssfddy as I imagine, over tibfis ledge 
of iodks lying off iSt. Hmme, distant at leabrtttnrty miles. 
6ftpe ^. Thome is Istid doWn in twenty-one degreies fifty 
niinntes sotifii latitude. I came into these soundings in 
Ittfitude twentf-one degrees ttventy-five minutes, and car- 
ried fliem in a notth'^eaiterly direction to latitude tw^oty- 
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one degrees thirty-seven minutes, having from twenty- 
nine to thirty-seven fathoms, and immediately after shoal- 
ing to thirty-three fathoms, there was no bottom with one 
hundred and twenty fathoms of line. The wind then 
drew round to an east-north-easterly direction, and blew 
in tremendous* squalls, with much rain ; and feadiig as. 
I did, that if I continued on, bordering along the coast 
until I came up with the Abrolhos shoals, whith give 
broken soundings at leaftt two hundred miles oflf the land, 
that the wind might come back to its natur^ point, the 
south-east, and embay me, I reluctantly tacked to south? 
east, and before I could make my easting, I was set to the 
south of Cape Frio, by a strong; current, setjki^ abauV 
south-south-west or south-west. The wind continued 
to blow from north to north-north-east, heading ^>up o^ 
each tack for twelve days, which entirely disappointed 
us in our prospect of a fine passage to St. Salva.dor/' . 
. During this unpleasant period of contrary winds, we 
were driven nearly into the supposed latitude and longl^ 
tude of the island of Portuguese Ascension, whpse 6^7: 
istence is a subject of doubt among navigajtors; asin-». 
gular circumstance, considering how complet^y, jhis sea 
has been explored for the last hundred years* A descripf 
tion and drawing is given of it by Frezier; bjit thie Rus-^ 
sian navigator, Kreuzenstem, a few years ago, dey(]|te4 
some time in search of it without success. From the 
circumstance of seeing several land birds, at the distance 
of five or six hundred miles from any known sl^];i^^ yff^. 
were almpst induced to believe, that we were n^ar ihi^ 
fal^led island, as it is now supposed to be. .: ; ^^^^ 

After a passage of twenty-five days from Rip I^ PXata^i 
we came in sight of San Salvador, or Bahia. /VI/9W4' 
in running in for this place, a strong north-easterly c\irr. 
irent, setting at least one and a half knots tho hour, prpy 
daced, no doubt, by the south-souUi-west wind, .^hJic)\ 
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liad bloWn almost a gale for two or three days. My ship 
was brought down to close reefed topsails and storm* 
staysails, in standing off upon a wind, after having made 
my rim as nearly as prudence dictated, the night being 
dark and weather very squally. I tacked at eight 
o'clock, p. m. and stood off under easy sail, going with 
a high head sea, two and a half knots the hour, until 
four, a. m. when I tacked on west, and made more s€til ; 
and at six, a. m. saw the land, bearing north-west, supposed 
to be the cape. I stood in until it was ascertained to be 
so, and at eight o'clock, a. m. the weather looking very 
bad and blowing hard, I stood off again until ten o'clock, 
a. m; when the weather clearing and moderating in some 
degree, I wore and stood in again, and at meridian ob- 
served, in latitude thirteen degrees and nine minutes 
south. Cape St. Antonio, bearing west-north-west threes- 
fourths west, distant four or five leagues, chronometer 
longitude, agreeing exactly with the chart, contained in 
(he East India Pilot, but our charts differing from it> 
thirty miles, in laying down this cape ; I am at a loss 
which to rely on. 

** I continued standing in upon a wind heading from 
west tO' west-south-west, sagging fast to leeward with 
the current and sea, until the cape bore, or rather the 
fortress, standing on the spit of the cape, nearly north, 
•when I perceived the colour of the water alter suddenly, 
indicating soundings* I hove the lead with thirty*five 
fathoms, and got no bottom. In a few minutes, got 
righteen fathoms ; next cast fifteen, next twelve, and 
ihen nine, when the ship was hove in stays, and luckily 
oame round, for there is no knowing how much water 
a few minutes more might have given us. It was now four 
o'clock. The fortress bore north half east, and we were 
dSstaht'firom it about two and a half leagues, while this 
shoal is laid down in all my charts, at the distance of 

Q3 
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fo\ja vales, witib four fi^tbom^. This ^pf^p^i^Kj ^94 
^^dng w attexition paid to my signal^ for aj^lf^ Is^io^ 
off until four o'clock^ n. m, w)ien J tacke4> 9fB^ 9^% OH 
eetrljf hour agfiin mftde the Id&d. The land te thft norths 
east of St. Salvador^ cannot be mistaken- For j^ 
leagues there are uo very prominent parts, alflioiigh ^ 
land is conaiderahly eleraled, and scme^hat irregAlcyr 
and broken; but it may always be known item s\m to 
ten leagues from the cape, by its white, spotted^ ehalkj 
appearance, somewhat resemhlho^ linen spread ttpoti a> 
green sward to bleach/' 

Not being able to procure a pilot, the cQloMiadoie 
determined to run in by his charts, which he fff^^ 
without any accident On our approach te this gf^ 
city, we descried a forest of masts, indicating its great 
importance as a commercial place, llie entraiioe t» 
the harbour is by no means as safe as that of Bio, wA 
from its width, not so easily fortified. The hmrbQir it 
pne of the most spacious in the worlds h^ieni by $, 
most beautiful picturesque country, in a hif^ fixate ^ 
cultivation in cotton, cocoa, coffee, and 0b^^* Tbr 
city is situated upon a Wl, several hundved feet in 
height, but a consid^mble part of it occupies the sides 
of the hill, and the narrow strip of land lit its bas^ 
The upper, or new town, is much hettcar built, and ha$ 
an air of cleanliness, unusual in Portuguese tttwbs. 
Hie king touched here, on his arrival m the conntiT^ 
and a monument has been erected in one of the pMHie 
gardens, commemorative of the eve^i Mr^ HiU, ^ 
American consul, a gentleman of fine talents ond agnasi- 
able manners> came on board, and esfiorted un taUs 
house, where we were shewn every mark of attention 
and hoqpitaliiy . We called «a the gomemat^ the evmht 
dos Palms^, who succeeds the Goant dos Aroos^ laMgr 
a]»pointBd pvime niinister. :> , . ij."ii . 
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Qb Afi fifih of Jhrne, having laid in evi^r; npQ^99fS 
sfxpfi^, the commodore resolved to xoake al^ saU far tjlie 
IMted Stat^.^ " About four o'clock, p. «• with th^ 
ebb tide just ma^ing^ we weighed anchor, and commenced 
beating 4>ut of the hariMiir* At seven o'clock, it becs^Q^ 
very dark and squally, wiQi the wind right in, wd the 
piiot^ who had insisted on leaving us an hour before* 
saying we were as far as he could take u£t, on finding his^ 
canoe filling astern, he became so alarmed, as to h^ 
quite useless. I su&red him to dep^ although not 
dear of the western shoal, which |*uns o^ seyersyi 
leagues, ^nd as long as I could see the light-hoi;^ qp 
the castle of St. Antonio, I kept under way beating put; 
but at length it became so dark, and squally, that I d^- 
teimined to come to an anchor, and did so in tbtr^ei^ 
fathoms.^ Hie ne^t day we [succeeded in gaining the 
open sea, and proceeded on our voyage. We had a de- 
lightM run along the coast, passing between the conti- 
nent and the island of Fernando de Naronka, thus short- 
raing our distauce considerablyr 

f ^ On Sunday, the twenty*first of June, at ninp o'clock 
p. m. my reckoning was out, and tiie 9hip had been pr«h 
¥ious^ put under her three topsails, doubts reefed, 
steering down west from latitu^ observed at .meridian, 
deven degrees twenty-four minutes north, the nprth-east 
endpf Tobaga lymg (by Bowditch) in ete¥en 4<^e0s 
twenfy^nine minutes. I continued to nm 4own a}l night, 
Ae moon shining qu^t^ brighi^ bujt saw no land. At day- 
tight, made all sail, and hauled up west by south, be- 
lieving we had been deceived by the cuitents, we bl4fd- 



^^^^^^r 



* I have omitted mftoy interestiiigparticnlarsy which I intendeil to 
4«fe staied, flafferiiig somewhat from itidisposUiOB,aad being weia onl 
Jbf ! eoatinual apfiKcatioA for feveral montbs* 
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lowed by Itinars and our chronometer ; when at mne^ a. m. 
on Monday^ the island of Grenada was discovered bear^ 
ing west-south-west I then discovered, by examining 
the ' Personal Narrative' of Humboldt, (one of the most 
accurate observers of latitude and longitudes that hasr 
ever written,) that the north-east end of Tobago,^ lies, is 
latitude eleven degrees seventeen minutes south, whi& 
added to a strong current setting to the north-^west, had 
occasioned our passing Tobago without seeing iV t 
On Tuesday, the twenty-third, we .anchored in 
Pampatar roadsj the island of Margaritta, far famed 
for its heroic repulse of Morillo, had the appearance 
of a bleak and barren rock. The ne&l day I weu^ on 
shore with an officer. We found the village, which 
might at one time have contained several hundred :soiils, 
in a state of ruin. I waited on the governor, a kind of 
Indian about seven feet high. On inquiring for Gkmies^ 
the governor of the island, he told me that he was at 
the vUlage of Assumption, some miles in the interior. 
I then made arrangements for horses to ride over the 
next day, in order to pay him a visit. Accordingly,^ early 
the next morning; the commissioners, the commodore^ 
several officers of the ship, Mr. Read, and myself, went 
on 8hore» After being detained some, time, we were 
mounted on somevrretched animals, so small and poor as 
to be just able to carry us. We passed ttirough a poor 
sandy country, bordered by high and naked hills, but as 
we approached Assumption, its appearance grew somer 
what better. Near the town, we were shown the valley 
where Morillo had been defeated, with the loss of fifteen 
hundred men. When we consider that this victory was 
achieved by peasants, the greater part of whom were 
anaed only with stones, it deserves to rank with those 
of the days of William Tell. A breakfai^t a lafour^hette, 
was provided for us by €r6mes, who received us with 
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hospitality. He is a man of stem countenance/ and 
Herciilean frame ; his complexion is Tery fair> which I 
consider somewhat singular in a native of these: i9lands. 
There were fifteen or twenty officers^ whose complexions 
were not so fair^ but who shone out well in their uni- 
forms. I was much pleased with two young men, who 
arrived to invite us to dine at Griego, with their father. 
General Arism^idi, who we now learned was in. the 
island. The invitation was accepted by Mr. Read, 
Lieutenants Clack and Vorhees, but the commodore and 
the commissioners declined on account of the excessive 
heat. 

Some distance from Assumption, we crossed a rapid 
stream, whose channel was well supplied with water, 
and its borders shaded by trees of a prodigious size ; 
after this we passed a number of small cabins and cul- 
tivated patches along the road side, for two or three 
miles, when we gradually began to ascend the mountains, 
which are as high as the Alleghanies, and their sides, 
until cleared for cultivation, covered with wood. We 
saw a great number of small patches, a few acres each, 
where the inhabitants cultivate manidioca, cotton, bana- 
nas, and Indian com. We crossed the mountain throtigh 
what we should cfdl a gap, an 'extremely, narrow defile. 
When at the summit, we descried a beautiful valley be- 
low, about six miles long and three broad, running down 
to the sea, hemmed in by mountains on tte other 
sides, but which presented innumerable clearings, and 
small patches of cultivation, without any visible. habita- 
tions ; these were probably constracted of reeds, and 
hid among the trees. The valley had been laid waste 
by the Spaniards, and all the cocoa trees cut down. 
Tlie soil is good the whole distance to the village^ 
and the road bordered by huts very slightly cm^s^cfed. 

We found Arismendi a small man, rather taciturn^ but 
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bf fuqi asp^t firm and undaunted. His entertainfflftult W90 
very far lieyuud any thing I could hay ^ expected at Hv^ 
place; aeyeralofthe officers waited oiithegue^ta^ w4 
they appeared to tate pleajsuore ia addseasing ea/ah otilf r 
in tibe French style of citizen. Toasts were dianis> Wr 
compamed mik mi^ic and discharges of axtiilftry. Qm 
horses having beeQ turned out^ we found otdraelves ccoor 
pelled to remain here all night A ball was got XKp, but 
not in the mo^t re&sn^ taste. Early the next morning we 
took leave of Arismendi^ and retnmed on hoaxd the Ooiir 
gross. 

The island contains a population of twenty thousaail 
aonfis, who are chiefly pei|santry» who subsist by culti* 
vating small spot^ of ground. As we passed along in the 
cool of fbe mon^ing, we saw ^ number at woric in these 
miniature fields. Their general dress is coMon pantar 
loons and shirty of their own maaujguAura. The island is 
ationgly fortified ; redoubt^ and forts i^re conabnQted en 
every height, near whic)i the enemy would have to pasa* 

The news of the victory of Maipu, which we brought^ 
ycoduced great rejoicing, and we afterwards Jearaed^ 
had important effects on the confedei^aey of VweiaMBbb 
4BM^ even through the vioeroyalty of New Grenada, {ike 
die dioek 4^ [a tremendous ea^ftiquake^ it will be fidt 
Ano^hout the continent. 

Before i venture to give a sl^cich of the evenly of tb^ 
vevolutioa in this quarter, | shall make some observe 
)ion& on its geography and the character of th0 inbAr 
bitanto. The captain«generalddp of Caraean npA fte 
Vieeri^yalty of New Garenada, hav^ been even mpio illr 
timate% oonneeted in their i^rc^gle agaiast tiie fi|iailJld^ 
fMywer fliati La Plata and Chili. Th§ progm^ of ^ 
eonlest in the one haS' eonstantly leadted on the i>iiirr ; 
iieith^'or both Biust be indq[iendmt of tii0Mkiitgt af 
Sl>aui. 'With sene shades of^ diftoewe in tbe obara/cter 
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of tbep^oplei tbeir feelingB and opiixiops in relaticm to 
tk^ CfLua^ Ib whidi they are engaged^ are ttie sap^e. Eye9 
pi those di^cts where Hie revolutiQii at firsit ina<)^ t^e 
filpwest prpfresSj and which haye been almost contumali^ 
Glider the. inliuen^ of the Sps^niards^ revQl^tionary 
pilicip)^ have been silently but rapidly working their 
iffty. |ijf t^e Canfidians oii qi^ continent l^^d not been of 
^ differ^t rftce^ aobd repelled by theiir ^.ntipf^tt^es ix^ tb^ 
Mcista^m^, there ^ little d<x^bt bpt (j|;iat tbey would b(^¥e 
jejned tLS in the ^qptest witb Gi^ !Bri<9i9* 

1^ esqplain generedflhip of Y^nezi^e)f^ or C^l^cw is 
fomposed of the proviiices ^ Venessnelaj, I^aracaibf^ 
ViMiiias^ 6uiaiifi> and thp isj^ii^ of lif argajretta^ The 
eoaat £foqi ^e pro Yince of Sm^ Miurtba of New Gi^ 
v^^, dowst to t^^ BiQU^ ^ tbe Pronokp (^f^hich are ^ 
nmneTQua as those of the I^Ue or Mississippi) ia |^ g^ 
per^ bo)d and i|i some pliK)es mquntainow* Tbe liy^rs 
ivj^eh disphaxge themselves into ^e Caiibbean s?a ajqqg 
this coast are generally inconsiderp))!^^ oil acconnt of a 
fidge of moiinjtaips whicb brsmph^es qS from the Covdil- 
}em of S^ta Martbaj^ passes ronik^d the c^lebra^ l^ke <lf 
)C<UFficc4bo aiid there nm^ witb the coast fit tb^ disl^oo 
l»f forty <^ fi% mil^. The T^iHey of Caracas is foTO<9d 
fegr ii^ mpwt^ and [tibe riyer T¥y> Yfki^h ymtfift^ it 
^ws f^ppg ft^ ridge of Hkd ^K^ipst Ajw sQine di«||qpe 
before U.luads a p^sagq tp the ^ea* Pcitwq^ tbe tw^ 
ndgei^ of moqntai||9 inist n^ei^tioi^d, t^e l^^d i« f leytfefi 
like those of Pera^ though on a smaller scale^ and of a 
less elevation^ bnt sofficient to afford a perpetaal spring 
within the tropics. There are other elevated positions 
in various parts of the captain gen^alsfaip^ affording the 
i^one temperature^ wliile the plains of the south towards 
tibe Orpnoko are excessiyely hot. The riyers which flow 

Ite tjie int^rioj:^ wd yM<k W!^ )lrib«IWT ^.tfr^4pu^^^ 
oflier western branches of the Oronoko^ pass h^^kv a 
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much more extensive country than those oi the coasts, 
and are of greater magnitude. The main tnink of the 
great river just mentioned^ on examining the map, vdll 
be seen to hold a course for several hundred miles from 
west to east, enclosing a parallelogram with" the coast, 
the main branches of the Apure rising int the neighbour- 
hood of the lake of Maracaibo. This track is about five 
hundred miles long by two hundred in breadth, and 
with the exception of the province of Guiana, which lies 
on the south side of the Oronoko, it comprises all ihe 
provihces of the captain g^eralship ; but the province 
of Guiana is at least a third greater iti magnitude than 
all the rest put together, although it mity be regarded 
as ah uninhabited and even unexplored wilderness.* 
Venezuela has two remarkable natdral boundaries; the 
moi^rths of the Oronoko on the east, and the lake of 
Marslcaibo onfh0 west ; on this sid6 it is also separated 
by high mountains extremely difficult to cross, from th6 
viceroyalty of NeW Grenada. . 
' ' To th(B south Venezuela is traversed in its breadth b^ 
the tributaries of the Apure and Oronoko, as has be^ 
stated ; but the surface of the track of country, for more 
than four hundred miles in length, and one hundred and 
•fifty in width, is a plain almosit as letel as the pampas 
of lia t'l^ta, and in some respect resembling them; but 
in general essentially different The' strefams which 
water this track of country, take their rise either in 



;* It borders on the Portuguese, English, Dutch, and Fienobpos^ 
sessions. This vast region is known under the name of New Andaln- 
sia^ and is unquestionably one of the finest portions of Sfmnisk Am^ 
rica. Few countries are more delightfully watered, and being in 
part composed of extensive plains aijd high mountains, possessies 
ey^Tliriety of dimati^. 
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fhe ridge, which nihs along with the coasts or in. the 
mountaitis. in the vicinity of Lake Maracaibo^ and^ dur- 
mg the seasons of rains^ which in this climate are pro- 
digious^ they pass over the banks and inundate the adja- 
cent plains to a great distance. There are also nume- 
rous channels of cross communication^ in consequence 
of which^ in the rainy season^ the surface of the country 
presents the appearance of a vast inland sea, and the 
courses of riyers are only marked by the tops ..of the 
fiarest trees on their borders. During the other portion 
q£ the year the streams shrink within their channels, 
leaidng immense plains. which. are. so(m covered. .with 
boLUriant herbage, and sustain nnmerDus herds of cattle, 
until flie aptiroach of the dry season^^ when the grass is 
burnt Jip by the heat.of the sun, (he. w^ter evapOratedji the 
plains present the appeariMice of naked des!e^, and thp 
9atUe pedsh.by thou^^ds forwant of food aoAwat^. 
Such is the /ooimtry which hai^ teen the ptincipaj ^tientra: 
^i war betw^n the Sp«i.ni3h General, MoiiUo, and^the 
j^triots: u^idec >Boliy ar, : . sinde. : the caphure of Angostura* 
IJieir campaigDiS have. been, constantly : int^cfupted by 
^ ji^tum; of tta3 ra'my season, aind during ^p period far 
vpiirable to: their imlita^jr>operatiQns,5 thi^ imturo.of the 
cQimtryaifd ^^ cUinftte^ajr^snc^as ^render it ahiK>stimptos- 

9iM§ fpr Jluj^QpeAn qon^til^iitiOiisto witb^ta>id th^/pirivan 
tions and fatigues to which they must unavoidably be exr 
p^se^,, 35iw^i<5au3^ bfxth.operf^t^in fayouu Of the Batiire9 ; 
delay occasioned by the interruption in their campaigns 
enables them to increase in ^tarengthV whilelEe cause of 
Spakv^ girows weaker, and from habit, the sultry heat of 
the' pliedns,' tb 'iV'hich they ar6 ^accustomed,- like Arabfil, 
cto b6 bettet^ths*bod than by enemies; ' ' 

.IFrpm the. nature of the traick' already described, exr 
toi^djU^ aqross the Apure intp New Grenada. on the 
south, opposes a natural barrier tp the; CQioninnicatioa 
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wOh the poj^ukras districts of ^tmt yiceroytfty ; iKM" evoii 
wfaen hot cohered mift vatir^ it is a toM; aad almMt 
tai:c}Ue«is dJesart^ mtetspeTi^ed with iaortases waAwaxtHbaii 
extremaljr difficult lo pidis.. Ota eabsrpsismg cBfoaabf^ 
inaii> MA<fiauLET» wais ooe of tfale first to cvcfes fitnn Oa» 
fai;bo2so to Santa Fee de Bof ota^ where he commenced hia^ 
^ott imt brilliant careet in the cause of [South Amow 
rioto emandpatioti.f^ The greater part of dm cotmtry 
which stretohes frokn the left bank «cf the OMmoko, w 
oomposed of immense |>la]ns9 sabjetet to immdaticMi. 
13ie inhaibitauts resdnd)le ttiose of Bandii Otiantal <» 
M Pl8tta> and the «ab^agatioa of tfaelie buitomii in thoh^- 
widMyeMpbidddwf»toB>wiU.bee^taaUy4iAo^^^ Tbey^ 
a»e poAMWtfed df prodigious (boAiljr dswgtHii ^aad^ (Hoif 
ftiiM of 431^ Muthv «tie capable tof siUrtiAiixiilg ektn^ 
^tdbtejr Ittttg^ae^ eofitfal^ to tiie ^(ifiatoii teaanjr sfiiiii- 
taUM df tfii ttiiialitilfits ctf wfy»a ^^ tMy^lHy 

in fiM^ 1$^ almcifll with htdiflS^i^ii;^ i^hat ^t|^8^d tt# 
Bitf oj^Mn <j$dldielr to <he aei^^sl (toiiDtitga. Mthcro^ 
<lMArlabtts sM ia ^aoral indcdittit aiid ii#4thl^> iMf 6m 
mAiBsHy p^» fiNilfi <hiS49tate to oM df HJbJ^mm lri^o«l:^ 
ooi ^enecggr 1 'Ute the lisrioas }H>ut nf l^ir plahis> '^ 
MA^ des(3rflied %y Mmiboldt, wliMh bwl^ its IhM:'' 
I^sa liti^ n tii^ sitt> UB^ ^eaccited bjr fli^ fiiffht of il9 
pMTf ^ !if9he]i it idsetti% diiq^jrs A ^p<y#lKif ^ ih<^tirotf 



* Thex&oMmmdk of BMitaiv » a nlilitiry snUomnen^ fauman^ 
been nvpuicfd, .He Mt off at the oMuaeBeenfeat^of tlie aimy as»* 
8OD9 when his antngonis VMorillOf expiMted tliat he retired into qoar- 
ten. None but the troops o£ the countiy could ever We aocom- 
ptffthed tbis imdertaiiuiig ; his men were tor weeks literally fo the 
ihUxt it Imid ioid 'Wsi^T. Of th6 &g^h tttn^n WMoh ac6onp«aiM 
hki/bat a hnidfid i^^earto hatb siirftvM 
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htedred flioinlMid bMs, bitt the ^^mtatiBg war wliich 
hm 1>eai earned dn> has diminUhed dn nnmber raf 
mwok, ttipetudkf in the ipitnrfaices ei Catacn^ OoiaBa^ 
and Guiana : but that of Margaiitta has been inereaised 
bjr ^migifiatkML from the timoii. The j^nrovinbe of Maora- 
oitf bo has imSkt^ less than ^mf, aHhMgh it has ben 
pat ifiideir faeaTjr vequlsitiofia by MoiiUo for the auppert 
of war; witiieat tiie asiistanoebe has dralm frdat Um 
qasrtcfr Md from New GoeiUida, it wdidd have been inn 
pM^iUe for turn to hatetftaintained the contest. The d^ 
llghtfd vallejr of Gftracas has been idnOBt Utid Waste, and 
flie b^ftuMifid tdantatiote of cocoa, cottM/sngai^ coffee^ 
attSitidigD^ flxlaaeriy s6 celdbraUd^ haVe been M a ^pEcA 
mmMUxt diatxoytiii didQMtheieoBqfaiestfcfiimialBiiii&« 
yew^^f the >i«^r8ii0tsi gi^eat sptodiatsoos Will lie hasdri 
bylhe pci>ulao<^ 5f these eHfatee. The Embpeali Spa*^ 
ninrds JiaTe greatly diminished in iiumb^ in M iboem 
distoicto Which bave "felt the stotak of flie letDlofite: 
muxf. h^e peridied, sdme ha(^ fldd> aadiBwha¥hjenri« 
gnitcfd from Sipain i# Mpply 'tteir {places } hiance tite^off 
th0iniOslp<iwtffiDdof Ihe Sipailisll aliziliariiHha»lleai^tei* 
sbK>f ed. The Mmrse ef die TSTdliiDlfMDhas bad ?l. rten^ 
dency to do away the prejudices and antipathies bdWeeii 
Of/i^tlim^ ifmtM^ IB parts <>f ^ coqntry^ wheUe th^ etiit ; 
bafc Sm iM^m ^ mmk e^s^^mM by those wb^f metfefy 
reciOA^KW ifhfft ]|^evinls itt tba WeA Xn^^ 

Kllie iBiqifTiliiBed ladians ^ fh0 n(^i|;bbe^riB|p sttomH 
t|an» and.flaNisiatYi»> in geneftd^ r^ipeurded die c^anteafe 
witb indiffaieiiipe. The Indiaul of Ite Idains in tbi 
n^^ scMon i^ass 'from one iponit \6f 'Ugb femQ to.mK 
crttmrMin ttdr Canoes, and oftte rettmin oaiqr dal^s m 
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succession on the water; and flie circmnstance of their' 
deeping in hammocks^ suspended between branches, 
has given rise to the story of their UVing in the tops 
of trees. / 

The kingdom of new Grenada is probably the most 
important Spanish feud^ory in SoutH Aibmca. It is 
equal in extent to the United States west of the Mis^ 
siJssippij and capable of containing a greater population. « 
In most respects it resembles Peru^ Ijing chiefly be- 
tween the two Cordilleras, which begin near the sea 
coast in.Sui la Martha, and which form the valley of 
the' greaj; river Magdal^ia, on which is situated Santa* 
T.ee de Bogota. Tbig kingdom is probably one of the 
most diversified in its surface in the world ; but its most 
remadLable'l characteristic is, its mountainous a^eet. 
Excepting^ by 'the cllannel of the Magdalena, or by the 
way of Peni, there i«-na way in which an army can be 
sent'by Spain to. subdue its inhabitants in their ihac- 
eessible mountains. 3'^t for a series of causey of a most 
peculiar nature, Morillo,^ even with the assistance of the 
koops from Pern, and al) the old Spiuiiards^ then in the 
eouhtry,^ never ooold have put down the revolution as 
he did. ' • _ . ■ ^ 

; Intending hereafter to give a more .detailed account 
of the situation of things in this quarter^ I ^Aall at pre- 
sent simply state the position of the militarjr force* The 
commander*in-chief, Bolivar, ashas alifeii^y bieeh stated, 
is master of 'lilew Grenada, and probaUy ^at this time ^f 
ttC) province of Maracaibo, while Paez, On the ^|>poslte^ 
si^,with Mb terrible cavalry^ is constantly harassing 
him. In the army of Paez ttere is a corps of British troops, 
seven hundred strong, under Colonel Pigot, a brave and 
experienced"dfficer. The army of the coast, under the 
command of Greneral Bermudez, is composed of about the 
samenumber, and twelve hundred English troops, under 
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ibe command of General Urdinatta (formerly mider 
Colonel English.) The legion of General Devereux vrill 
form a part of this army, when it arrives. These forces 
will probably march towards Caracas, as soon as the 
season of rains shall have ceased ; and with the assist- 
ance of Bolivar from the opposite side, must, in all 
human probability, terminate the contest; — an event, 
for the sake of human nature, greatly to be desired^ 
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A LETTER 



OH 



SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 



BY AN AMERICAN, 



TO JAM£S MONROE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



'^ More powerful each, as needful to the rest, 
And in proportion as it blesses, blest." pope. 

Sir — ^The discovery of America, the separation of tbe British 
colonies, and the present struggle for independence in the colonies 
of Spain, are three of the most interesting occurrences of the last 
thousand years. Columbus, in search of a passage which would 
change the track of eastern commerce, discovered a new world, 
possessing greater riches than the east, and capable of sustaining 
a population nearly equal to all the rest of the globe. Although 
disappointed in one object, he succeeded in opening sources of 
wealth to Europe, which have changed its condition for the better, 
in every department of life. The discovery of America enabled 
Europe to reach a point of improvement, which she could not 
otherwise have arrived at for centuries, if at all. Those who fol- 
lowed Columbus, with little or no scruple, appropriated to thtm- 
selves wbiitevlFr was found in the newly discovered countries, peace- 
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ably sometimes, but in most instances, by violence and cruelty. 
The inhabitants of America, in some districts numerous and far ad* 
vanced in civilization, were regarded by the Spaniards with little 
more respect than the wild beasts of the forest. They were de- 
stroyed without pity, their possessions were seized without com- 
punction, and all the principles of humanity and justice violated 
without remorse. 

I 

The superior skill of the Europeans in the arts, derived from 
the use of letters, which preserve the discoveries of the ingenious^ 
and enable the human mind to advance towards perfection, neces- 
sarily placed the unfortunate Americans in the power of their in- 
vaders. The first discovery of America, and the subsecfucnt 
encroachments, were alike the acts of enterprising individuals, 
although their respective sovereigns were careful to come in for 
the lion's share. As to those portions of America where vast re- 
gions lay waste, (for the possession as hunting grounds by a few 
wandering tribes, could scarcely foe considered an appropriation 6( 
the soil,) the laws of God and nature might justify other members 
of the human family in taking a sufficient portion of the common 
inheritance, for their subsistence. This was the case with respect 
to the country now possessed by us, who, as the first of the 
colonies in forming an independent government, have become pe- 
culiarly entitled to the appellation of Americans. Our con- 
quests were principally over the asperities of the climate and the 
earth ; the axe and the plough were the weapons with which they 
were effected. If the natives have been sufferers we are not to 
blame ; the hunter cannot subsist by the side of the cultivator ( 
the wild animals, whioli furnish him subsistence, fly the fixed habi* 
tations of man. As in the natural progressive stages of society^ 
so in relative position or vicinity, there must be a separation be- 
tween these two states of human existence. The hunter and the. 
cultivator could not be neighbours ; the hunter, therefore, retired* 
and our settlements advanced. 

In other parts of the continent, the natives were far beyond the 
hunter state. Although unacquainted with letters, they were not^ 
barbarous. They had made no inconsiderable progress in the arjts; 
they had their fixed seats or cities, vieing in population with those 
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of Earope or Asia. Their agricultural advancement was tliat of a 
dvilized people, and they had learned, unfortunately for them, to 
bestow a factitious value upon those metals, which in the old world, 
were regarded as the representatives of wealth, and used as the me^ 
dium of commerce. Such was the situation of Mexico, Peru, and 
of Santa Fee de Bogota. These unhappy people were assailed by 
the Spaniards with a barbarous cupidity. The assailants were a 
few audacioos and lawless persons ; but they received the appro- 
bation of the sovereign, who came in when all was quieted, for the 
larger share of the spoil. The sovereign took possession of these 
countries by right of conquest, and even after the enter- 
prising and industrious of his own subjects had formed settlements 
and built cities, the privilege of conquest was never renounced. 

From the discovery until the present day, the sovereigns of 
Spain and their European subjects, had but one thing in view ; to 
drttw the greatest possible advantage from the 4;ofonies, without re- 
gard to their prosperity. What sums have they not furnished to 
be spent abroad, or ratlier squandered in wars and in the extrava- 
gance of courts? Their advancements, farther than this object 
was answered, was regarded with indifierence. Their misery and 
wretchedness would have been preferred, if by that means the 
rapacity of the oppressor would have been more fully gratified. 
They were, in fact, regarded as mere appendages, very useful and 
convenient, but forming no part of the body politic, and therefore 
iocapable of communicating a single sensation. 

The policy pursued by the different European states towands the 
colonies, received a tinge from their peculiar characters, unavoid- 
ably influenced by the peculiar situation and nature of the colony 
itself, keeping always in view the sole advantage of the European 
sovereignty, no matter how injurious it might be to the colony. 
The Spaniards, for instance, found some districts abundant in the 
precious metals, here every pursuit was discouraged, and even for- 
bidden, not necessarily connected with the working of the mines* 
Here neither agriculture, manufactures, commerce, nor even con- 
siderable population was of much importance \ and ^hen they, at- 
teined a stinted growth, it was in despite of the general policy. 
The mine districts have been condemned at once to barrenness and 
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poverty, more through the policy of the sovereign than by nature. 
If permitted to profit by their rational advantages, they would 
prosper, even if the soil should be barren^ by exchanging for things 
more necessary. But regarding solely the Spanish interests, these 
districts have been closed like caverns where the light of day is 
not seen.^ And to what end is this 1 These riclies must be tnuif* 
ported abroad to gratify the idle debauchery of a court, and r^* 
luetantly to benefit the unshackled industry of neighbouHug nft- 
tions. This selfishness appeared in every thing ; when the colo^ 
nies could procure what was barely sufficient to exchange for the 
commodities which the crown permitted to be furnished tbein» by 
those of her subjects, or even the subjects of other nations, to 
whom she sold the privilege ; ail ftirther advancement i^aa deemed 
unnecessary and therefore checked, lest they might cease to want 
those articles, mostly of tbe first necessity, which the cfown was 
desirous of supplying. Agriculture in some districts was permitted 
togrow to a certain extent; manufactures were every where for- 
bidden, and in some places only tolerated from necessity:; com- 
merce was placed under such restrictions, as to enable it merely to 
wither. This is the reason why countries which have been 
settled so many hundred years, are still so thinly inhabited. What 
would have been the condition of South America at this moment, 
if her growth had not been checked by bonds and chains ? Horses, 
cattle, and sheep, in South America, have increased without 
number, but with too much truth it might be said, 

^ Man is the only plant that dwindled there.** 

Not indeed in his mental faculties, but in numbers ; for the aggre- 
gate population in Spanish America, has notoriously decreased. 

The portions of Spanish America that have been cursed, or 
blessed, just as one may choose to consider it, with mines, is not 



• *• Il[may be a question, what right a nation, which enjoys a A«e inter^t 
cpnrse with ail others, has to preclude all others from a free egreis into 
her territories? 
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sttch as to circumscribe their |>ursuits« The iahabitauts ia ge* 
oerak might gain their living by the cultivation of the soil, and 
the preparation of articles of commerce, fiut unhappily, they 
are cultivaton without a market ; and have fallen back into the 
shepherd life, the second stage of civilization. To countries on 
which nature has showered her choicest gifb, it is not surprbing 
that thousands of European Spaniards should be enticed, and it is 
natural to suppose, that populi|tion without some check would ra- 
pidly increase. To hold out encouragement to emigration was 
unnecessary ; Spain, without fear of crippling her colonies, could 
iaipose such burthens as would at tRc same time, retard their pro- 
gress and procure a present supply. These burthens were to be 
increased with the growth of the colonies. This might be practised 
with a foresight of the future strength of the colonies, and the fear 
of their revolt Most probably it proceeded from her insatiate 
avarice. 

Jealousy, which has generally been regarded as the character- 
istic of the Spaniard, had some share in imposing the restrictions, 
and establishing the exclusion from the rest of the world, which has 
converted the country of the Spanish colonist into a prison, guarded 
with as much vigilance as the seraglio of an eastern despot. Fo- 
reigners* have been excluded from intercourse with the colonies, for 
the same reason that every species of industry and enterprise on 
their part was forbidden, wherever there was an opportunity on the 
part of the crown to sell a privilege, or turn (>edlar itself, and sup- 
ply the subject at the most extortionate prices.* We shall be 
asked of what use would colonies be without these advantages! I 
ask in turn, what men, possessed of sufficient strength, would sub- 
mit to be colonists on such terms? It is not surprisrag that the 
British colonies, so much later in their establishment, and in a soil 
and climate so inferior, should have so for outstripped those of 
Spain. 

The British colonies were established under mdre happy ans- 



* The numerous royal monopolies, tobacco, salt, qaicksilver, playing 
cards, &c. ar^ well known. 
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pices. Tbe spirh of lilierty had i>een fcMtered by several iffiporUait 
occurrences. The human mind had been unchained by the refer: 
mation; and rhe frequent resutance to the exertion of absi^ute 
power in the sovereign, had produced such nn «cknowledgnent of 
many of the essential rights of man.jn «uoh a permanent fcmttft^* 
to be easily appealed to. Num^ous safeguards <of liberty had 
been established. The colonists carried with them the seeds of 
liberty which they transplanted in a more congenial soil, where they 
could grow up without being overshadowed by kings and nobles* 
Thc colonists wbre thb frebst of thb febb. The 
habit of reducing riglits to a permanent and tangible record, had 
given rise to ^e various charters under which the different coloniea 
were established.* They were permitted to overcome the first dif* 
Acuities, inseparaUe from their situation, with little or no assia* 
tance ; the Indian nations who opposed their settlements, were sub* 
dued ; the lauds were cultivated, and cities began to rise on the 
shores of the Atlantic* The colonial trade, in a short time,^ gave 
employment to thousands of Englishmen, and a valuable market 
was soon opened for British manu&ctures. Here, with little or 
no expense to England, a vast treasure of wealth was displayed 
to her enterprise and industry. The colonies increased rapidly «» 
consequenceofthetr partaking of the freedom which was in sobm^ 
measure peculiar to Great Britain ; it was not long, howev^, be- 
fore these advantages OB the part of Britain were abused ; the co- 
lonists were disgusted with the disposition manifested by her, 4a 
consult only her own momentary interests, and they were cootin«» 
^lly insulted by the insolence of the court favourites sent over to 
enrich themselves at their expense ; and this, in countries where 
there was no distinction of ranks in society; where the preteo* 
sions of birth were but little known ; where there was no gentry 
entitled by hereditary right to reverence and worship. We con*- 
stituted the true elements of republicanism. Fortunately ftur ns^ 
Great Britain bad delayed the exercise of arbitrary power until 



* We could not be said to be contending to gain onr liberties — ^we were 
already free. The South Americans in their country, are endeavouring 
to rise from a state of degradation to one of freedooi* 
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our ancestors had begun to feel tbeir strength* Two millions of 
freemen^ after a long and arduous struggle against one of the most 
powerful states of the old world, were at last acknowledged an in- 
dependent nation. Our population, our wealth, our strength, have 
increased with a rapidity unexampled. We have become ten times 
more important eren to the nation which endeavoured to chain us 
down, in spite of all the arts which her folly has practised to excite 
our enmity ; to the whok world we are hecomng each dty more use- 
Jul, and even neceseary. 

If our inde))endence was an event of such magnitude, so uni- 
versally interesting, what must lie that of the whole continent — the 
whole of the new world ! In ^s the birth of a nation was hailed, 
by the rest of mankind, with joy — we are now about to behold the 
birth of empires. Eighteen millions of souls are now struggling 
to be free ; forming no compact and continued settlement, but se- 
parated mto four or five vast compartments, and thinly distributed 
over large districts — unable to co-operate in arms from their great 
distance firom each other, and the intervening desarts and moun- 
tains, yet uniting in heart to shake off the European yoke. We 
behold the inhabitants of regions, which for centuries have fur- 
nished the wealth to stimulate the industry not only of Europe 
and America, but even of Asia, about to take their mighty desti- 
nies into their own hands ; about to give a full developement to 
their resources ; to establish governments, and most probably on 
the best and wisest models, to form a chain of confederacies, uni- 
ted by a thousand communities, not of fiunily, but of wise and use* 
fill intercourse ; m fine, to prepare the way for the most 

SPLENDID revolution THAT HAS EVER BEEN WITNESSED 

ON THE EARTH. Mighty must be that revolution which will be 
effected by nearly half the habitable world, when suffered with- 
out restraint to unfold its resources and augment its population. 
Nations do not flourish most in solitary existence and seclusion ; 
it is their continued intercourse and commerce with each 
other, which civilizes mankind, and lays open the fields of enter* 
prise and industry. What nation could be blotted out from the 
map without injury to all that would remain 1 Its trade gave bread 
to thousands, nay, gave life to thousands, w)io but for this, would 
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never have exis^ed. How interesting then to all the world, is the' 
birth of the American emfyires, whose commerce will soon add 
incalculably to the fund upon which the industry of nations may 
draw ! A scene more magnificent never ** hunt on the eye of phi- 
losophy.*' Can any one for a moment doubt, that under tM! 
government of Spain these events can never take place? With one 
of the finest conntries in Europe, if deprived of the colonies, and' 
compelled merely to use the advantages in her future intercourse 
with them, that Great Britain has with the United States, she may yet 
be regenerated and become more wealthy and respectable than she 
could ever be with all the gold and silver of America, bestowed upon 
her idleness and sloth. Th6 discovery of Americia ha^ already pro- 
duced wonderful effects, but when we corapatife these effects with 
the slnpendous consequences that must follow it& indepdndettli^^ 
they seem as nothing. No one can contemplate the future state'bf 
America, v^ithout having his mind filled with the most magnificent 
ideas, and the most sublime conceptions. The dawn of that glory 
which the discovery of America will shed upon the world, is but 
just beginning to appear. Hitherto it has bbbn a disco- 
very LOCKED UP. 

The sepsiration of the American colonies, has been regarded by 
men of .foresight, as anevent that in the course of time would hap-' 
pen, in spite of every precaution to prevent it. There is nothing 
moire natural than to suppose, that when the vast tracks of country 
on this side of the Atlantic, should obtain a population suited to 
their extent, this must so far surpass that of the European state, 
the latter would become the mere satellite. The colonies could 
not be persuaded to remain the subordinate and inferior, when thie 
old state had fallen into comparative insignificance. Let us sup^ 
pose all the nations of Europe, removed from Spain three thousand' 
miles, and held by her in colonial subjection? The very sugges- 
tion of the idea exhibits its absurdity. When James I. united the 
crown of Scotland to that of England, some expressed an appre- 
hension that England would become a province ; the very reverse 
of which wa^ the natural consequence. In politics, as in astro- 
nomy, it is a law of nature, that the smaller bodies must revolve 
around the larger. The moment the coloiiy exceeds the old state 
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10 numbers, and is, at the same time, equal in spirit and intelli- 
gence, the latter must necessarily take the place before occupied 
bj the colony, or a separation ensues. 

There is another reason for thb tendency to separation. The 
colony and the ancient state, must in time become distinct nations ; 
the diversity of habits and occupations, arising from the climate 
and the nature of the countries which they occupy, and consider- 
able changes in the language and manners of both, would soon 
produce essential distinctions. Added to these, the offensive ar- 
rogance of the European, who fancies himself a superior being, 
as coming immediately from the original and purer fountain of 
the race, regarding with contempt the degenerate natives; who, 
in turn, naturally feel indignation at the self-siiffieient insolence 
and arrogance of the stranger. Of this^ we had no little expe- 
perience in our own country. Before the revolutionary war, every 
Englishman thought himself entitled t« allegiance firom every Ame- 
rican, and the natural deviation from English manners, was con- 
sidered a proof of degeneracy. This very readily accounts for' 
much of that unfriendly feeling, which has prevailed between iAi§ 
country and England, and which to superficial observers, appear- 
ed unnatural. If the mere circumstance of living in a distant 
country, and adopting different habits, will in « few years bring 
about so great a difference, how much greater nnist it be where 
there is an actual difference of race 1 In the United States we have 
numbers from all the various nations of Europe ; in South Ame- 
rica it is true, the colonists were more generally from the cdo*' 
niaing state, but the difference was mote than made np by the num- 
bers of the civilised Indians, who still formed a great pcefK>rtion 
of the population ; and these in time became intermixed with the 
European Spaniards, and their descendants, thus forming a dis«> 
tqict people. The natives of the oounti^ could without difficulty 
intermingle, and have comfnon feeling with th^se their c^nntry^ 
men; while the Europ^ns^ who could not form any- great pro- 
portion of the whole, would be looked upon a» atrai^fer^ ails 
foreigners, at least, until they bad been long settledin the oolonyv 
had families, and became identified or jumlganatcd. TbcrniQifr 
the colony Increased m numbers, und the longer itcontinadl a 
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coloByi the farther would it be removed in point of feeling, from 
the ancient state ; the weaker, therefore, the ties to that state, 
and the greater the difficulty of retaining it in subjection. When 
the habit, the charm, or magic, of dependence was once broken, 
the ancient state would be regarded in tlie same light as any other 
foreign power, and its attempts to bring back the colonies to sub- 
jection, considered in the same light, as the invasion of any other 
enemy. Hence it is, that the nations of North and South Ame- 
rica, have become patriots, defenders of their native soil; while 
Spain is acting the part of an invader, and amuses herself with the 
belief, that she is endeavouring to quell the insurrection of a neigh- 
bouring province, in which there still remains the latent feelings of 
affections, like those of a disobedient child towards its parent. 
Spain is not engaged in reducing the revolt of Arragon or Cata- 
lonia, biU she U carrying an a unnr againU a diitant natunh or 
naiumSf unth the greaieit possibk disadvantage. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the folly of such an attempt. For even if she should be suc- 
cessful for the present, can she produce a change in their minds t 
She might as well think of making war on the elements. Ths 

TIME WILL COMX WHEN THET MUST BE rRBB. 

It is very evident, that the Spanish colonies had long ago be- 
come a different people from the European Spaniards, and as the 
natural consequence, mutual dislikes and jealousies would be che- 
rished. They must have long since felt that they were a people 
held in subjection. They could naturally ask, ** How long does 
Spain mean to consider us as appendages to her monarchy, as 
slayes fastened to the wheels of her chariot, to swell her vanity 
and pomp 1 Are we to be colonies for ever ? Must we renounce 
all hope, that we may lay claim to some of the honours of our be- 
loved native soil 1 That we may be permitted to improve and or- 
nament the birth-place of our ancestors, our own homes, the only 
country which possesses our affections, the abode of our friends 
and relations 1 Are we to be restricted in all our enterprises, by 
strangers, who come to us as it were from another planet, who 
have no ties amongst us, and are indifferent to the prosperity and 
unproveaent of our coontry 1 Shall we tamely submit to these! 
Iaik*maslen» .who will nol pemit ua to use our ownj^ and- who 
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carry away the fruits of our industry^ we know not whither !" The 
only answer that could be made by the oppressor, would be short 
and simple — " I have the power." This is denied. The madness, 
ihe pride, the obstinacy of Spain are not yet satisfied, Ind the world 
u satisfied, thai a people who can drfend themselves for ten yean, 
will be able to defend themsehesfor ever. 

The policy of Spain necessarily tended to create and to per« 
petuate this deep-rooted enmity* lis government would soon be 
considered as an odious usurpation. The most pleasing subject 
of the thoughts and conversation of the colonists, would be their 
liberation from this political bondage. They would look to the 
day, which would bring about this much desired event, with some- 
thing like religious devotion. There is nothing more natural than 
the prevalence of such wishes. Even in extensive monarchies, 
which have the advantage of contiguity, or which have but slight 
separations, there is a constant tendency to fall by their own 
weight. In Cicero's orations against Verres, we have a fine picture 
of the thousand impositions to which the remote provinces must 
necessarily be subject ; what endless vexations are occasioned by 
the almost irresponsible viceroys, governors, and 8ub*agents, sent 
to govern, or rather to rob and plunder ! Nothing can remedy 
the want of a centre of power, an original fountain of authority 
of their own. A country thus separated, without a government 
of its own, is a world without a sun. The distance from the 
metropolis renders it impossible to have feelings in common with 
it, or but few. No empire, therefore, of extensive territory, and 
particularly when separated by oceans, can be of long duration^ 

« 

unless divided into separate states, each possessing its own centre 
of power, to which the sympathy, passions, and interests of the 
people are attracted. 

Besider, bemg thus separated from the metropolis, rendering it 
impossible for the people of America to have this community of 
feelings with the Europeans, and enabling the imported governors 
and dignitaries, to practice theur abuses with impunity, that sepa- 
ration was caused by an ocean of a thousand leagues. By pladng 
America at such a distance from Eun^, it is evident that nature 
never intended that its vast dbtricts should be set apnt for planta- 
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topic^ of which their eaeaiiet hare anuled thettielfVi^ u n l u ttiBM tie- 
Ijp with gieat succcm. Thej mn rvprcseoted witlioet d irt i iicitiofl 
or excq>tioo, as io a state of extreme igooraoee mad ddnseacott 
(a state^ by the by» which ought to cover the Spamaid with shaa^ 
without iofomiatioDy and without OMrals, fauEy* iooooslaiit^ wofth- 
letty at the same time Tiolenf, jeaious, ami cruel; co«po«d 
of heterogeneous casts, likely to be split ioto scpuate factions, 
and if left to themseWes, to extermmate each other^ like the sol- 
diers of Cadmus. In fiict, no pains have been spared to reprcseiit 
them in the most hateful and disgusting colours, and there are 
many of us, who now take it for granted that they are the BMst 
despicable of the human race. 

Let us for a moment inquire by whom this indnerioiinate charac- 
ter is bestowed! It is given either by their bitterest enemies, or 
by those who are unacquainted with them, or whose opputtunitin 
have enabled them to see them only in the most uniaToorable light 
Persons who have never seen a Southern American are in the ha- 
bit of condemning them all by the wholesale, as stupid, depravfd> 
and worthless. Notwithstanding all thb, if mt consult the en- 
lightened travellers, who have visited those countries, we shall find 
that they concur in bearing testimony of thdr native intelligenoe, 
of their amiable character, and of their anxious desire to improve 
the condition of the country. And is it for us to repeat, or believe, 
the malevolent slanders of their enemies 1 We should recx^ect the 
character, which until lately, was charitably given to us through- 
out Europe; we should hesitate before we condemn a people, 
whom we have had no opportunity of correctly estimating. Until 
the American revolution, it was a fiishionable opinion, extremely 
agreeable to European vanity, that man degenerated in the new 
world, and if not continually renewed by European intell^ence^ 
would be in danger of losing the faculty of reason ! How Umg 
since thb slander has been refuted 1 There are countries where it 
is believed even now ; yet the enlightened, who knew that the true 
dignity of human character does not depend upon climate or soil, 
but on the liberty and freedom of government, as necessary as the 
sun and air to plants, foretold what we should become, vHhen left 
to ourselves. *^ Why is it,** asked an eloquent orator, *« that the 
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slave looks quietly on the spot where Leonidas expired I The 
nature of man has not changed, but Sparta has lost the govern- 
ment, which her liberty could not survive." 

Man is every where a noble and lofty being, and if the burthen 
which bows him to the earth be removed, if the slavish bands, in 
which he is fastened are burst, he will suddenly rise with ease to 
the natural standard of his character. 

^ Tis liberty aloae, that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfamey 
And we are weeds without it." 

Onr enemies in Europe are still in the habit, in spite of the proofs 
we have given, both in peace and war, of representing us as dege- 
nerate, at least as incapable of any thing great. These things we 
know to be the slander of malevolence and envy, repeated by ig- 
norance and prejudice ; may we not in charity suppose, that all we 
have heard of the Southern Americans is not true? 

The standing topic of our enemies during our eventful struggle 
for independence, was our supposed incapacity for self-government. 
They represented us as being, in general, an uninformed people, 
our distance from the metropolis, from the sun of knowledge, 
rendering it impossible for us to know any thing, or of making 
a good use of our independence, even if it were possible for us to 
gain it. They proclaimed us restless and factious, and declared 
as about to fall iiito a state of horrible anarchy, or from our intes- 
tine divisions, to become a prey to the ambition of military chiefs. 
Nothing of all this happened, or was likely to happen. It is la- 
Aientable to see the proneness of the human mind to form opinions 
without data or experience ; or to form general theories from a few 
unconnected facts. It is a source of a thousand vexations in poli- 
tics, in science, in morals, and in philosophy. It is this bigotry of 
opinion, which forms the greatest barrier to the march of the human 
mind. The ignorant and the arrogant will ever believe, that what 
they do not know to exists does not exist, I was once asked by 
a foreigner, why no books of original composition were ever pub- 
lished in this country ? For this simple reason, I replied, because 
you have not read them. We pronounce upon the character of 
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thit Soutik Amerioansy we declare them to be deficient in all those 
qualities which we most prixe^ not because we know tfaem* but 
because we do not. It is thus that the vain and contemptible Af* 
xicah ot Asiatic sovereign, pronounces the European to foe an in- 
fetior race-^in a state of ignorance and barbarity. 

Tlie character which we bestow upon our brethren of the 80ntb» 
"would do injustice to the most uncivilized of our Indians. Tbat m* 
formation is as general among them, as amongst the people of this 
country, no one, I presume, will pretend ; yet, have we made no 
progress since the American revolution! Let thb question be an- 
swered. Three generations of freemen have arisen since thatperiod^ 
and each has undergone some improvement I would ask among 
whom began our resistance to Great Britain, by whom was it carried 
on and directed 1 Certainly by the intelligent part of the coman- 
nity who guided the uninformed, addressing themselves to passiontt 
which belong to nature, not to education ak>ne^ and inculcating 
ideas, which had fiot before suggested themsdves, to those who 
ane not in the habit of reatling and thinking. Compare the state 
of general information and public spirit at that time with the pre- 
sent, and it will be found that the balance wiH be as much in favmir 
of the present, as it is in favour of the actual state of onr popnla- 
tion> wealth and public improvements. We had many well edu- 
cated men, especially in the different professions; we had a 
numerous class in the middle walk of life, possessing a moderate 
share of wealth, and with sufficient leisure and opportumty, tm 
acquire enough of information to understand, and plmse a proper 
value upon their rights, and to appreciate the advantages of la 
separation from Great Britain. Has it ever been pretended, that 
such a population is no where to be found in South America? I 
am hi from pretending, that the great mass of its pepnlation is as 
Hrell prepared as ours, but let it be recolleeted, that we esta- 
blished nt once not only a free government, but the freest that faad 
ever btai known in the w(MrId, it does not follow, tiiat i>ecaus^ the 
Southern Americans caimot estabHsli a government within many 
degrees as free las ours, that Iftiey are, thciefore, incapafak of any 
diing>bttt abiBOttite <fespotism. 

It 'womld not be difficult to pro'ife, that Aete «re some string 
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4utmrt8 of reiembkmce in the soutbeni populatioD to our own, 
aiMl which have mi eqaal teodeocy to qualify them for free goTem- 
mebt. The oieMis of acquiriog aflueoce, for imtaiiee^ were suffi- 
tieDt to raise up io every village or distriet, fimulies sufficiently 
«l ease in tliehr cireumstanoes, to acquire some information, and 
to maintain a respectable character. The Americans were every 
(vrhere mow locomo^ve, and eonsequetiHy more Hioughtfuf. 
In the south they had their professional men as we had, who were 
•aecessarily enlightened, and w^:e attached to the soil by the ties of 
tfirth and by ^miily connections, and yet could aspire to no putUic 
offices or honours. The native priesthood were, with hardly an 
exceptioB, excluded fpon the dignities of the church, which were 
usoaJly bestowed on foreigners. The secular priests, 60 far from 
tidBg inimicfll to (the cause of independence, have been its most 
Hetffe supporters, and what is more, :the advocates of the most 
tUer^ principles* The fact is, that these native priests are the sons 
of Hie most respectable families, and in most instances, have little 
more in reality than the name. In some parts, they are the leaders 
of their armies, their partisan officers, and engage with zeal hi db- 
sennnating political information. These men, have, in fact, been 
long brooding over the emancipation of their country, and many» 
it is highly probable, have been induced to put on the gown, in 
order the more effectually to conceal their studies. I have been ac- 
quainted with several gentlemen, who informed me, that ioo^ be- 
Ibie the present struggle in South America, he was surprised at the 
liberality of their sentiments, and at the extracMrdinary avidity with 
which they gathered up every thing relating to our country. 

Although incredible pains were taken by the Spanish government 
to shut out from the colonies aU information, and whatever might 
tend to liberalize the mind, proscribing every book which might pos- 
iflbly disclose to the Southern Americans the important secret that 
they were men ; yet it was utteriy impossible to exclude every spe- 
ckles of learning, some bran(5lies were even encouraged, in order to 
divert the attention ffrom more dangerous studies; they had 
Hidr colleges and seminaries of leariong in the principal 
dities and -towns, as well as schools for teachmg the first ^]e-> 
■ients ; whfle the sons of many of the more wetdthy, us wm^ 
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tbe.cfise in our owd couutry, were sent abroad. In.a philosopU- 
cai point of ^icw, there is oothing so vain as this attempt to force 
tiie thoughts into a particular channel like a stream of water. The 
reading of any book can do little more than set the mind in mo- 
tion, and when we once begin to think, who but the Divinity caa 
set bounds to our thoughts? The reading of the edict forbidding 
a book to be read, might give rise to a train of thought infinitely 
more dangerous than the book itself. 

In Southern America, as well as in the North, subsistence w«9 
easily obtained ; and from the thinness of the population, men were 
worth much more than in the thickly settled, starving countries of 
Europe. There was little or no hereditary nobility to look down 
upon them, and habituate them to feel an inferiority ; such noUlity 
as were in the country, sprigs from old rotten Spanish stocks, weie 
regarded as exotics ill adapted to the climate and soil. In gene- 
ral each one was the fabricator of his own fortune. The only real 
distinction of rank was that of superior wealth, talents, or office. 
The exotic nobility who aspired to something more, were no better 
than strangers, often contemptible in themselves, apd secretly de- 
spised by all classes of the natives. I do not see that I risk much 
in boldly asserting, that our southern brethern, taken collective- 
ly, were better fitted for liberty, Switzerland excepted, than any 
part of Europe. The cultivators and shepherds of America are a 
bold, vigorous, manly race of men, and from the very nature of their 
employments, serious and contemplative. While the European Sipjil- 
niards were sinking into indolence, and losing the manly spirit of 
independence which formerly placed them above ^l theif neigh- 
hours, and which would still shew itself under a different govern- 
ment, that spirit was cherished and improving in the colonies ; ^1 
that is now wanting is to. direct it to a noble purpose. Tl^i; agc^ 
cultural part of the population, was more free and gaiiied a moi?e 
easy subsistence than their European brethren ; an advantage 
which it was not in the power of Spain to deprive them of. TJie 
merchants and mechanics of towns, in like manner, . from the 
greater facility of living, had more time for reflection than perao^ 
in the same class in ^untries^ that are crov^^ed. It b in the natuji|e 
of things, that tljiere should be more general equality ^amopg 
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the natives of the Spanbh colomes, than iu European* 
eoontrtes. Persons - there were, it is tme^ who possessed very 
large estates^ but these were of their own acquiring* or of their, im- 
mediate ancestors. One of the richest individuals in New Spain* 
I haYe been informed, was a few years ago a mule-clriver. We 
should fall into the greatest errors, if we formed our opinion of the 
essential moral state of the colony, by the European state from 
which it sprang. There are characteristics which run through all 
the colonies of whatsoever nation they may be, and an opinion, 
much more accurate may be formed of their character by an attentive 
examinatton of our own, than by taking the old state, or idle spiecu^ 
ktion, or the slanders of enemies, as* the guide* 

The specimens of southern Americans we have had in this ^ 
country, virithin a few- years past, are surely not such as to. justify 
the opinions which many of us entertain of the character sind ca- 
pacity of these people. The countries which can produce such- 
men as Clementi, Gual^ Palapio, and Mayer, surely are not sunk 
iu brutish ignorance, or incapable of rational self-government. 
These we have heard to breathe sentiments of manly indepen- 
dence, and of exalted patriotism, which until now were thought 
to belong only to Greece or Rome. With shame have I heard 
these, men complain that we regarded all their countrymen as > 
sunk below the rest of their species — ^that we were entirely unac- 
quainted even with the geography of South America, and that 
many ^f us treat their cause with a contemptuous indifference ! I < 
blosh for the vanity and selfishness of my countrymen, who are 
unwilling to allow the common attributes of humanity to these ge- 
nerous men, who have offered their lives and fortunes to purchase 
freedom for their beloved native soil. 

t Happily for my fellow men, all the efforts of despots will not 
suffice to arrest the progress of the human mind in America. 
Spain has adopted a system, calculated to retard the general pros- 
perity of her colonies, she has gratified her cupidity by the most 
reproachfol exactions, yet the vast extent of the new worlds and 
the facility of obtaining subsistence, rendered it impossible to exer- 
cise tyranny of a mere personal nature to any great degree. The 
American has always bee^i a freeman, in spite of tyrannical mea« 
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snrts wUdh tebdtd to reterd (b« aggyq[il^ pntopetity; Ihejadiirl' 
dual VMM free IroMi the rery nature of the ebtintry wMch ^ deoiK 
pied. Let in not imitiite the egotisit of the Brhisli^ "vtho aaseit 
tbUt they ate th^ oafy f)eople lo the uoirerscr ^hocail be free** Let 
iMJ beliere that Ireedom may be enjoyeil ill nord than ode fonti f 
Swkierknd was frde^ th<} Italhm repvblhn^ were h^i Holhmd ifa» 
free,> though each in in different ioruL Sootfabni^ ABerica, too/ 
MHI be frce« and there is reason to beliefer will be free as We are# 
There is am[ile reason why we^shoilki he cautkfOa, in pfODOUocini^ 
hosfeBy, on the eharact^f of mir brctlii^fi . of the soodi. Has hw» 
ammty nd chnm i^oii as 1 Is ili inoie tbaH fair^ to idlow ti» fst^ 
triots at least an oppdrtonit]^ of proving wbetb^ tbey tm\ or atci 
not; wortfay of thd gioriout privilege of iDde|yendeiieef Wbotin- 
jmtf to Hie world ctm reivlt from the experimcnl? StiMly^ bo Mate 
in wiieh tbey can be pUoed^ dan be worie for the interosts of mmi- 
kindi for the cause of fauoNift natifni» than a retam to thewitfaer- 
injg. gnisp of 6p^^ renotred sto she is^ tathei/ than not ftite, to rule 
o.vcr ruined cities aifd di0sert#d pltf 10$^ 

The character of old Spain henMlf^ lilHiougb at present sunk io 
]o#« I hare already said) was formerljrof « vdry opposite kind. Wd* 
afcv wtofag in si^dsing^ that Spamitrde are iastosiblc to the ohH^mS' 
of lfl>ertyi or tfaatfliey ate ignorant of thd principles of fveego«- 
yemmeat^ The Spanisb bistory b ftiU of the noblest tnita of 
patifk)tisni, from tile age of Viriato do^ to that Of PaMox« Thorn 
ale at the sikiiio tiase^ proofs of the tosolotion of tbo p^le^ in op^ 
ponng the despotio aad fyrannieid ineasiifes of priil^e»^ Tii« 
condnct of the Oortai^, iod the ptovinoial jantos, prom that they^ 
ate dot ip<nipaUe of foronring thebiMttes In th» most popofctt : 
forms. The defence of the country iA tinted 6f thw gHwIeat diffi^ 
ddlyi waa eonduOted b^ th«^4 assemblies {» tbo most 4ip|vi(^ 
^Mmntr^Vhile tiw /crflMnMf e sdvlfeign, kMiltad Of tneditating Mbe^ 
Engiisli Alfrpd^ A^nMns of rcfininog Ms kiogddiOi wAa \mite4 iu- 
tbe occntmtioh of a womail-^ a tniit-^iit eiibroidtting pttticoAta f: 
Ukmif k mlmn jfet^tim^ mumg ike pecpU ^ Spgin. *t\m tm^^ 
stkutkmi oi* fom of gOftroowtity establislied ifjf tbM, cttdtained- 
all tbe finest festtofes of tbo^ of Eitglaffd atfd tb^ ^fiit#i Stfttes^, 
wfaSe the oolonks»^ al ittt ^mo asKMHeft t^ tn^albitd tcMimofiti 6^ 



more fiee. The friends of hmnanity entertained hope* Xhs^t 
SpaiOy under a limited mooarehy, would assume her former station 
in Eurppe ; but these hopes were disappointed by tba treacberom 
ingratitude* and bigotry of the miserable creature who now qsurpf 
the throne : a throne which he bad before renouncedt and wbioli 
was restored to him by his subjects, on conditions tliat he baa 
basely riolatBd. 

The cabildos have always existed in the Spanish monarchy & 
they are popular assemblies, which place no inconsiderable sbara 
of the goTemment in the hands of the subject, and have accus^ 
tomed them to feel themselves something more than cyphers in 
the state. From the necesaity of (the thing, these popular asseach 
blies, or councils, were more in use in the colonies than in OM 
Spain ; which circumstance, taken in cotyunction with the grealaiE 
degree of personal freedom and independence in the eolonies» on 
account of their renK^ness, must have rendered the people of n 
very different cast from the slaves of an absolute despotism* It M 
not so difficult a thing to be free* as some woald lead us to fa#4 
lieve ; it is the natural condition of man-*-he is forever struggling 
to return to the state for which he is destined by nature. On the 
other hand, slavery is a forced and artificial condition, which can 
only be maintained by binding the mind and body with vile chains^ 
What is there in nature to prevent the^atriots, after freeing tbemt 
selves of the foreign despotism put over them frmn e$MliMH§f 
in Ume, mild and wholesome governments 1 They cannot want i«h 
formation with respect to tlie true principles of such government • 
they live in an age sufficiently enlightened on this sul^ect ; there is 
to be found both pnecept and example 2 they wiU have nothing 
more in do, than to choose what may suit them* Their inters 
oouise with the English and with oiinidves^ cannot fail to ai4 
tiiem in fonuing correct qpioions on political mttters^ Tbcgr. 
may, fikfe us, adopt the free prinoiplas of the Englbb govemmenttf 
without the scaffolding which hides and deforms the building; 
they will not be likely to establish a asoaarchy from Ihe want of 
genuine voyalbbod; for their best families, as with iis» can tniiH^ 
their ancestry but little beyond the Aaod. t 

It is not always s^e to lefson from what baa Wan» to what. yviU 
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be. If some parts of the old nvorld have failed iu the estabUdi- 
ment of free government, this may arise from a thousand causes 
Mrhich cannot operate in the new world ; and here moreover, there 
may be a thousand causes favourable to free government, which 
are no where else to be found. A sapient English writer asserted 
that we could establish no permanent govepiment, because we had 
no lords or royal family, that we must therefore fall into a state of 
Anarchy ; for witliout government, said he, man can no more live 
than a fish without water to swim in : <' admitting it as a fact,** 
replied our venerable Franklin, " that we shall not be able to 
establish governments of any kind, the consequence would not 
follow in America, whatever it might be in England ; the Indians 
have no government, in the proper sense of the word ; many of our 
remote £iettlements are without government, excepting such as the 
majority submits to, by a tacit consent ; the colonists, in general, 
as respects their internal concerns, live under governments that 
have not the weight of a feather compared to those of Europe.*' 
In fact, it is a matter of astonishment to Europeans, on their ar- 
rival in this country, to find it entirely destitute of government, for 
that which they can neither see nor feel, they presume not to ex« 
ist ; and yetl would ask, do they not find themselves equally se- 
cure ? This state of things arises from circumstances peculiar to 
the colonies of America, aijd common to them all— circumstances 
which have operated much more powerfully than our great wisdom, 
or the magic of the principles first derived from Britain, and puri- 
fied in America. 

There are facts which speak loudly in favour of the intentions of 
the South Americans. In all the colonies in which the standard of 
independence has been raised, a formal appeal has been made to 
ih^ civilized world, setting forth the causes by which they were 
actuated. 'These public declarations are couched in terms 'similar 
to our own act of the same kind, and evidently dictated by the 
same spirit: Their proclamations, their political writings, are such 
as we might' safely own in this country. These cannot have 
failed to have reached the minds of the young and ardent ; and 
those who are growing up^ will cherish them through life. I have 
been told by a.geutleman who. has frequently questioned the .boys 
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•f the most common class, ** what are youT**- '* a patriot;*'-— 
*' why are you patriot 1" — '* because I will defend my country 
against invaders^ because I do not like that my country should 
be goremed by strangers, and because I wish to be free." — The 
establishment of newspapers has invariably followed the expulsion 
of the Spanish authorities ; the enlightened and liberal political 
dissertations with which these papers are filled, furnish sufficient 
refutation of the slanders of their enemies. Correct notions on 
political subjects are, it is true, confined to a smaller number, 
than they were amongst us at the commencement of our political 
struggle ; but the desire to free themselves from foreign power, 
has as completely taken possession of the great mass of the people. 
Our constitutions are translated and distributed every where, as 
well as our best revolutionary writings. Two young lawyers were 
cpEpressly employed for this purpose, by the government of Vene*- 
9uela, and sent to Philadelphia, where they executed many transla* 
tjpns. . It would certainly be very strange, if, in this long pro*: 
traded stro^le, a struggle calculated to rouse all the dormant fa-^ 
unities and energies of man^ no advancement should have been, 
ipade in. political knowledge. I will mention another fiict, which, 
furnishes additional presumption in fiivour of the patriots, and 
which at the same time, cannot but be grateful to every American 
bosom ; it is the spontaneous affection and esteem, uniformly and 
on all occasions, manifested towards the citixens and government 
of these states.^ The Americans are hailed as brothers^ they are ad-» 
mired, they are received with unbounded confidence ; the succes^ 
and prosperity of the. United States is their continue theme, 
and it is the topic which keeps alive their resolotion, in their most 
gloomy and trying mooMnts* How easy would it be to Secure, foir 
ever, the friendship of a people so disposed t Wo knew not how* 
much dqpeinls oons .in. shaping the character of nations destined 
to act so important a part in the afiaurs of the world 1 Any eoon 
siderable changesi for the belter, in the governments of Europe^ lure 
for the present, hopeless, and cannot be effected but by slow de- 
grees ; moreover, it is not wise policy in us, to concern ourselves, 
about them ; but it will be inexcusable to remain indifferent as to 
the nature of the governments of our American neighbours. The 
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ynAue of a house depends not m little upon the aeigfabouihood in 
whioliil stands ; our situation may be better or worse, from the cha* 
meter of those who adjoin us— surrounded, foKtunatdy lor us, 
we cannot be* The patriots, are well aware, that the indindoal 
Americans entertain the most ardent wishes for their success, but 
tiiej complain that our goremment is cold towards thein, a» if 
ashamed to own ihem— -they are unable to assign the reason why, 
in a republic, the government shonM be indifierent, and the people 
animated by the most anxious interest. 

In contrasting the efforts of these people to throw off the Spa- 
nish yoke, with our own efibrts, and with those of other nations, 
we shall find on this score, there will be no reason to despise them. 
How loi^ for instance, did Spain straggle to free herself from the 
Moorst How long did the Swiss contend in their almost inaeoes- 
sible mountains, before they could earn the ^lioos ptiTilege of ■ 
haviaga government of thefar ownt HoUuid contended forty years 
against Spain, through a thousand vidssitudes of fortune. To 
eooeiliate the different oouits of Europe, she repeatedly offered to 
itccfveaking Iromany of them, although none was weak enough 
to believe herserions. There are many things in the history of 
#or struggle, of which we have not mi|ch reason to be proud. We 
had many difficidties to encounter amongst ourselves ; out of a 
popnlatioa of two millions and an half, it was with the greatest dif- 
fionlty we could raise inconsiderable annies, while thenr supplies 
weiie always deficient. A contest, wUch, if we had united, if the 
vigoiMis had fought, if the rich had fomished means, if uR bad 
pcffsevered with oonsiancy and firmness , to act theur parts, wo«M 
soon have teramaled, was protractsfl for seven years, and unth 
tho aid of tko pbiwtrM nations. We ought to make some aU 
kPiMUiui for Che Soudi Americans. The, iaeideiAs of onr revi^- 
iioinij war, do notantiioriie ns to sp^k witii e ontea y t #f the e^ 
foits of a people, who labonr under a th^nsand disadvantages 
which did not neoessariy belong to ma situation. The contest in 
Snnth America has already haled ten years, with a variety of soc- 
eess^ but its general progress has been retarded in the same man- 
ner as ours, by the prospect of rsoonciliatkm. Before the forma* 
tiso of the ooastitution, by whieh the oaionies were phoed on an 
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eqn^l footing with Spm, the patriots men every where mcee$^ 
fol ; ^ thi» thej were lulled into dangerous security, until tbey ' 
found that instead of a ratification of this instrmnent^ which hid 
been the nwans of restoring Ferdinand to his throne, the imgratu^ 
M monarch suddenly threw all bis disposable troops into dtf^ 
ferent portions of the continent, and directed all his efforts tb- 
rednee them to absohite subjection. He pursued a system 6f 
cruelty and extermination, unparalleled in the history of the 
world ; the monsters who perpetrated these atrocities, will beheld 
up in the darkest page of the bloody and ttHMikish reign of Ferdi*' 
nam]. It is not surprising that the patriots shoald hate ttpetL 
enced reverse, ft is not snrprising that in the midst of these scenes 
of horrid carnage, they should not have had time to establish every 
wher#, well ordei^ g^vemmeiits^ But we find that they are 
agaki regaining tbe ascendancy^ even where the Spanhirds appMied 
at first to carry every thing before them. >fotwithstandhig 'tfih» 
fflAtientions of the enemies of tbe patriotsi stubborn foots prove lo> 
Us, thnt ihey are ht tbe Aill tide isff success. In the vast provineii> 
0i Gttsnadi, Venezuela, and Qnyana, the royalists have little mora^ 
thuil n slight foothold on the const and in the cities ; while all the- 
interior, ncknowledges no subjection, but is continually sending' 
out parties of armed men, which, like our militia, cannot be long 
nstained in a body, or may not be efficient in fronting a regiriir 
diif^ipHtted Ibree, yet must ultimately destroy the enemy in dettf < 
The eotitest hi this part of South Americoi can scarcely be donbl^: 
fitl t « eonntry nioi« extensive tfann ^ old thitteen states, hitm^- 
bfte4 bf two millions of people, scattered over its vast surihc«« eaa^- 
ncft be stMiied by n few thonsand foneign tttK>p9« These ii^ fiMH^* 
ptrisli on the sefi eoast, witiio^t dniing to penetrate the interior/ 
while the Spaniards would make us believe, that because they hsrvn; 
tak^n postoiession of a few mnritime towns, the oountry is thereftre 
stiMtted< Ifthehkoonridemble territory of Holhind ot Switker^' 
Ittid, toM resfist With sn«cess, why may not countries twetfily 
thnes their ettent, rtsM§ hnvadet^ who wn eompelled to ttn^eMe- 
an oeean of ttu-ee thonsand miles t The oonqnM of siich countries' 
is ti project of madneas $ ^lahi majr send army after army «f 
exeottttonen to be dMroyed, and the colonists will be every 4tKf 
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gathering fresh strength and resolution, while their detestation of 
their enemies, is continually increasing. Is it possible that the 
ooloniesy after the dreadful barbarities committed by the Spaniards, 
can erer be their subjects 1 There is no part of that country which 
has not borne testimony of the demoniac cruelty of the invaders ; 
these must ever be present to their memories. Nething thort of 
Mai extermnation of the people^ can ever place these countries 
i^n in the peaceable possession of Spain: this is the only hope 
remaining to her despicable fury. She exhibits at the same time 
the contemptible character of a mendicant for assistance to all the 
courts of Europe, tacitly acknowledging that without this,, her 
colonies are lost ; she is going about like the wolf, with a boile in 
her throat, but who will take compassion on the hateful ipon^ter t 

The United Provinces of La Plata, as well as Chili and Pero, 
are already lost to Spam for ever. For seven years, the first 
1^ these has remained entirely unmolested, opening a free inters 
course wit,h all nations, and already beginning to fed the advan- 
tages of independence. So far from being in danger of the power 
of Spain, the Buenos Ayreans have been able to detach a sufliident. 
fiVce to assist their brethren and neighbours of Chili, and put aa 
end to the Spanish power in that colony. Pern must soon follow 
the condition of Chili ; the power of Spain once annihilated in this 
quairter can never be restored; she can only send trppp^ round 
Qape Horn, an enterprbe beyond her strength, or through the 
province of La Plata. Five millions of souls are theref(»re free ; 
they hs^ve nowan opportunity of enjoying that biasing ao much de- 
sired by aU nations, as well as by individuals, of direotpngftlbeA^ 
own course, of pursuing their happiness in their own way. - May 
heaven guide them in the proper use of it, is my most aident 
prayer! '. 

The situation of Mexico, which, perhaps, more nearly concerns 
us, than any other part of the world, it is difficult precisely to as- 
certain. The nature of itsjcoast, its want of ports, its' secluded 
situation, enables the royaUsts to keep from us all correct informa- 
tion, as to the state of the interior. A thousand petty artifices 
and fiibrications are used to impose upon the world in this in- 
stance, as well us in^^very thipg which concerns the colonies. 
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The Spaniards are continually spreading ridiculous rumours •£ the 
entire submission of the country^ of large armies arriving, and itf 
measures taken by European allies. Has Spain yet succeeded in 
persuading the colonies, contrary to every wish of the humao 
heart, contrary to the plainest dictates of reason, that it would be 
better for them to continue her abject slaves, than to follow their 
own inclinations, and be great and happy 1 Has she convinced 
them that slavery is better than freedom, that poverty is better 
than abundance, that to be ruled by another's will, is better than 
to pursue our own inclination, that to be robbed, is better than to 
be secured in our possessions, that to be shut up like felons, and 
idenied all intercourse with other men, is the most agreeable con- 
dition of society? If she has succeeded in these things, we may 
then presume that her power is again established. 

These idle fabrications are now well understood to form a part 
of the system to which Spain has been driven, and are, therefore, 
no longer believed. We have little or no information from Mexico 
that is not derived from Spanish authority, and therefore en- 
tirely unworthy of belief, excepting where it makes against them- 
selves. According to their own account, all resistance in Mexico 
had ceased a year ago ; and yet we find that they still continue to 
gain the most splendid victories. The probability is, that the con- 
test still prevails, and that the Spaniards are growing every day 
more feeble. It is now nine months since General Mina landinl 
with a handful of men ; the first, news we had of him from the 
Spaniards viras his total annihilation ; and yet it now appears that 
he has hastily fled into the very heart of a populous country* at 
the head of four times the number with which he landed, with the 
intention of joining General Vittoria, a chief, whose name h^ been 
heretofore concealed by the royfilists! But an intercepted, letteft 
written last November, by . a bishop of Valladolid, describes the 
siluation of the country to be such, as we could naturally expect. 
His letter expresses the most con^plete despaur, mentions sevi^nd 
leaders who. are in ..considerable force, and speaks:of the whol^ 
i^untry as having thrown off all restraint of government, and li?r 
'pdg free from the controul of Spain, whose armies can do no more 
than escape from one town, to aiioth,er« l09ing many of t^^if 
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mmberi on the way. Torrents of blood have already been sited 
in tbe war of New Spam ; its inbabkaats. from the ^mt, labcNired 
«nder pecvliar difficolties ; the only arms which tbey coirid pro- 
««e» were wrenched from tbe bands of th^r oppresson ; tbey are 
still but badly armed and without diseiplkie, aHhougb becoming 
eftty day mave formidable. 

Sbmild the 8outh American patriots succeed at last in eompel- 
iing Ihe Spanish iuvaders to cease their attempts— to soffer diem to 
wmain in quietness, what will be the probable result I Their ene- 
mies urill of course say, that tbey wiH &li into dissentions and 
cifil wars, and finally destroy each other. The same friendly 
Ibreboding was continually repeated respecting tiie United 
States ; and as it has turned out to be hke in thb instance, why 
may it not be Mse also with respect to South America t It was 
mM anrongst other silly things, that the difference of habits in the 
aoi^em and soutlieni sections of this country, would produce 
lio^tifity ; " what !^ exclaimed an American writer, '* do you sup- 
pose that because the people of New England sell cod-Csfa, and 
the Tirginians tobacco, that Ibey must therefore fight f*' What 
causes of diierenoe can exist, for instance, l>etweai Mexico and 
New Grenada, or between them and the provinces soi^h of the 
Amazon, or between thc^ colonies east and west of the Cordii- 
ferast The long narrow istbaiui of Darien will always keep the 
two first at « distance from each other ; the vast tracks of country 
from the Oronoko to the Plata, and tbeexten8ive<le«inions of Por- 
tugal, as iaige as Europe, whidi intervene, will form, if possibie, 
ii mare <complete separation. The Andes, not U be traversed at 
iome seasons, and sdways a barrier more difficult to pass than Ibe 
Pyrenees, if tlie inbalntants of either side do not choose to open 
Ae way, will enable the republics of the Pacific, at any time to 
^biit-out Ihe armies -ef the Atlantic side. 

• f« liict, the ecmfttsed ideas which we {lave erf the intetiorof 
South America, lead us into the strangest errors of opinion. l>he 
cMtneB 'of Spoin.now struggling "for indc^pendenoe, are ^eparsrted 
frf nature rttto five distinct compartments, witfc mw^h greater ^Mi^ 
ieifltiies t)f Intercourse thtti the TUuited States i^h Mexico. QOrls 
1iiir%een onegreift bause of their w^t of success. Tb^y i^eim^ 
able to co-operate or pursue a common plan. The provinces be- 
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yodd the isthmus^ could have no communications with Mexico, 
and they were separated by impassable deserts of several thou* 
sand miles from Buenos Ayres, and still more from Chili. The 
character of the popolation of these distant compaitments is also 
▼ery different ; tbe great niwiber of civilized Indians or mixed 
races in Mexiooy is an important feature ; the provinces on the 
other side of the isthmos, and along the maine, have a greater 
propoitioii of people of coloar; wMIe the inliabitants of the colomes 
on the side of the Braeils are composed, Uke ourselves, of the de- 
scendants of Earopeans, chttfly, and on the Pacific, the popula- 
tion is of a kind still more homogeneous. We were contfn«ally 
in the halnt of forming our opmions of Americmi aftdrs, from the 
news we received from the contest in Grenada or Venezueb, which 
had nothing more to do with the contest on the Pfaita, «m1 
west of the Andes, than the war of India with that of Spain. It 
is in Grenada and Veneeuela^ that the war, carried on by the 
royalists and the patriots, has assumed that shockmg and exter« 
minating cast of which so many instances are recited. It was 
here that Spain directed her greatest efforts, it was here we are 
tdkl the people are split and divided into faetions among tbern* 
selves, that they are fighting without concert or plan, under no 
common chief, and tiiat they have yet established no regular go- 
vernment. It ought, however, to be considered* that this country 
had once been entirely in the possession of the patriots who had 
succeeded in establishing governments, which far two years went 
on with regularity, but when Spain vras free 4o throw in her whole 
disposable force, their cities were taken and their leading men 
basely assassinated. Would not our own country have exhibited 
a similar picture, if our patriots had been compelled to fly beyond 
the AHeghanies, and all the leaders of our levolotion treacherously 
seized and put to death t This was never the state of La Plata ; 
Chiy f&t a time was overrun, but she has agam risen, and in dose 
aHknce with La Plata, may saffely bid defiance to Spain. 

It w411 be said, bowever, that it is no^ between ftese dbtant 
empiKs of Mexico, G9:anada, or La Plata, Ihsft dissentions are 
to be feared, bttttkatin<aiih particular .pravince, factions, rival- 
fie6, contests for piet^dence, confflicting jmities, * will 'faave .place. 
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^uch consequences, I admit, would probably be dangerous any 
where but in America. In Europe, if the nobility were not re- 
strained, the rivalry of different houses would naturally termi- 
nate in civil wars ; and if the nobility were put down, mobs would 
rise. . But in America there are neither nobility nor mobs like 
those of Europe ; every man in a thinly inhabited country, counts 
•omething; there are no lazzaroni, there are.no miserable crea- 
tures, ** who beg for leave to toil," there are no materials for mer- 
cenary troops and standing armies, and the inhabitants scattered 
over a vast surface of country, are not carried away by gusts of 
popular phrenzy, wrought up by the designing and ambitious. 
Ninety-nine out 'of an hundred of the European wars, have arisen 
firom the intrigues and private feuds of families, and for causes in 
which the nation had no concern ; and nearly all the mobs, or po^ 
pular commotions, have been occasioned by the want of bread. 
There b nothing in which the wise politicians of Europe are so 
apt to err, as in their application of experience derived entirely 
from their own countries, to a state of things altogether different. 
It is not to be expected, however, that the emancipated colonies 
are to settle down into sober order, and to form regular govern* 
ments without considerable fermentation. To establish go- 
vernments IS NOT ▲ MATTER EASILY EFFECTED UNDER 

THE MOST FAVoysABLE CIRCUMSTANCES; diversity of opinions, 
loud quarrels, and even partial recurrence to arms, are things to be 
expected. So great a work as that of the settling a form of govern- 
ment, cannot take place without considerable agitations. For twenty 
years after we became free, we were continually engaged in political 
dissentions, and Europe believed at one moment, that we were 
approaching the borders of despotism, and those of anarchy at 
another. Perhaps these very dissentions were proofs of political 
health. We have not been without our insurrections, our reign of 
terror, our plots to subvert the government, and our deportations. 
These things led people abroad to think that we were on the eve 
of dissolution, while in reality our government was gradually nc- 
quiring consistency, and pur habits forming with it. Many things 
.which were formerly subjects of dispute, ari^ ,pow p^|f<^tly plaia* 
Our progress in information has been inconceivable ; tliere atf 
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more readers and thinkers on politics io the United States^ tbap 
in all Eurepe; there is no American, no matter whether he resides 
in the remotest forest, or in the most obscure dell, Tvho is not as 
regularly informed of every thing that passes in his own country 
and abroad^ as a minister of sUte. I have not a doubt, that great 
advancement has been made in South America, since the com- 
mencement of their struggle ; the mind which has been let loose, 
must have failed opon those opinions and sentiments so congenial 
to the human heart. If this light has not yet penetrated the mass of 
society, it will in time, and in the meanwhile there will be sutli> 
cient numbers under its influence. The examples of the French 
revolation, will teach them many things they must avoid, and 
ours will shew both things to be avoided and which may be safely 
followed. The Americans every where are a sober refleeting 
people, mild and gentle in their manaers, yet patient, courageous* 
and persevering. It is barely possible that the miHtary chief- 
tains, who now command the armies which oppose their invaders, 
should succeed in establishing some kind of limited monarchy, 
for despotism I consider impossible, where there is so large a por- 
tion of the well-informed ; possibly a reason for the establishment 
of monarchy in Europe, but the reverse in America. 

Under whatever forms of government the five American em- 
pires may be placed, their condition must be rapidly ameliorated. 
But should they happily imitate the wise policy of the United 
States, in opening a free trade with all nations, receiving and 
tolerating all foreigners, they must rapidly increase in population, 
and all their resources will be quickly brought into action. They 
will attract the ingenious and enterprising from every part of the 
world ; a spring will be given to their industry ; plains, now unin- 
habited, will be peopled ; cities will rise, and improvements will be 
speedily effected throughout all the ramifications of society. The 
discovery of America will then indeed be complete. The United 
States, as being in the vicinity, will certainly be more permanent- 
ly benefitted, but Europe in general, and more particularly England, 
will derive incalculable advantages. The time will come when 
Europe will visit America for the double purpose of enjoying 
her vast commerce and of finding a passage to the east ; America, 
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wiil then be the centre of commercial attraction to the whole 
world. We shall then rerify the poetic predictioo of Bishop 
Bbrkbley. 

'' Westward the course ef empire takes its way, 

The four first acts already past ; 
A fifth shall close ^e drama with the day : 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.*' . 

This will be a mighty revolutioa, not brought about by wars, by 
violence, by injustice; but one, in which all will find an interest, 
and which will therefore be harmonious aqd peaceful The altem- 
tion in the track of commerce to the east, has three times pror 
dttced the most surprising changes ia dififerent parts of the globe ^ 
tlie isthmus of Darien^ that unfortunate wall, which three hundred 
years ago arrested the noble ardour of Columbus, will yet gi?e 
way« and open a short and direct passage to Hindostan and Chioa^ 
This great event may be long retarded by Sp^in, should (lurope 
close her eyes to her true interests, and afford assistance to that 
rotten monarchy in Uie shocking work of putting back the colopiei 
two centuries, by a system of extermination. 

What would be the advantages to the United States ^om the 
independence of the Spanish colonies? I defy any one to poitit 
out a disadvantage. Have we not already found much ben^ 
sipce the commencement of our revolution, from the viciiiity of 
the Spanish provinces, notwithstanding the narrow, jealous, aad 
restricted intercourse with them 1 And whence has this proceed- 
ed ? From our cpmo^erce with them ; from the market we found 
there for much of our surplus agricultural produce, and frpm tb^ 
opportunity of taking their produce and selling it to other nations* 
Should, we not then be gainers by the extension of this market 1 
Let it be remembered that in the short period of twenty years^ oiiur 
population will, in all probability, amount to twenty miUions^; tl^al 
manufactures will be much incmased in the eastern section^ the 
union; that our shipping will want employment, and that the in* 
crease in the demands of Europe, in all probability, will not k^ 
pace with tlie increase in our surplus ; we must look, tb^, 6ff 
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some ^(koiDity ior the market and trade which will be afforded by 
FREE South America. 

Oiur country is peculiarly well situated for maritime e nteiprise ; 
our two thousand miles of Atlantic coast, are wonderfully pene- 
trated with fine bays and inlets, and traversed by large rivers. 
We h^ve aheady made the mpst surprising progress in maritime 
afiairs ; but siqce the peace in Europe, are opt able to enter into 
a competition with Europeans in commerce, across the Atlantic.; 
the West Indies and South America, are the proper fields for opr 
comm^ce, and the more those fields are enlarged the better wiil it 
be. New Spain, unquestionably the finest part of the New World, 
and destined by nature to be the richest pait of America, and even 
now containing five millions of souls, is witliout a single sea port, 
and can scarcely ever own a ship; her trade must therefoie be car- 
ried on by us, who are her next door neighbours. This alone would 
indemnify us for the loss of our carrying trade. Our northern ship 
owners are much more nearly interested in their independence 
than they may imagine. As respects other parts of South Ame- 
rica, we fhoul^ >^ l^^^t enter into a fair competition with the £n« 
glish, and perhaps even possess considerable advantage from our 
vicinity. 

There is another consideration deserving attention. There 
may be in many things, a common American continental intered, 
in oppotition to an European interest, I am no advocate for the 
visionary idea of a great American congress on the isthmus, but 
there may exist an understanding, upon a variety of subjects of 
general concern. The weight and importance of each state, will 
be wpnderfuly increased by this vicinage of independent states, 
even if there should be no alliance. The United States are at pre- 
sent, a single isolated power» and the.monarchs across the Atlaa- 
ticp are under no apprehensions that other nations will make a com- 
mon cause with us, when our rights are. violated. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, the existence of several governments on this continent, en- 
tirely free from any connexion with Europe and completely be- 
yond her control-«-beyond the vortex of any of her primary inte- 
ifat»-— would the British, or any other government, in thb case, 
have set at naught the rights of neutrals ? No, she would htvt 
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placed too high a value on tbe good will ■ of America, to have 
sported with them so lightly. 

It was for this reason that we were pleased with the estafoKsh- 
ment of an independent American sovereignty in the Biiicils. 
We entertained hopes that this sovereignty, as American; would 
be friendly to us. We had reason to believe from the recqition 
of aur agents, that we should not be disappointed. It is our policy 
to be on good terms with that government, and we have assunmtes 
that a disposition prevails to be friendly** It must now be the 
interest of the king of the Brazils to make his country flourbb, 
and the sooner he gets rid of his £uropean possessions the better. 
With respect to the insurrection at Pemambuco, we were led intb 
an error, by confounding it with tbe struggle of the patriots, while 
their situation and their cause were, in fact, very different ; what- 
ever we may think of the /of^m, the Brazilians had already ob- 
tained the great object for which the Americans are contending, 
a government within themselves ; the affair of Pemambuco was the 
revolt of an adjoining province. 

Tbe independence of America from Europe, is the first greait 
object to be attained. Compared to this, every conskleratioo is of 
minor importance. The establishment of governments/ founded 
on the most free and liberal principles, inasmuch as this must tend 
to our own happiness, the happiness of our fellow men, and die 
more rapid improvement of America, is certainly the next thing 
to be desired. The independence and freedom of this contioenlt, 
are two things we should, as far as is practicable, consider as inse- 
parable ; yet if any part of South America should adopt forms ndt 
agreeable to our notions, it would be the height of arrogance eto 
our part to decline their friendship, and ridiculous to mdie trar 
upon them on that account. It would be highly offensive and in- 
sulting on our part, to dictate to any people the kind of govern- 
ment they ought to adopt. True republican liberality forbids* ft. 
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* This was certainly the casfe nntil the depredations commattedoli I*o^- 
tuguese commerce, by vessels notoriously fittefd out f r«m the AiuBiitan 
ports. 
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I must confess, vie are too much in the habit of intermeddling with 
the interior concerns of other nations. Let us cherish our own 
ifistitutions ; but we may do this with -less boasting. In case of the 
establishment of governments by the patriots on principles some* 
what liberal, we need not fear but that both our own enterprising 
and intelligent countrymen, and the individual Englishmen, who 
visit those countries, will give them useful hints on subjects of 
civil policy. They will have to do, principally, with the two na- 
tions to whom the true principles of free government are best 
known in theory and practice. , There is every reason to believe^ 
that we shall unite in the most perfect harmony with the subject^ 
of Great Britain, in effecting thb noble work. I am under no ap- 
prehensions that my countrymen will be unable to enter into a fair 
competition with the English, who will, perhaps, seap the first crop 
from the independence of South America, . while we shall obtam a 
much more solid and permanent footing. In. us, the patriots can 
more fully and safely confide, as entertaining wishes for their weU 
fare very different from those of England ; for, over and above the 
selfish motive of deriving advantage from their trade, we shall wish 
them prosperity for higher considerations, and which will be 
mutual. We shall, moreover, feel a pleasing sympathy, which 
others cannot know, from the contemplation of colonies ei^aged 
in a contest similar to the one of which we form our pride and 
boast. We wish them success, because they are endeavouring 
to free themselves from Europe, because they are Americans, and 
because their success and happiness will afford additional security 
to our own. We ought not to be jealous of the English because 
they assist the patriots ; we shall rejoice at it. The patriots are 
sufficiently aware that the English have a boundless ambition, that 
they are desirous of having possessions in every part of the globe ; 
they know at the same time, that we have no colonies, and never 
will have any, that our only ambition is to fill up the territory we 
already possess, or which we claim, and to enjoy a fair commerce 
with other parts of the world. The charge made against us of en« 
tertaing ambitious views similar to those of European nations, is 
too ridiculous to deserve a refutation. We have a fixed boundary 
given us by the consent of European nations themselves^ beyond 
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The frepowVnnce of tbe L'a;red Slates ii the afiin «f 
ri«, will f#? a utural ooe, 2nd whkh can gm ao ofleaee; ilvfl 
»r«^ ff/m fi^n;^ tlx; elfkr slatf » froca haria; a 
a flMfc fKym'vj^i^neoiif, a man actffe, aod n 
Tfffnto^ p«k>polat!00 ; frcHB a gfeater clisiBfefcstnlBaB, regadti 
jiwfjce, and love of fieaCT, The United States irrti. be tei 
IfATt'RAL MEAD oftheNew WoBLD. Having atrearfr a g»- 
ftrnrnmit w^II consolidated, proredy and settled down, boldH^t 
dtttinj^Uhed rank among nations, adfancing with aawwin; i^ 
dity, tbej matt far ontstnp any of tbe Americao ciapires. Mdi- 
co, ft n true, may one day Tie with ns in some respects^ bat hm^ 
necessarily a oiere inland state^ ber political weight aniist alwaysbe 
less than oars. It will be long before tbe Biaails, proTinces of Li 
Plata, New Grenada, Chili, and Peru, or other parts of Soudi A■^ 
rica, which cannot coalesce, will be able to overtake us. In stRlcb- 
ingthe vision into futarity, we look in vain for those causes of wir 
which crmtinually desolate Europe ; if systems like oor own be 
f staMished, wliirre peace is the great end of all oor wislies, what 
the happiness of society alone is consulted, and not the vanity of 
privileged families, we may live a thousand years without a quamL 
f/M the natunu in the world were governed bjf the same prine^ 
that we are, there would be an end to wars. 

The patriots have at this moment agents near some of the totat» 
of Europe. We have been told that they have made prop oni tiwB 
incompatible with the very object they arc stniggliiig ibt. We 
should l>c on our guard against their enemies, who will be very biMj 
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I must coofess, we are too much in the habit of intermeddling with 
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with some indescribable danger — some '^ deed without a name.^**-^* 
It is said, our conduct is " narrowly watched/' that " we are reganJU ' 
ed, '* with no friendly eye/' that Europe is jealous of us." — Uow 
long is it since this language has been got up] .But a short time since 
we were a ** patch- wot k republic/' a *' heterogeneous jarring mass,'' 
cbtftinttally on the point of £dling to pieces in consequence of our 
political dissentions, weak and despicable as a nation, and there-: : 
tore every where to be insulted with impunity. Now it seems::: 
we are to be narrowly watched, we have become dangerous to 
Europe. — Ever running from one extreme into another, it appears 
that those who speak of us, are at all times equally removed form 
truth. — The former set of opinions respecting us, have all* been 
found erroneous ; we have shewn the world that we are not a o|ia- 
erabk patch work, that we can be united, that our government haa i 
a sufficient energy when circumstances call for it, and that QUir 
political squabbles are proofs of health, and not of disease ; tbiey ' 
now, therefore, call us the Geeat Republic, add pretend > 
to think we are becoming dangerous. Yes— and we are dan- 
gerous ; but it is to those who make themselves iour enemies, and do 
us wrong. iMwkss and unprincipled individuals will bt found 
in every nation^ but the true character of the American govern- 
ment and people, is a scrupulous regard to the principles of jus- 
tiee, and a love of honourable peace. What, for instance, would 
have been the conduct of any of the powers of Europe, in our situa* 
tion, towards Spain for the last fifteen years ? Would any of them 
have patiently borne the aggressions and insults of that monarchy, . 
when we had the means of redress so completely, in our power I 
What European government would have forborne to take posses-- 
sion of the Floridas, and the province of Texas, as we did ? Had 
France or England been in our situation, the territories which we 
claim by the right of cession, and to which all but. the Spaniards 
themselves, now admit that we are entitled, would have been tajkeu 
possession of long ago. East Florida would have been seques- 
tered on the double ground of the villainous spoliations on our com- 
merce, and the conduct of Spain in permitting our enemy to make, 
war upon us from it. Had we been governed by the ambition of, 
either of these nadons, we should have sent ten thousand men into 
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Mexico, and supplied the patriots of that unhappy couiitr;^ with •; 
at-ms, and thus at once have plucked the brightest gem from the'< 
Spanish crown — ^we should have completed the revolution in Ore-. 
mid^ and Venezuela, and set free Fetu and Chili/ as well as 
La Plata. All this we had in our power to effect, and I ques- 
tion much whether twenty jears hence, we shall not repent of hav- 
ing been too scrupulous, too desirous of maintaining a character . 
for justice and self-denial, among nations who disregard both. Far 
from complaining, Spain ought tq be thankful to us. 

It seems, however, that Europe is lujw watching us. What' 
have we to fear from Europe, or Europe from us, to occasion this' 
watching? Neither can harbour the folly of an invasion, and in a 
maritime war we can do her more harm th«i she can do us. — Ea^t 
rope will not tak^ our bread, our cotton^ our tobacco I We in tura> 
can refuse to take her doths, silks, and wine ; and who will be the 
gainer? It is said, that our republic famishes a dangerors €»"' 
ample of succtirful rebdiioHfYihich must be put down. If thb indeed 
be the case, and Europe' is about to send over a fleet of two thou- 
sand sail, and three hundred thousand inen, to put down America, 
let us prepare for thi& mighty invasion — let us drive out Spain 
from the continent, and form a. chain of confederacies with the pa-- 
triotsl Such notions are too visionary to be gravely advanced.: 
There was a time, when even the sagacious Talleyrand was of: 
opinion that any kind of war would shake its to pieces^ not from 
any violence from without, but from explosions amongst ourselves. 
That time is gone by. The eyes of the European governments 
are opened. They know- well that their political institutions are^, 
founded on a. state of things very different from what eiists in 
America ; that the example of America may give rise to gradual 
ameliorations, but not to convulsions* They know that they will 
find it much more, to their advantage to trade with us' peaceably, 
than to attempt the visionary project of invading us. There will 
still, however, in spite of the clearest reasoning, reobain some be- 
clouded minds, to cherish a morbid and gloomy pleasure, in con- 
templating spectres without shape or form, wrapt up in mists and 
fogs. It is in vain to attempt to divest them. of these fears, which 
prevent them from marching in the path which our interests 
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p»iDt out — Bust we for ever cower at the name of JBurope* as if 
she were capable of anaifailatiiig os with a breath 1 The laat 
war ought to have taught us to know ooraeives a little better. 
We are net a petty state on the borders, of Europe, but a 
MiGHTT EMPIRE, placed at such a dislanee from other nations, 
as to render u« even now, the mod indepemdcnt .and powerful mo- 
tion en the globe. 

We are not an island capable of being OYerrnn, we inhabit a 
vast continent — we are not part froth and part dregh but ten 
laillions of the most effectfve and intelligent people, taken atf a 
body, in the world ; devotedly fend of ear country^ and political 
iastitutions ; united and enthusiastic in their support. There is, 
moreover, far less diversity in the manners, habits, aud language of 
oaa. people than is usually supposed abroad;, we meet occa- 
sMally individuals of aH nations, but there is a wonderful simi- 
larity in the natives of this extensive country. In America the 
flm^ner mdts aliaost immediately ipto the . mass, while the 
jealoas distiaction of other countries keep bin distinct, in £Bg- 
land, or France, otie meets a different desctiplioii of people in 
every canton or county, but in totfelliag over aUAmerieawe 
w9) find in the general population, little more than inconsider- 
able shades of difference, arising from local ctceMnistances* We 
are unexhausted in our recourses, while £)ufope is bending 
voder the weight of burthens; and the internal situlMtions of 
France, England, and Spain are the most deplorable. They 
might with some reason fear us, if we were a lawless banditti 
Kke the first Romans ; but happily for the world, we are not, 
and while our republican institutions remain pure and in- 
corrupt, Europe will have nothing to fear from us; not even 
#bcn our population shall amount te fifty millions^ as it cer- 
tainly will in the natural course of tlnngs, in half a century. 
We rose firom the late war with England, like a giant refreshed; 
our strength has bcreased at least ten fold. What then have we 
to fear when our course is marked out by justice I Let us do 
what we believe in conscience to be right, and leave the conse- 
sequences to Heaven. 

It is as much the interest of England te aid the patriots as it is 
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mn. We ought mi^ tbet«fore, to allow narrow je&hmsies to pre- 
vent M from coBcurrtng with them in the work of liberatiott. 
NotwittifitaDcKng all the inirigwe$ of the English, we shall oecnpy 
the first place in the esteem and confidence of the patriots^ and^ 
we onght not to desh« more than an equal chance of trading with 
them. If the Englwb have rendered them essential service^ it is^ 
hot jnst that they shonld be revi^ded ; it surely cannot be the wisls 
of any geHeroii» American^ that the Bnglish should be excluded. 
AH fhat we ought to ask of the patriots is to be ^M on an equal 
footing. But^n this impoitaol oecasnn, I should like to dee^ ftr 
the honor of my conntrymeB^ aooiething like disiaiterestedf gene^ 
rosity, and net a narrow selfisli fe^lmg. The#e w no doaht h^t 
that the patriots are chiefly iodtbtcd Co the English, for the mtaas^ 
with which they hanre been saofMBsfiiA in throwing off the Spanisl^ 
yoke. It is indeed paying hat i poor complhaent to the patrioH^ 
to svppose that they are led by the M>se by the English merehanta 
among them. The jealoi»fy with re^ot to th^ English in^ thia 
country is natnral, h can be easily traced. It is in fact mingUn^ 
a topic of the politics of the United Statea, witfi a questkia of 
mfinite importance to the world, that onght to be considered in the 
most liberal mmmer; before we can properly comprtbend with ^ 
eye, a field so rast, we dnsst rise above the littte hiists and ibga 
that obscnre the objects wl^h lie below. The commoiF'plaee 
topics of newspaper politics sbouM be cait aside. 

It is efaally wrong in us, to ptetend to take sides in the politi* 
cal di^tes which must oceior in La Pfaita, as well as In other 
repilbtics. I sbonki think it a much nK>r^ anfiivonible symptons if 
there were no snch disp«iles. We, however, can be no judges in 
the <tese, who is in the ri^i or wIb9 is in the vntrng, fitnn the wint 
of opportunity of obtaining a perfect knowlec^ of the facts. Bot 
I am asked, <* Have We not facts thait are incs^mble of exphination^ 
and which prerve the government o# La Phita to be a mere miMary 
despotism? Do we not know of the deportiltidti of the patriots of 
Buenos Ayres, and the treatoKnt of Carreral * Are not these hih 
which ad one can defend 1 Has not the conduct of Pberrydon* b«en 
tlmt of a tyrant 1'' Ahis! have we learned nothing fmn esq^rienoe, 
have we so soon forgotten the nature of the accusation brought 
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a^aiott our own govemmeot both at home and abrolid 1 If Puerry- 
don has been called a tyrant Mr. Madison has been called a 
Caligula ; if Puerrydon b said to be the tool of the Portuguese, 
our republican adminbtrations have been -charged with acting in 
subserviency to Na|K>leon. Whence does this proceed but from 
iU will, and a partial view of feutsl Let us try if we cannot 
ifmtgine an explanation of the conduct of the supreme director. 
-r-Suppose a few, warm, zealous, enthusiastic men should sincerely 
mid honestly believe that the director was about to sell their 
eoui\try, and listening more to passion than prudence, should form 
a plot to depose him by force — that the director informed of this, 
mstead of bringing them to trial, should think it most advisable in 
die present state of things, to have them arrested and sent out of 
the country 1 Here is nothing improbable. - I am far from insi- 
nuating that any thing of this kind has happened, I am only arguing 
to prove that we do not know what has happened. Without 
making any reflections on the unfortunate individuals who have 
taiiited our sympathy in .this country, (and with several of whom 
I have had the pleasure of an acquaintance, and cheerfully bear 
te^mony to their truly generous and patriotic sentiments,) it is 
pitosible that these men may have -mistaken a desire on the part 
of'Puerrydon to avoid war with the Portuguese, for a determina* 
tion to betray their country. I j-egret much the iiyury which the 
nascent government of La Plata has sustained in our country, in 
consequence of this affair. Yet we have heard of nothing like 
insurrections or civil war in La Plata; on the contrary the last 
ariivals: bring us accounts of the most admirable demonstrations 
of public feeling, in which all seem to unite. The afl&ir even of 
Carrera may be explained. This patriot arrived at Buenos Ayres 
with the means of organizing a private expedition for the emanci- 
pation of his country, at the very moment when the forces of La 
Plata were about to accomplish the same object, and when it was 
highly necessary that all parties in Chili, should act in concert. 
At &och a moment, it might have been deemed impolitic to per- 
mit an individual of such influence as Carrera, whose views were 
unknown and probably basely misrepresented, to interfere ; per- 
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baps endanger the success of an undertaking so important.* At 
all eventSy it is not for us to decide in the hasty manner that many 
of us have done. Have we had no party broils among ourselvetf, 
that we should thus haughtily condemn 1 There is still the charge 
against Puerrydon of being at the head of a military despotisraf, 
or rtpubUe, as some hare called it. I put it to the good sense of 
any one, in such a state of things, who is likely to be the military 
despoty the one who is at the head of the civil goYemment,' or the 
man who has the command of the army, who has dazsted 
the people by brilliant success, who is received in the diflerent 
cities through which he passes, with triumphs and every 
demonstration of public admiration ? This man if San MartiK, 
th$ Uberaior of Ckili. When to his good fortune and talents, 
he adds the cbaracter of a virtuous man, is it reasonable to 
suppose that he will not be looked to as the first man of the 
republic ? What has been related to me ef this man leads me 
almost to believe that South America, too, has her Washin|f- 
ton. When San Martin restored Chili to liberty and inde- 
pendence, he was tendered the supreme directorship by the cabildo, 
but this he magnanimously declined, declaring that his business 
was completed, that he was about to leave them to form a govern* 
meut for themselves ! To avoid the honors which were preparing 
for him at St. Jago, he stole out unobserved on his return to Buencfli 
« Ayres, but was overtaken by a deputation, requesting him, at least, 
to accq)t the sum of twenty thousand dollars, for the purpose of 
bearing his expenses. This he positively refused. On hb approach 
to Buenos Ayres, every preparation was made by the inhabitants 
to receive him in the most distinguished manner; twenty thousand 
people waited on the road at which he was to enter ! The Chilians 
in one of the first acts of their government, voted a sum 6t 



* i learned, while at Buenos Ayres, that hit expidUion failed on account 
of a quarrel between him and the agent of the merchants by whom it rnn/t 
fitted out In the United States. He was hiautlfnot permitted to go to CWV, 
because it was justly feared that he would set to work to kindle l^p tbf 
former disseutions. 
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money to repay tbe republic of La Plata, the expense of the expe- 
dition, and then by consent of the latter took tbe army intp their 
own service: San Martin returned to assume the commsjUDd, and 
the manner in which he was received by the grateful inhabitants 
of Santiago, has been detailed in our newspapers. It was not iii|- 
like the reception given to our own Washington in Philadelphia. 
It it only in popular governments, that a real triumph can ever take 
place ; it is only here that this genuine and highest of all earthly 
itwards, can await tbe virtuous and the brave. — ^Tbe independent 
lepublic of La Plata and Chili, through Sap Mfirtin, have, in all 
pdrohability» by this time, given liberty and independeiice to their 
bi(!ithren of Peru. 

Although the sentiment in favor of the patriots, through the 
United States> is almost universal^ and seems toiiecome eacli day 
mow earnest^ yet there are a few who pretend to advocate a cold 
indifference, and even speak of the patriots in the same terms that 
our enemies, during our revolutionary war, used to speak of u#. 
The patriots are called rebels, insurgents, and we are g^vely ad- 
vised to bold them in contempt. I would ask how loqg is it s^use 
wt fiave got up a little in the world, that we should thus look 
down upon oar poor relations ? Can we bestow ^ith^ npontbefe 
i|Mai^ without, at the same timc^ casting the severest xqwoach opoo 
ourselves 1 No— >they are now, as we once were^ nohl^ cootxaid- 
im ag^nst oppressors or invaders^ in a cause laortifiwl bj justioe, 
10 a cause more just than ours — ^for where we had cm rtasoo ta 
complain, they have tm Umumnd.* This coU blooded iudiftr- 



"» I have KfirmiMil from ealedaf ialo the fac«|Mi| of tke ligjkt ef tiie 
colonies to declare themselves uidqpeadoiit of Spaia. Never was there a 
caase more easily sapported. On the side of Spain tiiere is nothing bat 
lawless Ibrce^ On an attentive examination of the £jiglish writers against 
oar right to dedare oarsdves independent of tbe British goTemmeat, I 
iud these things distinctly admitted by them as incoatiOTeitible : That 
thar^tlve condition ofthe colony 10 tibecoloninng state, bnol thesame 
aa (hat of a mere ptavince, partakes aM»re of that of alBrf,and having dm- 
HaellatMeBts ftom the soother conntiy^ may lawlnlly throw of its antW- 
itty, whM aproriact, nndor no circamstaaces, can. ^As the coloniei 
wart not conveyed to distant countries m order to be made slaves, or 
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ence to tlie (ate of our fellow men, is unworthy of us. We sym- 
pathised with the Spaniards^ when lawlessly invaded by France, 
we sympathised with Russia, we now sympathise with France, 
and have we no feeling for our brethren of the South ? — Those who 
inculcate this apathy, tell us that since we are happy and con- 
tented, we ought to be indifferent to all the rest of the human race; 
if tbb sentiment is really serious, and not a mere concealment of 
enmity to the patriots, it is despicable, it is unworthy of any one 
who wears the form of man. According to these, a wise oatioD 
ought to stifle all the finer feelings of human nature, it ought to 
have no charity but for itself; base selfishness should be every 
thing ; and generosity, patriotism, liberty, independence, empty 
and ridiculous words. Such sentiments nuiy become the wretch 



to be snbjeGted to the peevifhoess or oppression of the parent statt , if 
they thought themselvet expoiedto snch treatment, they might renounce 
their allegiance, eUum independence, and apply to any foreign eomnioi|« 
wealth for aid.** Thtse are the very words of one of the ablest and moat 
strenuous advoeate^ for Great Britain. It entered the head of no one at 
the time to argue that nothing would justify the revolt of the colony. 
Our declaration of independence begins with laying down principles which 
were universally agreed to as self evident. From the nature of the ease, 
tiie colony murit be permitted to judge whether it has beefi abused or not : 
it would be ridieulons to allow nothing more than an appeal to the oppret- 
sor. When all hope of sedreAs baa vanished, they nay lawfully take tip 
arms, and any nation, according to Vattel, may lawfully assist them, al- 
though it would not be lawful to assist a revolted province: the colony 
may ^appeal to the world for the rectitude of its intentions.** It would 
be iosulting to any man of common sense to attempt to prove that tho 
American colonies have not had ample cause of complaint. It has never 
been denied, Spain has aover condescended to say more than that the8# 
are her sul^iects, her slaves, and that she has a right to of^ress or amrder 
them according to her pleasure. It b also admitted that when the] parent 
state could not protect itself, but was obliged to abandon the colonlet to 
themselves for a time, it could never regain its authority without the 
consent of the colonies. Never was there a more complete dereliction 
than that of the Spanish colonies for at least three yean. The ezbting 
governments were every where mere usnrpatioBs, for the loarce frof^ 
which their power was derived, had been dried np, and their rcsponfihUiiy 
had entirely ceased. 
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who will not spare from his superabundant store^ a take to prevent 
his neighbour from perishing ; but there are but few Amercians^ I 
beliere, who harbor meanness like this. It ddes not follow that 
because these sentiments are indulged, we must become qnixotie, 
and invohe ourselves in war» on account of mere religious or po- 
litical opinions. I am no advocate of French fraternization, bnt 
I am noty therefore, to condemn every generous feeling that glows 
in the bosoms of those who wish well to the patriot cause. I would 
wish to see our conquests, the conquests of reason and benevo- 
lence, and not of arms. There is nothing to forbid our feeling a 
generous sympathy with the patriots of South America ; a contemp- 
tuous indifference on our part, would be regarded by them as 
Teproachfiil to our national character, and would lay the founda- 
tion of lasting hatred. 

It does not follow, however, that we should make a common 
cause with them, and go to war with Spain on their account ; this 
might injure us both. Although I should not fear the resnlt, it 
might be more prudent to leave the colonies to contend with 
Spain, without mterference, and I am convinced no European na- 
tion will interfere m her favor. This country has no reason to be 
afraid of a war, but at the same time none to desire it. Peace is 
our true policy, though not carried so far as to render our steps 
timid and cowardly. We ought not to be prevented from doing 
what may be agreeable to us, and to our interest, by a(^rehensfon 
of unjust and unlawful violence from the universe; we' are now 
strong enpugh to pursue any just and reasonable deportment, as 
respects ourselves and others, without dread of consequences* 
What then ought we to dol I say at once, to establish official rs" 
lotions with the republics of La Plata and ChUu* No nation 
will have any just right to be eflfended with this. Our own prac- 
tice, as well as the practice of every other country, considers the 



* The ttoArre of these refcitions, must depend on circomstances.' Oof 
Tight to establish them arises from our right to trade with thrnn^ whieh w^ 
have distinctiy asserted. It does not follow that we shoold send or receive 
a minister; con^nls or consnls-generals might be sent and received. 
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cxbtence of a goverament, defacU, as sufficieDt for all purposes of 
official communications. We never hesitated to establish relations 
with the revolutionary governments of France, neither did any of 
the European powers. In the great commonwealth of nations, 
each one has a right to choose the government or governments, 
with which to establish such relations ; other nations have no more 
right to take offence at this, than one citizen has with another for 
the choice of hb associate. The recognition of the republic of La 
Plata, does not imply that we must make war against Spain, or aid 
the republic in case it should be invaded. It is not inconsistent 
with the strictest neutrality ; most certainly it is no act of hostility* 
There is not the least danger that Spain will seriously conskkr it a 
caiue of war ; she may bluster, but she holds too deep a stake, to 
think of gtriking the first blow; as long as she possesses colonies 
in America, if there is ever a war between us, it must commence 
on our side. 

It is as respects ourselves that we should have any hesitation 
in acknowledging the independence of La Plata, and not because 
we should infringe any rights of Spain. Th^re is nothing in the 
laws of nations to forbid it; and she can lay but poor claim to our 
friendship. The questions we should ask in this affair, are these : 
Are the republics just mentioned, of such a character as that wa 
should let ourselves down by a treaty of amity with them ? What 
is the extent of their territory, the number of their population, the 
nature of their governments 1 Are they capable of defending tbem« 
selves 1 Is Spain in possession of any part of their territory 1 
These, and other questions, might be put to satisfy ourselves, be- 
fore we venture to take them by the hands as friends. This course 
will be found to accord perfectly with our principles and practice. 
What, for instance, was our cotiduct to Spain herself? Where 
there happens to be at the same time, in the same empire, two or 
more governments, we may treat with all, or any one, or none ; but 
this is a matter which concerns only ourselves. To treat with all 
would subject us to great inconvenience, to treat with any one 
would have the appearance of partiality ; for our own sake, there* 
fore, the best course would be to acknowledge none of them. 
Thus, when the whole Spanisli monarchy was actually split into 

Vol. II. U 
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three part t, king Joseph on the throne, the coitex endeavouring 
to expel him, and the colonics setting up far thcDiwIvea, our go- 
vernment declined ackaovrleclgiiig any of tlieK parties. When 
the cortez prevailed, we received the iniAister of Ferdinand, and 
acknowledged the government, dtjacio; but we declined receiving 
ibe minister at the colonies for two reasons ; first, becausie the coo- 
lest was not yet properly at an end, therefore from motive* of pru- 
dence, we G«uld not think of forming a compact wliich might prove 
to he ineffectual ; secondly, becau» the existing govemmHit* 
tnighl not have been of such respectability as that We could place 
ourselves on a footing wilb them, consistently with the respect 
due to ourselves. But when these causes ceased, the reason fur 
our not eatablisbing relatious would cease also, if we should regard 
tbem as not disreputable to us. The different provinces of Sontli 
America have not made a common cause, and from their distaocc, 
it ii impossible they could act together. Mexico, Grenada, Vene' 
Bucla, La Plata, CiiiU, have all declared themselves, in tlie most 
formal manner, separate and independent governments ; should any 
of them, therefore, succeed ia expelling tlie Spanish authorities, 
and in establishing goveflimenls, defatAo, in pursuance of our own 
practice and principles, we may venture lo establish relations with 
them, provided we are satistied that there b a sufficient character 
and stability to justify us in doing so consistently with prudence. 
A revolted province, notoriously incapable of maintaining itself, 
ought not to be treated with, but an independent nation notoriously 
capable of maintaining itself, ought to be respected. Yet we have 
a right to receive and hear the mission even of a revolted province, 
vrttboot violating the laws of natious. What more commou than 
.for titt nvolted aubjects, or the deposed prince of one nation, to 
jMo another and to be openly and publicly received! Whoever 
if a sovereign forbidding all nations from holding any in- 
c with liis revolted subjects, on pain of violating the laws 
IS I The strictest neutrality is not violated by affording 
4tei tod protection, much less by the excfaaitge of civililiei, or 
'4lC utsiilialiHieni of oflisiul relations, for the couveuieoceof cow- 
Is all inteKOtttse or relation forbidden, 9r 
t^r ever tbought 
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that the mere Iradlqg with a revolted €olon^« or province, was an 
•ffence ; w that thu would he good cause of capturt ; and if it be 
iawful to trade, is it not lawful to establish such understanding 
with the temporary, or local authorities, as may be necessary for 
the regttlatioD of such trade 1 Ma^ we not have resident agents 
for this purpose ? May we not receive theirs in turn, and may we 
not, if we think it adviseable, enter into verbal or written stipula^ 
tions to regulate this intercourse 1 Whether such agents should 
be called consuls, or ministers, or commissioners ; whether they- 
enter into stipulations or treaties of amity and commerce or not, 
is of no importance. 

Are there any of the American republips with which we cai^ 
witli safety .enter into official relations, or form treaties of amity 
and commerce ? The United Provinces of La Plata are undoubt^ 
ediy such. For seven years they, have had complete aiid uqdis- 
turbed possession of their country — no attempt has been made, oi: 
is likely to be made, to subdue them ; and after this lapse of time, 
if Spain were to attempt it, she could be considered in no other 
light than that of an invader. We look only to the goveinmciiit dt 
facfo ; the maxim of Spain, once a colony always a colony, is one 
which she must settle with the colonies as well as she can ; for us 
it b enough that there is in La Plata a complete expulsion of the 
Spanish authorities, qnd an existing government. It will not be 
pretended by the most extravagant advocates of Spain, that be- 
cause she has revolted colonies elsewhere, which she is trying to 
subdue, that those whose subjugation she is too weak to attempt ^ must 
await the result of the contest. According to this reasoning, while 
Spain continues to hold a single inch of land in America, the co- 
lonies must still be considered in a state of revolt. 

Consistently, therefore, with the strictest neutrality, we may ac- 
knowledge La Plata, at least, as an independent state. By this 
simple act we will ensure to ourselves the lasting friendship of all 
the patriots of South America, whose feelings must be in unison 
with their brethren of La Plata. It will inspire confidence in all 
who are engaged in the contest, it will animate every patriot with 
a new zeal, it will bestow a respectability upon the cause in their 
own eyes, which will cheerfully unite all hearts in support of their 

U 2 
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independence • Such was the feeling which the recognition of our 
independence produced. As tub natural head of 
Am ERIC Ay it will instantly increase our importance in the eyes of 
the world. Spain may be induced at last to put a stop to the hor- 
rid efiusion of human bloody and renounce an undertaking in which 
SUE CAH NEVER PREVAIL. An understanding with the patriot 
governments of South America, will also enable us to make such 
arrangements^ as may put a stop to many practices and abuses, in 
which our character as a nation is deeply interested.** 

I have thus, sir, taken a rapid glance at a subject, highly im- 
portant to the present and future interests of this country. In 
common with my fellow-citizens, I give my warmest wishes for the 
success of the patriot cause; but, at the same time, value too 
highly Uie real happmeu of my country, to put it to hazard by 
rash and inconsiderate measures. Scarcely any period of our his- 
tory ever called for a more wise and deliberate judgment and en- 
lightened foresight, than the one now fast approaching. Happily 
for us there prevails at this juncture a degree of harmony among 
our citizens on political subjects, much greater than at any period 
since the establishment of our constitution, and we have a wise 

AND UPRIGHT STATESMAN AT THE HELM. It waS givCQ 

to our immortal Washington to achieve the independence of one 
half of America, and I most sincerely hope, it may be yours to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the other. 



* The practice of fitting out vessels in our ports is here alluded to. 
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MANIFESTO 



DIRBCTBD TO ALL NATIONS, 



BY THE GENERAL CONSTITUENT CONGRESS 



OP THB 



UNITED PROVINCES OF RIO DE LA PLATA. 



HONOURABLE fame b the jewel which mortals prize above 
existence itself, and which it is their duty to defend above every 
earthly good, however great and valuable. The government of 
Spain has charged the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, before 
the nations of the world, with perfidy and rebellion, and h^s de- 
nounced as perfidious and rebellious, the memorable declaration of 
independence of the 9th of July, 1816, by the national congress of 
Tucuman ; imputing to them ideas of anarchy, and intentions to 
introduce seditious principles into other nations, at the very mo- 
ment of soliciting their friendship, and the recognition of this me- 
morable act, in order to be ranked among them. The first among 
the most sacred duties of the national congress is to do away so 
foul an impuldtion, and to justify the cause of their country, by 
publishing to the world the motives and the cruelties which im- 
pelled to the declaration of independence. This is not a submis- 
sion which concedes to any one, the right to dispose of a condition 
purchased by America with torrents of blood, and every species 
of sacrifice and endurance. It is a duty of imperious obligation 
which it owes to its wounded honour^ and to the respect due to 

other nations. 

U 3 
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We shall waive all discussion with respect to the right of conqaest, 
papal grants, and other titles by which the Spaniards have supported 
their authority : it is unnecessary for us to recur to principles whicb 
may give rise to theoretic disputes, or to questions which have 
found advocates. We appeal to facts, which form a lamentable 
contrast between the sufferings endured by us, aad the tyranny 
of the Spaniards. We shall expose to view the frightful abyss, 
into which these provinces were about to be precipitated had not 
tile Wall of their emancipation been interposed. We shall give 
reasons, the soundness of whicb-no national being can question, 
unless it be his aim to persuade a nation to renounce for ever all 
idea of felicity, and adopt for its system, ruin, opprobrium, and 
shameful 'acqui^ceiice. W^ shall exhibit this picture to the 
world, that no one may contemplate it, without being deeply affec- 
ted with the same feelings that belong to ourselves. 

From the moment the Spaniards took possession of these coun- 
M\t^9 they thought ^ only of securing their power of exterininating 
^d dj^gradiog. Their systems of devastatioii wer^ immeaiately 
get ojd foot, and wei'e cpntinued without intermissioiy for three faun- 
.fired ye^rs. The;^ began by assassmating the iucas of Peru, and 
tliey afterwards practised the same upon the other, chiefs who ' fell 
into their power. The inhabitants of tbe country, attempting to 
^^^pel these ferociops ipvaders, became victims to fire and s^ord, 
f^j reason of tlie inff;riority of their arms ; while their cities and 
yiljages were consigned to the flames, every where applied without 
jjliiy or discrimination. 

, ,.Tlie Spaniards then placed a barrier tp the increase of tlie po- 
jpulation of the country; they prohibited by vigoroius laws'thd ed- 
tfyince of strangers into it, and in latter times they opened it to the 
.immoral, an^ to convicts cast out of th6 peninsula. Neither the vast 
.bt||.bieaatiful deserts, formed here by exterminating the natives ; nor 
jt)ie benefit ivhich might accrue tp Spain herself, by the cultivation 
^f plains, fertile as they are extensive; tior the existence of miner. 
^1 the richest and most abundant of the globe ; nor the attraction 
pf innumerable productions, some until then unknovirn, others 
precious from their intrinsic value, and capable of animating in- 
dustry, and enlivening commerce, carrying the one to its highest 
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pitchy and the ofhcrtothe utmost extent of opulence; nor, in 6nt^ 
tbe unceasing exertions necessary to keep the fairest regions of 
the earth sabmerged in wretchedness, had sufficient influence to 
change the dark and portentous policy of the court of Madrid^ 
From ojne city to another of this country, there are huiidreds of 
leagues lying waste and uninhabited. Entire nations have disap- 
peared, baried under the ruins of mines, or perishing in an atmos- 
phere poisoned with antimony, under^ the diabolical institution of 
the mitas. Neither the lamentations of all Peru, nor the energetic 
jrepresentations of the most zealous ministers, have been sufficient 
to put a stop to this relentless extermination. 

The science of working mines, regarded with indifference and 
neglect,; has remained M'ithout undergoing those improvements 
common to other nations in an enlightened age; thus rudely 
vvrought, ,the richest have disappeared, either by the dilapidation 
of excavated hills, or by the influx of water. Other rare and val- 
uable productions of the country, have remained in the great store- 
bouse of nature, without having excited the attention and zeal o^ 
the government; and if at any time an enlightened individual pre- 
sumed to publish these advantages, he was sure to b.e reprehended 
by the court, and compelled tp be. silent, lest, possibly, a; diminu- 
tion of the den^i^4 for some of the productions of Spain might 
ensue. .,. . 

It was forbidden to teach us the liberal sdenqep-^ we were only 

.pfn}aitte4 to learn the. Latin grammar, tl^ pi^i|psophy of thje 

schools, civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence. The viceroy Don 

Joaquin Pipo, gave much offence by permitting a nautical school 

.at jpfuenos Ay res, and |n,coo)pliance with a m^pdate of the pourf, 

it was ordered to be shat; while at the same time, i^. was strictly 

prohibited to send our youth to Paris for the purpose of studying 

the science of chemistry, ifi order to teach it on then* return. 

Comi^&tfce was ever,a mpBc^ly in the hands of the merchants 

of the peninsula, jAn4 C|f the cppsignees, sent by them to America* 

. AU public pffices and employments belonged exelusively to Spa- 

. niards, and although Americans were equally called to them by the 

laws, they were appointed only in rare instances,, and even then, 

« not without satiating th^ cupidity of the court by enormous sums 
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of money ; of one hundred and serenty Ticeroys that hare goteni- 
ed m this country, but four of them have been Americans; and of 
six hundred and ten captains-general, and governors, alt bnt four* 
teen have been Spaniards. The same took place in every other 
post of importance, and even amongst the common clerks of offi- 
ces, it was rare to meet with Americans. 

Every thing was disposed on the part of Spain, in America, to 
effect the degradation of her sons. It did not suit the policy of 
Spain that sages should rise up amongst us, fearful lest men of ge- 
nius should bethink them of advancing the condition of their coon* 
try, and ofimproving the morals, or the excellent capacities, with 
which its sons have been gifted by their Creator. It was her policy 
incessantly to diminish, and depress our population, lest, one 
day, we should imagine aught against her dominion, guarded by a 
force, contemptible for regions so various and vast. Commerce 
was exclusively confined to herself, from a mean suspicion, that 
opulence would make us proud, and render us capable of aspiring 
to free ourselves from so many vexations. The growth of industry 
was checked, in order that the means of escaping from our wretch- 
edness and poverty, might be denied us ; and we were excluded 
from all participation in public employments, in order that the na- 
tives of the peninsula might have entire influence over the conntry, 
in order to form the inclinations and habits necessary for ref aininj^ 
us in a state of dependance that would neither permit us to think, 
nOr to actt but in conformity to the modes dictated by the 
Spaniards. 

This system was acted upon with the utmost rigor, by the ▼ice>- 
roys : each of whom was invested with the authority of a vueier. 
Their power was sufficient to annihilate all those who dared to dis- 
please them ; however great the vexations they practised, we had 
to b^ar them with patience, while these were compared by their 
satellites and worshippers to the effects of divine wrath. The 
complaints which were addressed to the throne, were eft her lost 
in the distance of many thousand leagues, over which' they had to 
pass, or they were smothered in the offices at Madrid, by the pro- 
tectors of those who tyrannized over us. Not only was thb lyt- 
tern not softened, but there was no hope 6( its moderathig in the 
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ooune of time. We bad iio toicc^ direct or indirect, in legislating 
for our country : this was done for us in Spain, without conceding 
to us thepriTilege of sending delegates, or icounsellors, to be pre- 
sent, and to state what would be suitable, or otherwise, as is prac* 
ticed by the cities of Spain. Neither did we possess such ioflu* 
ence in the government set over us, as might serve to temper the 
severity of its administration. We knew that there was no remedy 
for lis but to bear with patience; and that for him who could not 
resign himself to every abuse, death was conridered too light a 
punishment: for, in such cases, penalties have been invented of 
unheard of cruelty, and revolting to every sentiment of humanity^ 

Less enormous, and less pertinaciously persevered in, were the 
outrages which compelled Holland to take up arms, and to free 
herself from Spain ; or those which induced Portugal to shake off 
the same yoke ; or Uiose which placed the Swiss, under William 
Tell, in opposition to the emperor of Germany; or those which 
induced the United States of North America to resist the en^ 
croachments of Great Britain; or those of many other counlrieSf 
which, without being separated by nature from their parent states, 
have separated themsdves, in order to shake off an iron yoke, and 
to take into their own haqds the care of their own Micitj: We« 
however, separated by an immense ocean, inhabitilig' a country 
gifted with every variety of olimate, possessing distinct wants, 
and treated like flocks and herds, have exhibited the singular ex*- 
ample of patient endurance under such degradations: remiiiniiig 
obedient, even when the most seducing circumstances presented 
themselves for casting off the yoke, and driving the Spanish pow^ 
to the other side, of the ocean. i 

We address ourselves to the nations of the world, :and t» mani- 
fest so much effrontery, as to thuik of deceiving them in matters to 
which they have been witnesses, is impossible. America remained 
tranquil during the whole war of the succession, and awaited the 
termination of the contest between the houses of Austria and 
Bourbon, in order to follow the fortunes of Spain. A fevorable 
occasion then presented itself to free ourselves from so many vex- 
ations ; but we did not seize it ; on the contrary, we exerted our-* 
selves in her defence, arming in her cause alone, and with a vieif 
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of maiDiiuiiiiig our coniiexioD with ber. Without haviiig aoy cob« 
cern iq ber differcnoet with European nations, we have embarked 
in her wan, .we haTesufiered the devastation*, we have borne with- 
out a nurmnr all the privations to which we were eiposed by her 
nullity on the ocean, one of which was tlie interruption of the usual 
communication with hen 

In the year 1806, our country was invaded: an English expe- 
dition surprised and captured Buenos Ayres the capital^ through the 
knbecHity of the viceroy, who, though without European troops, 
had nnmerons resources fiilly adequate, of which be knew not how 
to take advantages We prayed assistance from the court to ena- 
ble us to defend ourKlres against a new expedition which threat- 
ened us, and the consolation we received was a royal mandate to 
defend ourselves as we could. The followiog year the eastern 
shore (Banda Oriental) was occupied by a new and more fonni- 
aUe expedition : the town of Monte Video, was besieged, and 
taken by assault: here the BrHish troops were augmented, and a 
powerful fordei prepared to make another attack on the capital^ 
and in fiict the attaok was made a few months afterwards ; happily 
the vahKir of our citicens triutnphed over the enemy in the assault, 
eompelHng him, after a brillnut victory, to evacuate Monte Video, 
i|nd the ^whole of the eastern :sboie. . 

• A m^re frforaMe opportotiitydf rendering ourselves iodepen^ 
-dentciiMild neii have been desired Aan that which now presented 
itaelf, if the spirit of rebelliea or perfidy had been capable of qwv^ 
bf 4is»^or if we had been susceptible <4^ those principles of anar- 
'cbyapdseditioii imputed to us. . At that time we had abundant 
causefor doing what we have since done.' It was by no means 
•onr duly 'to- be indi£ferent to the stite of oppression under which we 
•bad sb long groaned. If at any time victory authorises the oon- 
^ueror to be the arbiter of bis own destinies, we might justly then 
luive'fixc>d ours; we were with arms in our hands, triumphant, and 
there was not a single Spanish regiment to qipose us; and if neither 
'▼iciory nor force can give right, ours was still greater, no longer to 
tolerate the domination of Spain. We had nothing to apprehend 
hom the forces of the peninsula ; its ports were blockaded, and the 
seas commanded, by the fleets of Britain. . Notwithstanding the 
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favorable conjuncture thus presented to us by fortnne^ we choose 
to preserve our connexion with Spein, hoping by this distinguished 
proof of loyalty, to effect a cliange in the system of the court, and 
render it sensible of its true interest. 

But we flattered ourselves with vain hopes. Spam did not 
iregard this conduct as an evidence of the generosity of our di9'* 
positions, but as a bare act of duty. America still eontihaed 
to be ruled with th^ same tyranny, and our sacrifices, though 
inost heroic, had no other eflect, than to add a ftw mor^ 
pages to the history of that oppression under whicAi we hadiio 
long groaned. r . ' ». » 1 

Such was the -situation in which we were found bv tbe reveille 
tion of Spain. We, who were habituated to yield a blind 6b#- 
dience to all her mandates, readily acknowledged Ferdimmd 'the 
7th of Bourbon, although raised to the throne by a tumultiit AHah 
juez, which deposed his fothet. - We saw him soon after pa$S'<y^ 
into France ; we saw- him ther<e detained with his parents, aod' brd^ 
th^rs, and depHted of the cfowii which he had just usurped. • W« 
saw, that Spain, every where occupied' by French troops>, ' t^tts 
shaken to her centre, and th^tkilierdtil convulsions^, tbe^'0HMt 
•distinguished individuals/ who governed' with wisdonrivttopti^ 
vinces, or s^iVed with honbitr id her arttfies, f^ll tictinisf tb the' In- 
sensate fury o(^ rivals. That m the midst of these vibrifttiMsj'>^ 
i^eftioients h>te tip in each' df those provinces, atyiing Hi^assdvep 
iupreme, tftid clftimihg Sovereign autlboiity over Ameridi. AtijmHii 
of thU kind, formed at Setille, had the presamption to Im! the titvt 
to demand our obedience, iand we w^e obliged by oar vkehyyi to 
recognise at^ yield its snburissioii. In less than ^iNmi niontbs, 
anc^er, entitled the -sUpMine junta, of Gidlicia, pretandCNl'»to tHe 
same right, -and s^nt us-af viceroy^ with the indecent iHenace/that 
-thirty thousand . men • shoaM also be «ent if necessary, -^he jwnta 
•central next erected' itself: we immediately obeyed (ilt^-nHthoHt 
having had the sKgfaf est share in Its' formation, cealously and 
efficaciously complying with all its decrees. We sent succours of 
moneys' voluntary donations, and supplies of every kind, to prove 
that oul" fidelity would stand any trial to which it could be sub- 
jected. ' ■ • 
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We had been tempted by the agents of king Joseph Bonaparte, 
and great promises were held oot to us of bettering our condition, 
should we unite ourselves with his interests. We knew that the 
Spaniards of greatest note had already declared for him ; that the 
nation was without armies, and without the vigorous directk>n re- 
quisite in moments of so much difficulty. We were informed that 
the troops of Rio de la Pkta, who were prisoners at London, af- 
ter the first expedition of the English, had been conducted to 
Cadis, and there treated with the greatest inhumanity, and that in 
mtnt of every thing they had been sent off to fight against the 
French. Yet our situation continued unchanged until the An.- 
dalttsias having been occupied by the French, and the junta 
eentral was dispersed. 

: . Under these circumstances, there was published a paper, with- 
-mA date, and signed only by the archbishop of Laodicea, who had 
Iwea president of the extinguished jupia centraL By this paper 
41 v^ency. was ordered to be formed, and three persons, as those 
•miho should compose it, were designated. An occurrence so un- 
49pepted, couM not but cause us to hesitate 9nd ponder over it se- 
fifipusly. . Our situation became alarming, i|nd we had reason to be 
oq^prebevsiye of being mvolved in the n^isfortunes of the c^itaL 
.We reflected upon its uncertain and vibrating state; more espe- 
daUy M:the French had already pr^s^spted themselves before the 
ffates«of; Cadiz and the island of; I^eon, we distrusted the new 
laegpint^ .who were unkn<^wn to us ; the most distjngubhed 1^- 
nilirdfl having piassed over to the!French, the junta central dis- 
(«>lved» its netembers denounced as traitor in the public papers* We 
,silw the iMficacy of the decree published by the archbishop of 
baodiceai and the insufficiency of his powers for the establishment 
of a regency ; we knew not but that the French bad itaken posses- 
noa of Cadiz, and completed the conquest of Spain in the inter- 
; val which must elapse before these papers could come to our hands ; 
and we doubted whether a government, formed out of the fragments 
of the junta central, WQuld not soon meet with the same fate. Con- 
•atdering the perils which surrounded us, we resolved to take upoa 
•ourselves the care of our own safety, until we should obtain better 
information of the true condition of Spain, and whether her govern^ 
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meat had acquired stability. Instead of discovering Ihb stability, 
we soon learned tbe fall of the regency, and saw it succeeded by 
continual changes of goyemment, in moments the most arduous 
and critical. 

In the meanwhile we formed our junta, in imitation of those of 
Spain. It waff purely provisional, and in the name of our captive 
king. The viceroy Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros, despatched 
circulars to tbe provincial governors, in order to light up the flames 
of civil war, and arm provinces against provinces. 

The Rio de la Plata was immediately blockaded by a squadron t 
the governor of Cordova immediately set about raising an army; 
the governor of Potosi and the president of Charcas, marched with 
another to the confines of Salta, and the president of Cusco present^ 
ing himself with a third army on the margin of the DesaguadenH 
entered into an armistice of forty days, and before its terin had 
elapsed, recommenced hostilities, attacked ourthx^, andablbod;^ 
battle ensued, in which we lost fifteen hundred men. Memory is 
horror-struck in recalling the abominable cruelties then peipetrated 
by GoyeneChe in Cochabamba. Would to God ! it were possible 
to forget this ungrateful American, who, on the day of his en- 
trance into the city, ordered the respectable govemor-intendant^ 
Antesana, to be shot ; and observing with complacency, from the 
balcony of his house, this iniquitous assassination, ferociously cried 
out to his troops not to shoot the victim in the head, as it was wanted 
to be stuck upon a pike ; and when it was severed from the body^ 
the headless trunk was dragged through the streets, while at 
the same time the brutal soldiers were barbarously permitted to 
dispose at pleasure of the lives and property of the inhabitants 
during many successive days. 

Posterity will be shocked by the ferocity manifested towards us 
by men, who ought to have been interested in the preservation of 
the Americans ; and diey will regard with astonishment the mad- 
ness of attempting to punish as a crime an act marked with the 
indelible seal of fidelity and love. The name of Ferdinand of 
Bourbon preceded all the acts of the government, and headed its 
public documents. The Spanish flag waved on our vessels, and 
served to animate our sol(|iers. The provinces seeing themselves 
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Induced to a kind of orphaoage bj the dbpersiop of the national 
governments by the want of another of a legitimate character^ and 
capable of commanding reipect, and by the conquest of nearly the 
whole of the mother-coantry, had raised up for themselves an 
'Argus to watch for their safety, and to preserve them entire, so that 
IhQr ipight be restored to the captive king, in case he should re* 
gain his liberty* This measure was sanctioned by the example of 
jSpain herself, and produced by her declaration, that America was 
an integral part of the monarchy, possessing equal rights, and 
which bad already been practiced in Monte Video, at the instance 
of the Spaniards themselves. We offered to continue our pecu- 
niary aids for the prosecution of the war, and a thousand times de- 
clared the uprightness and sincerity of our intentions. Great 
Britain, to which Spain was then so much indebted, interposed 
^er mediation and good offices, to prevent our being treated in a 
laanner so harsh and severe. But the Spaniards were fixed in 
their sanguinary caprice, rejected the mediation, and despatched 
rigorous orders to all then: generals to prosecute the castigation of 
the Americans with redoubled activity ; scaffolds were every where 
erected, and ingenuity was taxed for inventions to frighten and 
afflict. 

. Fruim thenceforward, no pains were spared and no means left 
juotried, to divide and engage us in mutual exterminalion. They 
faav49 spread abroad the most atrociojus calumnies against us, attri- 
Iwting to us the intention of renouncing our holy religion, and of 
encouraging an unbounded licentiousness of manners. They 
jbave made a religious war against us, contriving by a thousand 
<wayi to dbturb and alarm the conscience; fcausing the Spanish 
bishops to publish ecclesiastical censures and exconununicationsy 
land to sow, through the means of some ignorant confesaors, iana- 
tic^l doctrines even in the |ienitential tribupal. By means of those 
Xldigious dispords, fiunilies have been divided against themselves ; 
Iheyha^e occasioned dissentions between &ther and aoiir they 
jbave broken asunder the eiidearing ties which united husband and 
wMf • they have ^wn rancour and hatred between the mostaffee- 
lioiiatebrolherpt; they have, in fin^ endeaypured to poison all 
the harmony of sodely. 
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^Iliey have lidopted tlie dreadful system of putttog men to d^tlf 
indiscnminately, for no othet* purpose tfaain to dimini^ our ntim- 
bers ; and ou entering our towns have been known to put to death 
even theunfortcmate market-people^ driving them into the public 
square in groups, and shooting them down with cold-bloibded^ 
wanton cruelty. The cities of Chiiquisaca ahd Cochabambs 
have more than onte beeb the Iheatrei of tbb shocking bar-^ 
l>arity. 

They have compelled bur soldiers, taken prisoners, to servv 
against their wills hi the ranks of their artnies, carrying the officers 
in irons to distant outposts, where it was imp6ssible for them 
to preserve health for a single year, while others havebe^n starred 
to death in dungeons, and maby have been forced to labour on the 
piubli6 works. They have wantonly shot tlie bearers of flags of 
truce* and hkve committed the utmost horrors upon bbieft' after 
their surrender, and other principal personages, notwithslandhig 
th^ humanity that had been shown by us to those prnoners 
fell into our hands ; m proof of this assertion we deed only 
tion the deputy Matos of Fotosi, captain-general Pufenacaguai 
general An^nlo, and hn brother, the comiiandant Munecsis, and 
other paftizan chiefs, shot in cold blood, many days after hliviiig 
surrendered as prisoners. 

In the district of Valle Gtande th^y indulged themselves b the 
brutal sport of cutting off the ears of the natives, and then Cram* 
mitting a pannier full of them to head*quatter6 ; they afterwattb 
destroyed the tOWn by fire ; burnt about forty populous villages of 
Perut and took H hiellisb pleasure in shotting up the inhabitants in 
their houscis before setting th^m on fire, in ofd^r thtt their ttfiba|]^ 
victims might be burnt alhre. 

They have not only shown themselves crUel and impUM^blie, m 
murdering our countrymen^ but they havfe thrown aiside all regard 
todeceifcy and'moraKty» diusing old nicn Df the refigioAs. profes- 
sion to be beat^6 in tb^ pld>lic ^hices ; and evch w^fcntei, made 
fest to a cannoii, but 'first 8trip|>idtiahed; and'theur bodite ti/h 
pos^d to shame. ' • . 

They have estbblished an inquisitorial system for all theai 
pwiisbments : they have dragged k>ut' peaceful ihhalritai|ts frdm 
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their booses, and transported them across the oceaii to be^tried for 
pretended offences, and have executed without trial a multitude 
of citizens. 

They have chased our vessels, sacked our coasts, murdered de- 
fenceless inhabitants, without sparing clergymen and those in ex* 
treme old age ; by the order of General Pezuela, they burnt the 
town of Puno, and meeting with no others, they put to the sword 
old men, women, and children. They have excited atrocious con- 
spiracies among the Spaniards residing in the midst of us, impos- 
ing upon us the painful necessity of condemning to capital 
punishment the heads of numerous fiimilies. 

They have compelled our brothers and sons to take up arms 
against us, and forming armies by the impressment of the natives 
of Peru, have compelled them under the command of Spanish offi- 
cers to fight.against our troops. They have excited domestic in- 
surrections, corrupting with money, and every species of seduc* 
tion, the pacific inhabitants of the country, in otder to invdiNi 
us in a frightful anarchy, and to enable them to attack us weakened 
and divided. They have displayed a new invention of horror, in 
poisoning fountains and food, when beaten in La Paz by General 
Pinelo ; and the mildness with which they were treated, when com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion, was rewarded by the barbarous 
act of blowing lip the barracks, which had been previously mined 
for the purpose. 

They have had the baseness to attempt to tamper with our go- 
vernors and generals ; and abusing the sacred privilege of flags of 
truce, they have repeatedly written letters inciting to treason. 
They havie declared that the laws of war, recognized by civilized 
nations, ought not to be observed towards us, and with contemptb^ 
ous indifference, replied to General Belgraqo, that treaties could 
not be entered into, or kept, with insuiigents. 

Such had been die conduct of Spaniards towards us when Fer- 
dinand of Bourbon was restored to ihe thone. We then believed 
that the termination of our troubles had at last arrived ; it seemed 
to us that the king, who had been formed in adversity, would not 
be indifferent to the miseries of his people ; we therefore dispatch- 
ed a deputy to him, to make known our situation. Wc could not 
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doabt but that he would give as a reception worthy a beaign 
priocf y aud that he would feel an interest in our supplicatiDi\s» as 
veil from gratitude as from that beneficence, which the Spapish 
courtiers had praised to the skies. But a new, and before unknown 
ingratitude was reserved to be experienced by the countries of 
America, surpassing all example that the history of the worst of 
tyrants can present. 

, Scarcely had he returned to Madrid^ when he without cere- 
mony at once declared us insurgents. He disdained to listen to 
our complaints, or hearken to our supplications, tendering a par., 
don as the only favour he could offer. He confirmed in authority 
the viceroys, governors, and generals, who had perpetrated the 
bloody deeds before detailed. He declared as a crime of state, 
the having pretended to form a constitution for ourselves, that 
we might be placed beyond the reach of the capricious, arbitrary, 
and tyrannic power, to which we had been subjected for three 
centuries; a measure which could displease none but a prince, 
who is inimical to justice and beneficence, and copsequently un« 
worthy of ruling. 

. With the aid of his ministers, heat once set to work in col- 
lecting forces for the purpose; of being sent against us. He caused 
numerous armies to be transported to this country, in. order to 
complete the devastation, conflagrations, and robberies, so well 
b^gun. He availed himself of the moment when copipliniented by 
the principal European powers on his return, fronp France^ to 
engage them to deny us every succour, aqd to look on with in- 
difference, while he was gratifying the crUelty of bis nature iu 
destroying us. 

. He has established a peculiar regulation for the treatment of 
American privateers, barbarously ordering their. crews to be 
hanged; he has forbidden the observance towards us of. the 
Spanbh naval ordinance, established in conformity with tlie laws 
of nations, and he has. denied every thing to us ^hich we invaria- 
bly allow to hb subjects captured by our cruisers. He sent his 
generals with decrees of pardon which they caused to be published^ 
with no view but to deceive the simple and ignorant, in order to 
fiicilitate their, entrance into cities and towns; but giving at the 
Vol. II. X 
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ttude time prhrarte insrtrnctibns, auttiorisiog and cooMimndtiig. 
tbtmi after having thus obtained possession^ to hang, burn* 
sack, conf]S(iate« assassinate, and to inflict every possible suffer- 
ing, on such as had availed themselves of such suppositious par- 
dons. It is in the name of Ferdinand of Bourbon, that ^e heads 
of captoted patriots have been stuck upon the highways; that a 
distinguished partizan leader has been actually impaled ; and ihat 
the monster Cetitkno, after having murdered colonel Gamargo in 
the same manner cut off his head, and sent it as a jnesent to Ge- 
neral Pesuela, informing him theft it was a miracle of the'Ftr^ 
del Carmen. 

It has been by a torrent of evils and bitter afflictions, «uch as 
tliese, that we have been compiled to take the only course that 
remained to ns. We reflected deeply on our situation, and future 
fate, andtunmig our eyes to every qaarter, we were unable to see 
imy thing but the three elements, of which it must necessarily be 
composed, opprobrium, ruin, and abject submission. What could 
Anierica expect from a king, actuated at the very moment of seat- 
ing himself on the throne by sentiments so inhuman ? Of a king, 
who, previous to commencing his devastations, hastened to prevent 
the interposition of any other prince to restrain the effects of his 
insetisate fliiy ? Of a king, who has no other rewards but chains 
siiid gibbets, for the immense sacrifices of his Spanish subjects In 
releasing him from captivity ?-^subjects, who, /at the expence of 
their blood, and of every privattion, have redeemed him Aom a 
priisOn, til order to bind his temples with a erown ! If those men, 
I«>^\(4l0m he owed so much, thus received death, were dodmed to 
perpetual imprisonment, or to base slavery, for no other'crlme than 
that of hkving framed a constitution, what might we not expect to 
be'reseited for us? The hope for a benign treatment from him, 
and from his bloody ministers, would have lieen'to seek among 
tigers for the mildness of the dove. 

Then, indeed, would have been repeated towards us the enstan- 
guined scenes of Caraooas, Carthag^na, Quito, atld Stota F^ ; we 
should then have spurned the ailks of the eighty thousatirij p^sbUr 
who have fallen vi<$tims to the fury of tbe'^tlemy, dndirtloafe ilhts^' 
Irious manes tvitb justice call for rivenge, and we^buld^bai^ 
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merited tlie execrations of every succeeding generation, condemned 
to serve a master always disposed to ill-treat them, and who by 
bb nullity on the sea hs^ become too iqipotent to protect them 
from foreign invasion. 

We, therefore, thus impelled by the Spaniards, and their king, 
having declared ourselves independent, and in self-defence against 
tyranny* hay:e staked our honours, our lives, and our fortunes* 
We have sworn before the Supreme Judge of the Universe, that 
we will never renounce the cause of justice ; that we will not per- 
mit the country which he gave us, to be buried beneath ruins, and 
submerged in blood by the bands of executionecs ; that we shall 
never foiget the obligations that we owe to save her from the dan- 
gers which threaten ber, nor the sacr^ right to seqivre of us all 
necessary sacrifices to prevent her from being soiled by the foul 
footsteps of tyrants and usurpers. This declaration is engraved 
on our hearts, that we may never cease to combat in her cause* 
Afid at the same time that we unfold to the world the motives that 
have impelled to this step, we have the honour to make known our 
desire of living in peace with all, and even with Spain herself firom 
the moment she thinks proper to accept our ofier. 

Given at the Congressional Hall in Buenos Ayres, 25th 
of October, 1816. 

Dn* Pedras Ignacio de Castro y Banos, 

President 
Jose Euginio de Elias, 

Secretary. 
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EXPOSITION 

OF THE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUPREME GOVERNMENT 

OF TBI 

DURING THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 



THE eTili which had in succession since the year I8IP9 occa« 
sioiied our calamities and retarded the progress of our sacred 
cause, appear to have all conspired to assail us at the same mo- 
ment, threateninj; to reduce our political existence to its last 
agonies, towards the close of 1815. The few remaining forces 
which we had saved from the unhappy field of Sipesipe, seemed 
to be on the point of dissolution. The army which had been 
organized in the province of Cuyo, for the purpose of marching 
upon Chili, beheld itself insecure, even in its entrenchments. The 
enemy, proud of his victories^ had already laid his plans to en- 
trammel the inhabitants of those districts, who were distracted by 
opposite councils, and who dared not indulge a hope that; 
through our means, they might be shielded from the impending 
dangers. The national treasury was not only inadequate to the 
satis&ction of the demands upon it, but even to provide for the 
most urgent wants. The public spirit of the different provinces, 
had lost sight of the common danger, and eccupied itself exclu- 
sively, in the visionary project of seeking liberty, m the dimbdum 
ofewry tie. Discord had taken possession of all hearts, expelling 
e^tfy generous and honourable sentiment The citizens of the 
same land displayed their valour only in mutual destruction or 
distrust; assailing their best friends and benefeetors. Subordi- 
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nation amongst the military waft disregarded by the lowest subal- 
terns. The public authorities were only respected as they gave 
countenance to crimen to error, to licentiousness. It grieves me» 
fellow-citizens, to speak of it, but I must be faithful to truth, 
when I undertake to trace the revolting picture, which our country 
then exhibited to the contemplation of the world. The acknow-p 
ledgement of our errors can bring upon us no disgrace, when 
made with the virtuous resolution of correcting them ; nor am I 
the first friend of his country who has deplored our past melan« 
•holy situation. Pardon me, therefore, if I proceed. Calumny 
with her baleful train had seated herself in the midst of us, scat- 
tering her poisons through the minds of our most respectable 
fellow-citizens. The capital of the state, which, in the midst of 
the most trying difficulties, had preserved a certain dignity of 
character, now appeared to be the focus of all the passions, which 
distracted every part of the country. Fractions of every party 
were here encountered in a state of the utmost exasperation; while 
the imminence of the public dangers, served but as the pretext 
for the indulgence of mutual revenge ; accusing one another with 
the origin of the general distresses, and breathing, mutually, tlie 
most injurious suspicions* 

The magnanimous people of Buenos Ayres, to whom the praise 
cannot be denied, of having impoverished themselves in affording 
aid to brethren engaged in the same glorious cause, were on the 
point of experiencing a re-action, whose consequences would have 
proved radically destructive to the character and existence of La 
Plata; anarchy, in a word, had liohtbd up a univer- 
sal CONFLAGRATION. Nor was this all; when now it might 
have been supposed that the measure of our afflictions had been 
full, the troops of Portugal made theur appearance on the northern 
borders of this river, availing themselves of our discords ; for 
these unhappily* unknown to ourselves, had but too well seconded 
the interests of the neighbouring court New dangers here pre- 
sented themselves ; new occasions to sow discords ; and a new 
impulse was given to the torrent of personal enmities : rendering 
even loyalty suspicious. It is no easy task, fellow-citizens, to 
draw a just picture of our misadventures, or to enumerate the 
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pcfrUfi ot^r wbfeb your finmiess has happily trindiplied. Yon ail 
feAembe^ that the evils which thus assailed ns^ began to dimioisb 
at the yery moment when w^ had yielded to despanr. The 
SttPREME CoNi^RESs^ into wbosehaflds tbe people had confided 
th^ir safety^ bad just been installed at Tocuman. Those who 
were called apon to be the legislaters of their country, ilnd to fist 
Its destiny, by the wisdom of their councils, were compelled n^re 
than once to ex^rt thdr eonriige^ aiid to encounter with iMnpidity 
tbe dan^rs which threatened to profane this last asylute^ thdt 
remamed to otir country in its misfortunes. The prtidence, the 
integrity, the fortitode of this augtist body, presented to the Pro^ 
tinces the ddightful spectacle of an authority which captivated 
their submission, 0ot less by the just title of ib elevated origin^ 
than by the animated aieal^ and vigorous enei^y wbieh it displayed^ 
m the first steps of its iUustrious aiarch. The boldest passions 
wer^ compelled to n^noance their extnivagant designs ; arid if ib 
sottie districts they had the tetnerlty to attempt new exeesse^ 
the celerity with which they were suppressed, scarcely allowed 
time to their authors to sue for mercy. The seditious, notwith- 
stahding, still harboured the design of putting yigilluice to sleeps 
in order that they might snatch the opportunity of insultiuf 
whatever was moilt respectable. It was at tbb erisb that the 
Suprbmb Representation, deigned to invest me ifith the 
honourable, but awfui^ distinction Of StPREME DiftECtoR df 
tbe state. This was not the first time I had been clothed with 
authority; and that I had already experienced thfe bitter morti* 
fication attendant upon it, was too well known, not to regard my 
acceptance as a sacrifice. At that time a member of the supreaw 
body, I l^new weM the mass of difficulties that would weigh upoik 
me ; but even these, in the midst of anxiety and fears, urged iny 
sabmission to the supreme will. 

I had no right to ex|>eCt that my elevation would meet the apf. 
probation of every one ; and the calamity of the times caused me 
to fear that my election might give rise to new dtsttlrbaiiees* 
The result did not disappoint my forebodkigs. I saw iliyself 
compelled to subdue the hearts of niy personal enemies : but I 
no# considered my'person as exdustvely devoted to Aepublk 
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eause. Invested ^itb Che chief nagbtiacy. I set off. from tte 
bosom of the supreme coogress, for the |Nco?iace of Ssill9| and had 
the good fortune to compoie the loud dissentioos wbicb bad 9et 
at variance the citizeos and the soldiers ; aod toyii^ pisepared tbe 
elements which afterwards procured for tbe Salteoos their weU 
earned fame, I proceeded lo tbe army, examined its situation, 
inspected tbe fortifications ; and, giving such orders as the oocli- 
sion night require, I xetumed to Tucuman, where I had the 
proud saHsfactum of hatUMing, by fny uifiueneep tke n^emorgbk 
act and eoUmn decl^ication of our indbpens^e, I 
pursued my journey to the capital of Cordos^a, wliere, accordiiig 
to previous arrangement, I was expected by general San Mai^tin^ 
in order to settle the pUces for securing Chiii from the power of 
the Spaniards. From Cordova, with what painful inquietude 
did I stretch my view towards the agitated population of fitteoos 
Ayres! I appeal to you, fellow-citizens,*' if ny fears were not 
too well grounded ; and permit me (passing by tbe perils of ay 
transit) to fix your attention on tbe first days of my arrival in 
this capital. What violence of passions! What discordant in- 
terests ! My resolution was taken. I hastened to fulfil the obli- 
gations of my oath, I announced to the people that .the past 
should be forgotten-r-that those who deserved well pf their eoun- 
try should be rewarded. 

Fellow-citizens, I bavie not Dedlcd in my promises, nor shall I 
ever have reason to repent me of my conduct. To this course, 
and to your virtues, it is due, that tbe constituted authorities have 
been uipported in despite of the boldest innovators ; to this, am I 
to attribute the reconciliation of those, who before regarded them- 
selveSy as having reason -to be my enemiei : to this, to say al^ in m 
word, it is due, that obedience to the lawful authorities, and tb^ 
love of order, constitute at present, the prevailing temper of the 
Provinces, over whose destinies I have the honour to preside 
as chief magistrate. It were a presumptuous folly to assert, that 
this has been established on foundations that are proof against 
every attempt ; the present age o&rs but too many examples of 
bow fallible, in these particulars, are all political institutions. 
But how disgraceful ought we to consider the conduct of those, 
who meditate a repetition of those mournful scenes in our country! 
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It is proper to hope, that in future/ restless spirits wilF be more 
easily repressed, than in the earlier part of the present admi- 
tiistration. Then it was, that the spirit of anarchy claimed our 
first attention ; yet. we were by no means free from other assaiU 
antSy whom it was necessary to oppose with our utmost efforts* 
The interior provmces were threatened by the near approach of 
the enemy, with a more numerous and effective force than had 
ever been brought into the field ; to concentrate our own was im«- 
possible, from the want of means to transport them hundreds of 
leagues, and from their already occupying posts from which they 
could not be spared. Moreover, I experienced the most painful 
embarrassment of mind, when compelled to choose between two 
extremes equally perilous: to abandon the districts of the interior, 
and the army which covered them, to the utmost hazard, or to 
desist from the i^tempt to reconquer Chili, exposing the province of 
Cuyo to subjugation. "^ 1 at length adopted the course inspired by 
courage, baffling the plans of the enemy's generals, Serna and 
Marco. The patriot army, against which that of Lima was in- 
tended to operate, was rapidly reinforced, the discipline and 
subordination, which had been lost during the periods of our 
reverses, were in a short time restored. Its present strength^ 
respectability, and efficiency, is known to you, in common with the 
rest of our fellow-citizens, and more would you have seen, if the 
eneoiy who now flies before us, beaten and humbled, had not en- 
countered a rampart of loyalty and valour in the province of Salta* 
The army of Cuyo, not surpassed in firmness by that of Peru, 
maintained its ground, until regiments were marched from Buepos 
Ayres to its reinforcement. New regiments were created witk 
a rapidity almost incredible, through the noble devotedness and 
generous liberality of that Province, in order to accelerate the 
final preparations, for setting on foot the stupendous design 
which had been formed, of scaling the Andes, whose successful 
issue will afford to other nations, some means of estimating the 
respectability of our power, as it has struck terror into the minds 
of our enemies, has kindled gratitude in the hearts of our brethren 
in Chili, and erected the most splendid monument to the pawer 
and glory of our country. 

The army of this capital was organized at the same time with 
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those of the Andes and of the interior ; the regular force has been 
nearly doubled, the militia has made great progress in military 
discipline, our slave population has been formed into battalions* 
and taught the military art» as far as it is consistent with their 
condition. The capital is under no apprehension, that an army 
of ten thousand men can shake its liberties, and should the 
Spaniards send against us thrice that number, ample provision hta 
been made to receive them. 

Our navy has been fostered in all its branches ; the scarcity of 
means under which we laboured until now, has not prevented us 
from undertaking very considerable operations with respect to 
national vessels ; all of them have been repaired, and others have 
been purchased and armed, for the defence of our coasts and 
rivers. Provision has been made, should necessity require it, £of 
arming many more, so that the enemy will not find himself secure 
from our reprisal, even upon the ocean. 

Our military force, at every point which it occupies, seems to 
be animated with the same spirit : its tactics are uniform, and have 
undergone a rapid improvement from the science and experience 
which it has borrowed from warlike nations. Our arsenals have 
been replenished with arms, and a sufficient store of cannon and 
munitions of war have been provided to maintain the contest for 
many years, and this, after having supplied articles of every de- 
scription to those districts, which have not as yet come into the 
union, but whose connexion with us has been only intercepted by 
reason of our past misfortunes. 

Our legions daily receive considerable augmentations from new 
levies; all our preparations have been made, as though we were 
about to enter upon the contest anew. Until now the vastness of our 
resources were unknown to us, and our enemies may contemplate 
with deep mortification and despair, the present flourishing state of 
these Provinces after so many devastations. 

The office of major-general has been re-established, for the 
purpose of giving a uniform du^ction to our armies, in order to 
foster the militia in all its details, and to regulate the system of 
military economy. The general officers, and those of a lower 
rank, occupied in those duties, wdl lighten the labours of the 
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governmeDt, tt the aams time rendering more i^cticrf the pn^- 
gress and improvement of which the military force is suaeeptibkv 
thus forming by degrees^ a body of expert sokiit ry, who will, at 
once be an honour to thar eountry> and serve 119 its^ firmest pillar 
in times of danger. 

Whilst thus occupied in proTiding for our safety within, and 
piepariag for assaults from without^ other olyects of solid interest 
have not been neglected, and which hitherto were thought to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Oar system of finances had hitherto been on a footing entirely 
inadequate to the un&iling supply of our wants, and still more to 
the liquidation of the immense debt which had jieen oontracted 
in former years. An unremitted application to this olyect has 
enabled toe to create the means of satisfying the creditors of the 
state, who had already abandoned their debts as lost, as well as to 
devise a fixed mode, by which the taxes may be made to fall equally 
and indirectly, on the whole mass of our population ; it is not 
the least merit of this operation, that it has been effected in despitis 
of the censures with which it was assailed* and which are 
but little creditable to the intelligence and good intentions of 
their authors. The result has been, that there now circulates in 
the bands of the capitalists, a sum^ equivalent in its value to one 
million of dollars, which was deficient before the adoption of the 
measures b^ which it was produced* To the same measures are 
we indebted for the receipt of two hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand dollars, in the treasury of the custom-house, in the short time 
which has elapsed since my decree of the 29th of March. At no 
other period have the public exigencies been so punctually supplied, 
nor have more important works been undertaken. 

The people, moreover, have been relieved from many burdens, 
which, being partial, or confined to pArUcular classes, had occa- 
sioned vexation and disgust^ Other vexations, scarcely Jess 
grievous, will, by degrees, be also suppressed, avoiding as far as 
possible a recurrence to loans, which have drawn after tbem the 
most fatal consequences to stateSf Should we^ however, be com- 
pelled to resoit to such expedients, the lenders wtU not see them- 
selves in danger of losing tbeir advances. To shew these prMc- 
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Heal muUs u to inake ike heH repfy to oemmt ; if it be the in- 
tention to do justice to tbe zeal and intelligeiice of publie officer*^ 
the inconveniences and difficulties must be weighed with the good 
that has been effected. It b an idle mnity to seek perfection in 
tbe labours of man. 

One of the mischiefs attendant on tbe admioistradon of the 
national treasury, was the existence of many superfluous offices; 
with respect to this, the proper refomatioiis have been madct espe*- 
cially in lelation to the armouries and public Works. The attention 
of tbe goYemment is continually alive in this branch of its duties, 
and it is not without hopes of being able to see abuadaoce restored, 
even in the midst of the unceasing attention required by war, and 
of the many undertakings that have been set on foot for the ad- 
vancement of the general prosperity. 

Such has been tbe extension of our southern frontier, over plains 
and deserts, well adapted to the formation of wealthy settlements; 
a project, whose acoomplisbmeBt was not in the reach of former 
governments, in spite of repeated attempts to subdue. obstacles 
which tbe present administration has had the good fortune to 8nr« 
mount. The unfortunate inhabitants of our plains, have not only 
been gratuitously supplied with suitable lands, on which to fix 
their habitations, but have been furnished with the means of culti- 
vating them to advantage. 

Such has been tbe re*establishment of die college heretofore 
named San Carlos, but hereafter to be called the u^ion of the 
801JTH, as a point designated for tbe dissemination of learning to 
the youth of every part of tht state, on the most extensive scale, 
for the attainment of which Jfect, the government is at the pre- 
sent momeat engaged in putting in practice every possible dili- 
gence. It wiH not be long before these nurseries will floinMH 
in which the liberal and exact sciences will be cultivated, in vdiich 
the hearts of young men will be formed, who are destined, at some 
future day to add new splendour to our country. 

Such has been the establishment of a military depot on our froiH 
tier, with its capacious magazine, a necessary measure to guard 
us from ftiture dangers, a work, which does more honour to the pru- 
dent foresight of our^onntry, as it was undertaken in the laonieiit 
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of its prosperous fortunes, a measure which must give inore dccft* 
sion for reflection to our enemies, than they can impose upon ui 
by their boastings. ' 

This exposition is not made with a view to enhance the value 
of these services, which our country has a right to demand as a 
debt, but to offer an irrefragable proof to the people, that prudence 
and circumspection are the virtues which are required, to secure 
the fruits of their heroic efforts. For the rest, reflecting minds, 
calculating the labours of the government, by the immense dis- 
parity between the present state of our afiairs, and what it was 
fifteen months ago, will do justice to the zeal which Las effected 
changes so important. They will no less give credit for many 
other acts, of a nature to manifest themselves less fully to the 
public. I have already mentioned the difficulties which embar- 
rassed me, ill respect to our exterior relations, and, if I had op- 
posed less firmness in resisting the violence of party, a breach 
with a neighbouring nation would have been the inevitable con^ 
sequence. The course pursued by me, in this particular, leaves 
unimpaired our right to the invaded territory^ convinced, that 
{Pacific measures, so long as the honour of the country requnres no 
other, will be productive of more salutary effects, than u resort to 
violence, without necessity. 

A period there has been, you will remember, fellow-citizens, in 
which the provinces were threatened with the sight of the nascent 
order and tranquillity subverted, under pretexts of the most inju- 
rious suspicions against the constituted authorities. It was that 
period which occasioned more troul^ to my mind, than any other 
during my administration. I will ilberfully renounce my claims 
to the public gratitude, for the sleepless nights spent in watching 
over its safety, if it will appreciate the sacrifice I have made, the 
pain it has given to my heart, to have been compelled fo adopt the 
rude and violent measures, which at that crisis saved the state 
from ruin. But the necessity and justice of my proceedings, and 
the happy consequences which have attended them, leave me no 
room to repent. 

Under the same circumstances, ipy conduct shall be the same. I 
will extinguish all the natural £Belings of my hearty sooner than 
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consent to the repetition of scenes, which weaken our power, and 
sink our national gloiy to the lawest degradation. 

Fellow-citizens, we owe our unhappy reverses and calamities, 
to the depraving system of our ancient metropolis, which, in con- 
demning us to the obscurity and opprobrium of the most degraded 
destiny, has sown with thorns the path that conducts us to liberty* 
Tell that metropolb, that even she may glory in your woriul 
Already have you cleared all the rocks, escaped every danger, and 
conducted these provinces to the flourishing condition in which 
we now behold them. Let the enemies of your name, contemplate 
with despaur, the energies of your virtues, and let the nations 
acknowledge, that you already appertain to their illustrious rank. 
Let us felicitate ourselves on the blessings we haye already ob« 
tained, and let us shew to the world, that we have learned to profit 
by the experience of our past misfortunes. 

I 

JUAN MARTIN DU PUEYRREDON. 
Bwenas Ayres, My 21, 1817. 
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